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THE 

POETICAL    WORKS 

OF 

WILLIAM  COLLINS. 


THE  LIFE 

OF 

WILLIAM  COLLINS. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS  was  born  at  Chichester,  on  the  25th 
of  December,  about  1720.  His  father  was  a  hatter,  of  good 
reputation.  He  was,  in  1733,  as  Dr.  Warton  has  kindly  in 
formed  me,  admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  College,  where 
he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His  English  exercises 
were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by  some  verses 
to  a 'Lady  weeping,'  published  in  the  Gentleman's'Magazine. 

In  1740,  he  stood  first  in  the  list  of  the  scholars  to  be  re 
ceived  in  succession  at  New  College ;  but  unhappily  there 
was  no  vacancy.  This  was  the  original  misfortune  of  his 
life.  He  became  a  Commoner  of  Queen's  College,  probably 
with  a  scanty  maintenance  ;  but  was  in  about  half  a  year 
elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  continued 
till  he  had  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  then  suddenly  left 
the  university  ;  for  what  reason  I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a  literary  adven 
turer,  with  many  projects  in  his  he  ad,  and  very  little  money 
in  his  pocket.  He  designed  many  works ;  but  his  great 
fault  was  irresolution,  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate 
necessity  broke  his  schemes,  and  suffered  him  to  pursue  no 
settled  purpose.  A  man,  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trem 
bling  at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  disposed  to  abstracted 
meditation,  or  remote  inquiries.  He  published  proposals 
for  a  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning ;  and  I  have 
heard  him  speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and 
with  keen  resentment  of  his  tasteless  successor.  But  pro- 
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bably  not  a  page  of  the  History  was  ever  written.  He 
planned  several  tragedies  ;  but  he  only  planned  them.  He 
wrote,  now-and-then ,  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did  some 
thing,  however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His  appearance 
was  decent  and  manly;  his  knowledge  considerable,  his 
views  extensive,  his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition 
cheerful.  By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence;  and  one  day 
was  admitted  to  him  when  he  was  immured  by  a  bailiff, 
that  was  prowling  in  the  street.  On  this  occasion  recourse 
was  had  to  the  booksellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  transla 
tion  of  Aristotle's  Poetics,  which  he  engaged  to  write  with 
a  large  commentary,  advanced  as  much  money  as  enabled 
him  to  escape  into  the  country.  He  shewed  me  the  guineas 
safe  in  his  hand.  Soon  afterward  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  left  him  about  two  thousand  pounds ;  a 
sum  which  Collins  could  scarcely  think  exhaustible,  and 
which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust.  The  guineas  were  then 
repaid,  and  the  translation  neglected. 

But  man  is  not  born  for  happiness  :  Collins,  who,  while 
he  studied  to  live,  felt  no  evil  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived 
to  study  than  his  life  was  assailed  by  more  dreadful  cala 
mities,  disease  and  insanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,  while  perhaps  it 
was  yet  more  distinctly  impressed  upon  my  memory,  I  shall 
insert  it  here. 

•  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  literature,  and  of 
vigorous  faculties.  He  was  acquainted  not  only  with  th« 
learned  tongues,  but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish 
languages.  He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  works 
of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy  ;  and,  by  indulging  some 
peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with 
those  flights  of  imagination  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature, 
and  to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passivs  ac 
quiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies,  genii, 
giants,  and  monsters ;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the 
meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of 
golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  waterfalls  of  Elysian 
gardens. 

'  This  was,  however,  the  character  rather  of  his  inclina 
tion  than  his  genius ;  the  grandeur  of  wildness,  and  the  no 
velty  of  extravagance,  were  always  desired  by  him,  but 
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werenot  always  attained.  Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly 
i ost,  if  his  efforts  sometimes  caused  harshness  and  obscurity , 
they  likewise  produced  in  happier  moments  sublimity  and 
splendour.  This  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  excellence, 
led  him  to  oriental  fictions  and  allegorical  imagery  :  and, 
perhaps,  while  he  was  intent  upon  description,  he  did  not 
sufficiently  cultivate  sentiment.  His  poems  are  the  pro 
ductions  of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished 
with  knowledge  either  of  books  or  life,  but  somewhat  ob 
structed  in  its  progress  by  deviation  in  quest  of  mistaken 
beauties. 

'  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions  pious :  in  along 
continuance  of  poverty,  and  long  habits  of  dissipation,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  any  character  should  be  exactly 
uniform.  There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom 
of  agency  is  almost  destroyed :  and  long  association  with 
fortuitous  companions  will  at  last  relax  the  strictness  of  truth 
and  abate  the  fervour  of  sincerity.  That  this  man,  wise 
and  virtuous  as  he  was,  passed  always  unentangled  through 
the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to  af 
firm  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  he  preserved  the  source 
of  action  unpolluted,  that  his  principles  were  never  shaken, 
that  his  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were  never  con 
founded,  and  that  his  faults  had  nothing  of  malignity  or  de 
sign,  but  proceeded  from  some  unexpected  pressure,  or  ca 
sual  temptation. 

'The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remembered  but  with 
pity  and  sadness.  He  languished  some  years  under  that 
depression  of  mind  which  unchains  the  faculties  without 
destroying  them,  and  leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right, 
without  the  power  of  pursuing  it.  These  clouds  which  he 
perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects,  he  endeavoured  to  dis 
perse  by  travel,  and  passed  into  France:  but  found  himself 
constrained  to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He  was 
for  some  time  confined  in  a  house  of  lunatics,  and  afterward 
retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  in  Chichester,  where  death, 
in  1?56,  came  to  his  relief. 

'  After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of  this  charac 
ter  paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where  he  was  waiting  for 
his  sister,  whom  he  had  directed  to  meet  him  :  there  was 
then  nothing  of  disorder  discernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but 
himself;  but  he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  and  travelled 
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with  no  other  book  thau  an  English  Testament,  such  as  chil 
dren  carry  to  the  school  :  when  his  friend  took  it  into  his 
hand,  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters 
had  chosen, "  I  have  but  one  book,"  said  Collins,  "  but  that 
is  the  best." 

'  Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  once  de 
lighted  to  converse,  and  whom  I  yet  remember  with  ten 
derness. 

'  He  was  visited  at  Chichester,  in  his  last  illness,  by  his 
learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his  brother  ;  to  whom  he 
spoke  with  disapprobation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not 
sufficiently  expressive  of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them 
his  Irish  Eclogues.  He  shewed  them,  at  the  same  time,  an 
ode  inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  on  the  Superstitions  of 
the  Highlands;  which  they  thought  superior  to  his  other 
works. 

'  His  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but  general 
laxity  and  feebleness,  a  deficiency  rather  of  his  vital  than 
intellectual  powers.  What  he  spoke  wanted  neither  judg 
ment  nor  spirit ;  but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  rest  upon  the  couch,  till  a  short  cessation 
restored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again  able  to  talk  with  his 
former  vigour. 

'  The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he  began  to  feel 
soon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and,  with  the  usual  weakness 
of  men  so  diseased,  eagerly  snatched  tha't  temporary  relitf 
with  which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  seduce.  But 
his  health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew  more  and  more 
burthensome  to  himself. 

'  To  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  his  writings  may  be 
added,  that  his  diction  was  often  harsh,  unskilfully  laboured, 
and  injudiciously  selected.  He  affected  the  obsolete  when 
it  was  not  worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of 
the  common  order,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later  can 
didates  for  fame,  that  not  to  write  prose  is  certainly  to  write 
poetry.  His  lines  commonly  are  of  slow  motion,  clogged 
and  impeded  with  clusters  of  consonants.  As  men  are  often 
esteemed  who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the  poetry  of  Collins 
may  sometimes  extort  praise,  when  it  gives  little  pleasure.' 

Mr.  Collins's  first  production  is  added  here  from  the 
'  Toetical  Calendar.' 
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TO  MISS  AURELIA  C R, 

On  her  weeping  at  her  Sister's  Wedding. 

Cease,  fair  Aurelia,  cease  to  mourn  ; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  state  : 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn, 

And  seize  the  treasure  you  regret. 

With  Love  united  Hymen  stands, 
And  softly  whispers  to  your  charms, — 

'  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 
You  '11  find  your  sister  in  his  arms.' 

A  monument  has  been  erected  by  public  subscription 
to  Collins.  He  is  represented  as  just  recovered  from  a  wild 
fit  pf  phrensy,  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  in  a  calm  and 
reclining  posture,  seeking  refuge  from  his  misfortunes  in  the 
consolations  of  the  Gospel,  while  his  lyre  and  one  of  the 
first  of  his  poems  lie  neglected  on  the  ground,  &c.  The  whole 
was  executed  by  Flaxman,  at  that  time  lately  returned  from 
Rome :  the  following  most  excellent  epitaph  was  written  by 
Mr.  H^yley. 

Ye  who  the  merits  of  the  dead  revere, 

Who  hold  misfortune's  sacred  genius  dear, 

Regard  this  tomb,  where  Collins,  hapless  name, 

Solicits  kindness  with  a  double  claim. 

Though  Nature  gave  him,  and  though  Science  taught 

The  fire  of  Fancy,  and  the  reach  of  thought, 

Severely  doom'd  to  Penury's  extreme, 

He  pass'd  in  madd'ning  pain  life's  fev'rish  dream, 

While  rays  of  genius  only  served  to  shew 

The  thick'ning  horror,  and  exalt  his  woe. 

Ye  walls,  that  echo'd  to  his  frantic  moan, 

Guard  the  due  records  of  this  grateful  stone  ; 

Strangers  to  him,  enamour'd  of  his  lays, 

This  fond  memorial  to  his  talents  raise. 

For  this  the  ashes  of  a  bard  require, 

Who  touch'd  the  tend'rest  notes  of  Tity's  lyre ; 

Who  join'd  pure  faith  to  strong  poetic  powers, 

Who,  in  reviving  Reason's  lucid  hours, 

Sought  on  one  book  his  troubled  mind  to  rest, 

And  rightly  deem'd  the  book  of  God  the  best. 
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STANZAS, 

WRITTEN  BY  SCOTT,  OP  AMWELL,  ON  HIS  RETURN 
FROM  CHICHESTER,  WHERE  HE  HAD  IN  VAIN 
ATTEMPTED  TO  FIND  THE  BURIAL-PLACE  OP 
COLLINS. 

To  view  the  beauties  of  my  native  land, 
O'er  many  a  pleasing,  distant  scene,  I  rove ; 

Now  climb  the  rock,  or  wander  on  the  strand, 
Or  trace  the  rill,  or  penetrate  the  grove. 

From  Baia's  hills,  from  Portsea's  spreading  wave, 

To  fair  Cicestria's  lonely  walls  I  stray  ; 
To  her  famed  Poet's  venerated  grave 

Anxious  my  tribute  of  respect  to  pay. 

O'er  the  dim  pavement  of  the  solemn  fane, 
Midst  the  rude  stones  that  crowd  the'  adjoining  space, 

The  sacred  spot  I  seek :  but  seek  in  vain — 
In  vain  I  ask — for  none  can  point  the  place.  <- 

What  boots  the  eye  whose  quick  observant  glance 

Marks  every  nobler,  every  fairer  form  ? 
What,  the  skill'd  ear  that  sound's  sweet  charms  entrance. 

And  the  fond  breast  with  generous  passion  warm  ? 

What  boots  the  power  each  image  to  portray, 
The  power  with  force  each  feeling  to  express? 

How  vain  the  hope  that  through  life's  little  day, 
The  soul  with  thought  of  future  fame  can  bless. 

While  Folly  frequent  boasts  th'  insculptured  tomb, 
By  Flattery's  pen  inscribed  with  purchased  praise ; 

While  rustic  Labour's  undistinguish'd  doom 

Fond  Friendship's  hand  records  in  humble  phrase; 

Of  Genius  oft  and  Learning  worse  the  lot, 
For  them  no  care,  to  them  no  honour  shewn  : 

Alive  neglected,  and  when  dead  forgot, 
E'en  COLLINS  slumbers  in  a  grave  unknown. 


ORIENTAL  ECLOGUES. 


ECLOGUE  I. 

SELIM;  OR,  THE  SHEPHERD'S  MORAL. 
Scene — A  Valley  near  Bagdat.    Time — The  Morning. 

'  YE  Persian  maids!  attend  your  poet's  lays, 
And  hear  how  shepherds  pass  their  golden  days. 
Not  all  are  blest,  whom  Fortune's  hand  sustains 
With  wealth  in  courts ;  nor  all  that  haunt  the  plains : 
Well  may  your  hearts  heiieve  the  truths  I  tell ; 
'Tis  virtue  makes  the  bliss  where'er  we  dwell.' 

Thus  Selim  sung,  by  sacred  Truth  inspired ; 
Nor  praise,  but  such  as  Truth  bestow'd,  desired  : 
Wise  in  himself,  his  meaning  songs  convey'd 
Informing  morals  to  the  shepherd  maid ; 
Or  taught  the  swains  that  surest  bliss  to  find, 
What  groves  nor  streams  bestow — a  virtuous  mind. 

When  sweet  and  blushing,  like  a  virgin  bride, 
The  radiant  morn  resumed  her  orient  pride  ; 
When  wanton  gales  along  the  valleys  play, 
Breathe  on  each  flower,  and  bear  their  sweets  away; 
By  Tigris'  wand'ring  waves  he  sat,  and  sung 
This  useful  lesson  for  the  fair  and  young  : 

'  Ye  Persian  dames,  he  said,  to  you  belong — 
Well  may  they  please— the  morals  of  my  song  : 
No  fairer  maids,  I  trust,  than  you  are  found, 
Graced  with  soft  arts,  the  peopled  world  around  ! 
The  morn  that  lights  you,  to  your  love  supplies 
Each  gentler  ray  delicious  to  your  eyes  : 
For  you  those  flowers  her  fragrant  hands  bestow, 
And  yours  the  love  that  kings  delight  to  know. 
B  2 
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Yet  think  not  these,  all  beauteous  as  they  are, 
The  best  kind  blessings  Heaven  can  grant  the  fair  ! 
Who  trust  alone  in  Beauty's  feeble  ray, 
Boast  but  the  worth  Bassora's  pearls  display  ; 
Drawn  from  the  deep,  we  own  their  surface  bright, 
But,  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light : 
Such  are  the  maids,  and  such  the  charms  they  boast, 
By  sense  unaided,  or  to  virtue  lost. 
Self-flattering  sex !  your  hearts  believe  in  vain 
That  Love  shall  blind,  when  once  he  fires  the  swain ; 
Or  hope  a  lover  by  your  faults  to  win, 
As  spots  on  ermine  beautify  the  skin  : 
Who  seeks  secure  to  rule,  be  first  her  care 
Each  softer  virtue  that  adorns  the  fair  ; 
Each  tender  passion  man  delights  to  find, 
The  loved  perfections  of  a  female  mind  ! 

'  Blest  were  the  days  when  Wisdom  held  her  reign, 
And  shepherds  sought  her  on  the  silent  plain  ; 
With  Truth  she  wedded  in  the  secret  grove, 
Immortal  Truth  !  and  daughters  bless'd  their  love. 

'  O  haste,  fair  maids  !  ye  Virtues,  come  away, 
^Sweet  Peace  and  Plenty  lead  you  on  your  way ! 
The  balmy  shrub  for  you  shall  love  our  shore, 
By  Ind  excell'd,  or  Araby,  no  more. 

'  Lost  to  our  fields,  for  so  the  Fates  ordain, 
The  dear  deserters  shall  return  again. 
Come   thou,  whose  thoughts  as  limpid  springs   are 
To  lead  the  train,  sweet  Modesty,  appear :  [clear, 

Here  make  thy  court  amidst  our  rural  scene, 
And  shepherd-girls  shall  own  thee  for  their  queen: 
With  thee  be  Chastity,  of  all  afraid, 
Distrusting  all,  a  wise,  suspicious  maid  ; 
But  man  the  most — not  more  the  mountain  doe 
Holds  the  swift  falcon  for  her  deadly  foe. 
Cold  is  her  breast,  like  flowers  that  drink  the  dew  ; 
A  silken  veil  conceals  her  from  the  view. 
No  wild  desires  amidst  thy  train  be  known, 
But  Faith,  whose  heart  is  fix'd  on  one  alone  : 
Desponding  Meekness,  with  her  downcast  eyes, 
And  friendly  Pity,  full  of  tender  sighs  : 
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And  Love,  the  last :  by  these  your  hearts  approve, 
These  are  the  virtues  that  must  lead  to  love.' 

Thus  sung  the  swain;  and  ancient  legends  say, 
The  maids  of  Bagdat  verified  the  lay  : 
Dear  to  the  plains,  the  Virtues  came  along, 
The  shepherds  loved,  and  Selim  bless'd  his  song. 


ECLOGUE  II. 

HASSAN  :   OR,  THE  CAMEL-DRIVER. 
Scene — The  Desert.    Time — Mid-day. 

IN  silent  horror  o'er  the  boundless  waste 

The  driver  Hassan  with  his  camels  past ; 

One  cruise  of  water  on  his  back  he  bore, 

And  his  light  scrip  contain'd  a  scanty  store  ; 

A  fan  of  painted  feathers  in  his  hand, 

To  guard  his  shaded  face  from  scorching  sand. 

The  sultry  sun  had  gain'd  the  middle  sky, 

And  not  a  tree,  and  not  an  herb  was  nigh  ; 

The  beasts,  with  pain,  their  dusty  way  pursue, 

Shrill  roar'd  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  view  ! 

With  desperate  sorrow  wild,  th'  affrighted  man 

Thrice  sigh'd,  thrice  struck  his  breast,  and  thus  began : 

'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 

When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  ! 

'  Ah  !  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind, 
The  thirst  or  pinching  hunger  that  I  find  ! 
Bethink  thee,  Hassan,  where  shall  thirst  assuage, 
When  fails  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  rage  ? 
Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  precious  load  resign  ; 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thine  1 

'  Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  that  bear 
In  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  share  ! 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away, 
Or  moss-crown'd  fountains  mitigate  the  day, 
In  vain  ye  hope  the  dear  delights  to  know, 
Which  plains  more  blest,  or  verdant  vales  bestow : 
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Here  rocks  alone  and  tasteless  sands  are  found, 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  around. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls'  I  bent  my  way  ! 

'  Curst  be  the  gold  and  silver  which  persuade 
Weak  men  to  follow  far  fatiguing  trade ! 
The  lily  peace  outshines  the  silver  store, 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore  : 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o'er  the  desert  brown, 
To  every  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  oft  the  sea  ; 
And  are  we  only  yet  repaid  by  thee  1 
Ah !   why  was  ruin  so  attractive  made  ? 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betray'd  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along, 
The  gentle  voice  of  Peace,  or  Pleasure's  song  ? 
Or  wherefore  think  the  flowery  mountain's  side, 
The  fountain's  murmurs,  and  the  valley's  pride, 
Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold 
Than  dreary  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  gold  ? 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  ! 

'  Oh  cease,  my  fears  ! — all  frantic  as  I  go, 
When  thought  creates  unnumber'd  scenes  of  woe  ; 
What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet  f — 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet ; 
And,  fearful !  oft,  when  day's  declining  light 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  night, 
By  hunger  roused,  he  scours  the  groaning  plain,  - 
Gaunt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  train  : 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  their  way, 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  ! 

'  At  that  dread  hour  the  silent  asp  shall  creep, 
If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  sleep  : 
Or  some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around, 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 
Thrice  happy  they,  the  wise  contented  poor, 
From  lust  of  wealth,  and  dread  of  death  secure ! 
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They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefs  they  find ; 

Peace  rules  the  day  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way ! 

'jO  hapless  youth  ! — for  she  thy  love  hath  won, 
The  tender  Zara  will  be  most  undone  ! 
Big  swellM  my  heart,  and  own'd  the  powerful  maid, 
When  fast  she  dropt  her  tears,  as  thus  she  said : 
"  Farewell  the  youth  whom  sighs  could  not  detain, 
Whom  Zara's  breaking  heart  implored  in  vain  ! 
Yet  as  thou  go'st  may  every  blast  arise 
Weak  and  unfelt,  as  these  rejected  sighs  ! 
Safe  o'er  the  wild,  no  perils  may'st  thou  see, 
No  griefs  endure,  nor  weep,  false  youth,  like  me  ! 
O  let  me  safely  to  the  fair  return, 
Say,  with  a  kLss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn  ; 
O !  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears, 
Recall'd  by  Wisdom's  voice,  and  Zara's  tears  !' 

He  said ;  and  call'd  on  Heaven  to  bless  the  day 
When  back  to  Schiraz'  walls  he  bent  his  way. 


ECLOGUE  III. 

ABRA;   OR,  THE  GEORGIAN  SULTANA. 
Scene — A  Forest.    Time — The  Evening. 

IN  Georgia's  land,  where  Tefflis'  towers  are  seen, 
In  distant  view,  along  the  level  green, 
While  evening  dews  enrich  the  glittering  glade, 
And  the  tall  forests  cast  a  longer  shade, 
What  time  'tis  sweet  o'er  fields  of  rice  to  stray, 
Or  scent  the  breathing  maize  at  setting  day  ; 
Amidst  the  maids  of  Zagen's  peaceful  grove, 
Emyra  sung  the  pleasing  cares  of  love. 
Of  Abra  first  began  the  tender  strain, 
Who  led  her  youth  with  flocks  upon  the  plain  : 
At  morn  she  came  her  willing  flocks  to  lead, 
Where  lilies  rear  them  in  the  watery  mead  ; 
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From  early  dawn  the  live-long  hours  she  told, 
Till  late  at  silent  eve  she  penn'd  the  fold. 
Deep  in  the  grove,  beneath  the  secret  shade, 
A  various  wreath  of  odorous  flowers  she  made  : 
*Gay-motley'd  pinks  and  sweet  jonquils  she  chose, 
The  violet  blue  that  on  the  moss-bank  grows ; 
All  sweet  to  sense,  the  flaunting  rose  was  there  : 
The  finish'd  chaplet  well  adorn'd  her  hair. 

Great  Abbas  chanced  that  fated  morn  to  stray, 
By  Love  conducted  from  the  chase  away ; 
Among  the  vocal  vales  he  heard  her  song, 
And  sought,  the  vales  and  echoing  groves  among  : 
At  length  he  found,  and  woo'd  the  rural  maid ; 
She  knew  the  monarch,  and  with  fear  obey'd. 
'  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved  !' 
The  royal  lover  bore  her  from  the  plain  ; 
Yet  still  her  crook  and  bleating  flock  remain  : 
Oft,  as  she  went,  she  backward  turn'd  her  view, 
And  bade  that  crook  and  bleating  flock  adieu. 
Fair,  happy  maid !  to  other  scenes  remove, 
To  richer  scenes  of  golden  power  and  love  ! 
Go,  leave  the  simple  pipe,  and  shepherd's  strain  ; 
With  love  delight  thee,  and  with  Abbas  reign. 
'  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved !' 
Yet,  midst  the  blaze  of  courts  she  fix'd  her  love 
On  the  cool  fountain,  or  the  shady  grove ; 
Still  with  the  shepherd's  innocence  her  mind 
To  the  sweet  vale  and  flowery  mead  inclined ; 
And  oft  as  Spring  renew'd  the  plains  with  flowers, 
Breathed  his  soft  gales,  and  led  the  fragrant  hours, 
With  sure  return  she  sought  the  sylvan  scene, 
The  breezy  mountains,  and  the  forests  green. 
Her  maids  around  her  moved,  a  duteous  band  ! 
Each  bore  a  crook  all  rural  in  her  hand : 
Some  simple  lay,  of  flocks  and  herds  they  sung  : 
With  joy  the  mountain  and  the  forest  rung. 
'  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved  !' 

*  These  flowers  are  found  in  very  great  abundance  in  some  of 
the  provinces  of  Persia. 
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And  oft  the  royal  lover  left  the  care 
And  thorns  of  state,  attendant  on  the  fair ; 
Oft  to  the  shades  and  low-roof'd  cots  retired, 
Or  sought  the  vale  where  first  his  heart  was  fired  : 
A  russet  mantle,  like  a  swain,  he  wore, 
And  thought  of  crowns  and  busy  courts  no  more. 
'  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved '.' 

Blest  was  the  life  that  royal  Abbas  led: 
Sweet  was  his  love,  and  innocent  his  bed. 
What  if  in  wealth  the  noble  maid  excel ; 
The  simple  shepherd  girl  can  love  as  well. 
Let  those  who  rule  on  Persia's  jewell'd  throne 
Be  famed  for  love,  and  gentlest  love  alone  ; 
Or  wreath,  like  Abbas,  full  of  fair  renown, 
The  lover's  myrtle  with  the  warrior's  crown. 
0  happy  days  !  the  maids  around  her  say  ; 
O  haste,  profuse  of  blessings,  haste  away  ! 
'  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved  !* 


ECLOGUE  IV. 

AGIBAND  SECANDER;  OR,  THE 
FUGITIVES. 

Scene — A  Mountain  in  Circassia.    Time—  Midnight. 

IN  fair  Circassia,  where,  to  love  inclined, 
Each  swain  was  blest,  for  every  maid  wa?  kind  ; 
At  that  still  hour,  when  awful  midnight  reigns, 
And  none  but  wretches  haunt  the  twilight  plains  ; 
What  time  the  Moon  had  hung  her  lamp  on  high, 
And  past  in  radiance  through  the  cloudless  sky  ; 
Sad  o'er  the  dews  two  brother  shepherds  fled, 
Where  wildering  fear  and  desperate  sorrow  led  : 
Past  as  they  prest  their  flight,  behind  them  lay 
Wild  ravaged  plains,  and  valleys  stole  away. 
Along  the  mountain's  bending  sides  they  ran, 
Till,  faint  and  weak,  Secander  thus  began  : 
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Secander. 

'  Oh,  stay  thee,  Agib,  for  my  feet  deny, 
No  longer  friendly  to  my  life,  to  fly. 
Friend  of  my  heart!  Oh  turn  thee  and  survey, 
Trace  our  long  flight  through  all  its  length  of  way  ! 
And  first  review  that  long-extended  plain, 
And  yon  wide  groves,  already  past  with  pain  ! 
Yon  ragged  cliff,  whose  dangerous  path  we  tried  ! 
And,  last,  this  lofty  mountain's  weary  side  !' 
Agib. 

'  Weak  as  thou  art,  yet  hapless  must  thou  know 
The  toils  of  flight,  or  some  severer  woe  ! 
Still  as  I  haste,  the  Tartar  shouts  behind, 
And  shrieks  and  sorrows  load  the  saddening  wind  : 
In  rage  of  heart,  with  ruin  in  his  hand, 
He  blasts  our  harvests,  and  deforms  our  land. 
Yon  citron  grove,  whence  first  in  fear  we  came, 
Droops  its  fair  honours  to  the  conquering  flame  : 
Far  fly  the  swains,  like  us,  in  deep  despair, 
And  leave  to  ruffian  bands  their  fleecy  care.' 
Secander. 

'  Unhappy  land  !  whose  blessings  tempt  the  sword, 
In  vain,  unheard,  thou  call'st  thy  Persian  lord  ! 
In  vain  thou  court'st  him,  helpless,  tp  thine  aid, 
To  shield  the  shepherd,  and  protect  the  maid  ! 
Far  off,  in  thoughtless  indolence  resign'd, 
Soft  dreams  of  love  and  pleasure  soothe  his  mind  ; 
Midst  fair  sultanas  lost  in  idle  joy, 
No  wars  alarm  him,  and  no  fears  annoy.' 
Jfib. 

'  Yet  these  green  hills,  in  summer's  sultry  heat, 
Have  lent  the  monarch  oft  a  cool  retreat. 
Sweet  to  the  sight  is  Zabran's  flowery  plain, 
And  once  by  maids  and  shepherds  loved  in  vain  ! 
No  more  the  virgins  shall  delight  to  rove 
By  Sargis'  banks,  or  Irwan's  shady  grove ; 
On  Tarkie's  mountains  catch  the  cooling  gale, 
Or  breathe  the  sweets  of  Aly's  flowery  vale : 
Fair  scenes !  but,  ah  !  no  more  with  peace  possest, 
With  ease  alluring,  and  with  plenty  blest ! 
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No  more  the  shepherds'  whitening  tents  appear, 
Nor  the  kind  products  of  a  bounteous  year ; 
No  more  the  date,  with  snowy  blossoms  crown'd ! 
But  Ruin  spreads  her  baleful  fires  around.' 

Seconder. 

'  In  vain  Circassia  boasts  her  spicy  groves, 
For  ever  famed  for  pure  and  happy  loves : 
In  vain  she  boasts  her  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Their  eyes',  blue  languish,  and  their  golden  hair. 
Those  eyes  in  tears  their  fruitless  grief  must  send ; 
Those  hairs  the  Tartar's  cruel  hand  shall  rend.' 

Agib. 

'  Ye  Georgian  swains,  that  piteous  learn  from  far 
Circassia's  ruin,  and  the  waste  of  war  : 
Some  weightier  arms  than  crooks  and  staffs  prepare, 
To  shield  your  harvests,  and  defend  your  fair  : 
The  Turk  and  Tartar  like  designs  pursue, 
Fix'd  to  destroy,  and  steadfast  to  undo. 
Wild  as  his  land,  in  native  deserts  bred, 
By  lust  incited,  or  by  malice  led, 
The  villain  Arab,  as  he  prowls  for  prey, 
Oft  marks  with  blood  and  wasting  flames  the  way  ; 
Yet  none  so  cruel  as  the  Tartar  foe, 
To  death  inured,  and  nursed  in  scenes  of  woe.' 

He  said  :  when  loud  along  the  vale  was  heard 
A  shriller  shriek,  and  nearer  fires  appear'd. 
Th'  affrighted  shepherds  through  the  dews  of  night, 
Wide  o'er  the  moonlight  hills  renew'd  their  flight. 


IS 


ODES, 

DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ALLEGORICAL. 


TO  PITY. 

O  THOU  !  the  friend  of  man,  assign'd 
With  balmy  hands  his  wounds  to  bind, 

And  charm  his  frantic  woe  ; 
When  first  Distress,  with  dagger  keen, 
Broke  forth  to  waste  his  destined  scene, 

His  wild  unsated  foe  ! 
By  Fella's*  bard,  a  magic  name, 
By  all  the  griefs  his  thought  could  frame, 

Receive  my  humble  rite  : 
Long,  Pity,  let  the  nations  view 
Thy  sky-worn  robes  of  tenderest  blue, 

And  eyes  of  dewy  light ! 
But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  Ilissus'  distant  side, 

Deserted  stream,  and  mute  1 
Wild  Arunf  too  has  heard  thy 'strains, 
And  Echo,  midst  my  native  plains, 

Been  soothed  by  Pity's  lute. 
There  first  the  wren  thy  myrtles  shed 
On  gentlest  Otway's  infant  head, 

To  him  thy  cell  was  shewn  ; 
And  while  he  sung  the  female  heart, 
With  youth's  soft  notes  unspoil'd  by  art, 

Thy  turtles  mix.'d  their  own. 
Come,  Pity !  come  ;  by  Fancy's  aid, 
Ev'n  now  my  thoughts,  relenting  maid, 

Thy  temple's  pride  design  : 
Its  southern  site,  its  truth  complete, 
Shall  raise  a  wild  enthusiast  heat 

In  all  who  view  the  shrine. 

*  Euripides.  t  A  river  in  Sussex. 
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There  Picture's  toil  shall  well  relate, 
How  chance,  or  hard  involving  fate, 

O'er  mortal  bliss  prevail : 
The  buskin'd  Muse  shall  near  her  stand, 
And  sighing  prompt  her  tender  hand, 

With  each  disastrous  tale. 

There  let  me  oft,  retired  by  day, 
In  dreams  of  passion  melt  away, 

AUow'd  with  thee  to  dwell : 
There  waste  the  mournful  lamp  of  night, 
Till,  Virgin,  thou  again  delight 

To  hear  a  British  shell! 


TO  FEAR. 

THOU,  to  whom  the  world  unknown. 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes,  is  shewn ; 
Who  see'st  appall'd  th'  unreal  scene, 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between  ; 

Ah  Fear !  ah,  frantic  Fear ! 

I  see,  I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye  ! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disorder'd  fly, 

For,  lo  !  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear ! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fix'd  behold  1 
Who  stalks  his  round,  an  hideous  form, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm  ; 
Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep  : 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join'd, 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accursed  the  mind  : 
And  those,  the  fiends,  who  near  allied, 
O'er  Nature's  wounds,  and  wrecks  preside  ; 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air, 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bare  : 
On  whom  that  ravening*  brood  of  Fate, 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait ; 
*  Sophocles'  Eleetra. 
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Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see, 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  thee  ? 

Epode. 

In  earliest  Greece,  to  thee,  with  partial  choice, 
The  grief-full  Muse  addrest  her  infant  tongue  ; 

The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awful  voice, 
Silent ;  ud  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 

Yet  he,  the  bard»  who  first  invoked  thy  name, 
Disdain'd  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 

For  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame, 
But  reach'd  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot's  steel. 

But  who  is  he,  whom  later  garlands  grace, 
Who  left  awhile  o'er  Hybla's  dews  to  rove, 

With  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace,. 
Where  thou  and  furies  shared  the  baleful  grove  ? 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil  th'  incestuous  queent 
Sigh'd  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard, 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene, 
And  he  the  wretch  of  Thebes  no  more  appear'd. 

O  Fear !   I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart, 
Thy  withering  power  inspired  each  mournful  line, 

Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 
Yet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  are  thine  ! 

Antistrophe. 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last  ? 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell, 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  ? 

Or  in  some  hallow'd  seat, 

'Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat, 
Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries  in  tempests  brought  ? 
Dark  Power !   with  shuddering,   meek,  submitted 
Be  mine  to  read  the  visions  old,  [thought, 

Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told. 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view, 
Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true  ; 

*  £schylus.  t  Jocasta. 
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Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'er-awed, 
In  that  thrice-hallow'd  eve  abroad, 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  believe, 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave, 
And  goblins  haunt,  from  fire,  or  fen, 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men  ! 

O  thou,  -whose  spirit  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspeare's  breast ! 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke, 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke ! 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal, 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel : 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree, 
And  I,  O  Fear,  win  dwell  with  thee ! 


TO  SIMPLICITY. 

O  THOC,  by  Nature  taught 

To  breathe  her  genuine  thought, 
In  numbers  warmly  pure,  and  sweetly  strong  : 

Who  first  on  mountains  wild, 

In  Fancy,  loveliest  child, 
Thy  babe,  and  Pleasure's,  nursed  the  powers  of  song ! 

Thou,  who  with  hermit  heart 

Disdain'st  the  wealth  of  art, 
And  gauds,  and  pageant  weeds,  and  trailing  pall: 

But  com'st  a  decent  maid, 

In  Attic  robe  array'd, 
O  chaste,  unboastful  nymph  !  to  thee  I  call ! 

By  all  the  honey'd  store 

On  Hybla's  thymy  shore, 
By  all  her  blooms,  and  mingled  murmurs  dear, 

By  her  whose  love-lorn  woe, 

In  evening  musings  slow, 
Soothed,  sweetly  sad,  Electra's  poef  s  ear : 

By  old  €ephisus'  deep, 
Who  spread  his  wavy  sweep 
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In  warbled  wanderings  round  thy  green  retreat, 

On  whose  enamell'd  side, 

When  holy  Freedom,  died, 
No  equal  haunt  allured  thy  future  feet. 

O  sister  meek  of  Truth, 

To  my  admiring  youth 
Thy  sober  aid  and  native  charms  infuse  ! 

The  flowers  that  sweetest  breathe, 

Though  beauty  cull'd  the  wreath, 
Still  ask  thy  hand  to  range  their  order'd  hues. 

While  Rome  could  none  esteem 

But  virtue's  patriot  theme, 
You  loved  her  hills,  and  led  her  laureate  band ; 

But  staid  to  sing  alone 

To  one  distinguish'd  throne, 
And  turn'd  thy  face,  and  fled  her  alter'd  land. 

No  more,  in  hall  or  bower, 

The  passions  own  thy  power, 
Love,  only  Love,  her  forceless  numbers  mean  ; 

For  thou  hast  left  her  shrine, 

Nor  olive  more,  nor  vine, 
Shall  gain  thy  feet  to  bless  the  servile  scene. 

Though  taste,  though  genius,  bless 

To  some  divine  excess, 
Faint 's  the  cold  work  till  thou  inspire  the  whole  ; 

What  each,  what  all  supply, 

May  court,  may  charm  our  eye, 
Thou  !  only  thou  canst  raise  the  meeting  soul ! 

Of  these  let  others  ask, 

To  aid  some  mighty  task, 
I  only  seek  to  find  thy  temperate  vale  : 
Where  oft  my  reed  might  sound 

To  maids  and  shepherds  round, 
And  all  thy  sons,  O  Nature  !  learn  my  tale. 
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ON  THE  POETICAL  CHARACTER. 

As  once,  if  not  with  light  regard, 

I  read  aright  that  gifted  bard 

(Him  whose  school  above  the  rest 

His  loveliest  Elfin  queen  has  blest), 

One,  only  one,  unrivall'd  fair,* 

Might  hope  the  magic  girdle  wear, 

At  solemn  turneyiung  on  high, 

The  wish  of  each  love-darting  eye. 

Lo !  to  each  other  nymph  in  turn  applied, 

As  if,  in  air  unseen,  some  hovering  hand, 
Some  chaste  and  angel-friend  to  virgin-fame, 

With  whispered  spell  had  burst  the  starting  band, 
It  left  unblest  her  loathed  dishonour'd  side  ; 
Happier,  hopeless  fair,  if  never 
Her  baffled  hand  with  vain  endeavour 
Had  touch'd  that  fatal  zone  to  her  denied ! 
Young  Fancy  thus,  to  me  divinest  name, 

To  whom,  prepared  and  bathed  in  heaven, 

The  cest  of  amplest  power  is  given, 

To  few  the  god-like  gift  assigns, 

To  gird  their  blest  prophetic  loins, 
And  gaze  her  visions  wild,  and  feel  unmix'd  her 


The  band,  as  fairy  legends  say, 
Was  wove  on  that  creating  day, 
When  He,  who  call'd  with  thought  to  birth 
Yon  tented  sky,  this  laughing  earth, 
And  drest  with  springs,  and  forests  tall, 
And  pourM  the  main  engirting  all, 
Long  by  the  loved  enthusiast  woo'd, 
Himself  in  some  diviner  mood, 
Retiring,  sat  with  her  alone, 
And  placed  her  on  his  sapphire  throne, 
The  whiles,  the  vaulted  shrine  around, 
Seraphic  wires  were  heard  to  sound, 
Now  sublimest  triumph  swelling, 
Now  on  love  and  mercy  dwelling; 
And  she,  from  out  the  veiling  cloud, 
*  Florirocl.    See  Spenser,  Leg.  4th. 
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Breathed  her  magic  notes  aloud': 

And  thou,  thou  rich-hair'd  youth  of  morn, 

And  all  thy  subject  life  was  born  ! 

The  dangerous  passions  kept  aloof, 

Far  from  the  sainted  growing  woof ; 

But  near  it  sat  ecstatic  Wonder, 

Listening  the  deep  applauding  thunder  : 

And  Truth,  in  sunny  vest  array'd, 

By  whose  the  Tarsel's  eyes  were  made  ; 

And  the  shadowy  tribes  of  Mind, 

In  braided  dance  their  murmurs  join'd, 

And  all  the  bright  uncounted  powers 

Who  feed  on  heaven's  ambrosial  flowers. 

— Where  is  the  bard  whose  soul  can  now 

Its  high  presuming  hopes  avow  ? 

Where  he  who  thinks,  with  rapture  blind, 

This  hallow'd  work  for  him  designed  ? 

High  on  some  cliff,  to  heaven  up-piled, 

Of  rude  access,  of  prospect  wild, 

Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep, 

Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  valleys  deep, 

And  holy  Genii  guard  the  rock, 

Its  glooms  embrown,  its  springs  unlock, 

While  on  its  rich  ambitious  head 

An  Eden,  like  his  own,  lies  spread, 
I  view  that  oak,  the  fancied  glades,  among, 
By  which,  as  Milton  lay,  his  evening  ear, 
From  many  a  cloud  that  dropp'd  ethereal  dew, 
Night  sphered  in  heaven  its  native  strains  could  hear ; 
On  which  that  ancient  trump  he  reach'd  was  hung  : 

Thither  oft  his  glory  greeting, 

From  Waller's  myrtle  shades  retreating, 
With  many  a  vow  from  Hope's  aspiring  tongue, 
My  trembling  feet  his  guiding  steps  pursue ; 

In  vain — Such  bliss  to  one  alone, 

Of  all  the  sons  of  soul,  was  known, 
And  Heaven,  and  Fancy,  kindred  powers, 
Have  now  o'erturn'd  th'  inspiring  bowers, 
Or  curtain'd  close  such  scenes  from  every  future  view , 


ODE, 
WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  MDCCXLVI. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung  : 
There  Honour  conies,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! 


TO  MERCY. 

Strophe. 

O  THOU  !  who  sitt'st  a  smiling  bride 

By  Valour's  arm'd  and  awful  side, 
Gentlest  of  sky-born  forms,  and  best  adored  : 

Who  oft,  with  songs,  divine  to  hear, 

Winn'st  from  his  fatal  grasp  the  spear, 
And  hidest  in  wreaths  of  flowers  his  bloodless  sword ! 

Thou  who,  amidst  the  deathful  field, 

By  godlike  chiefs  alone  beheld, 
Oft  with  thy  bosqm  bare  art  found, 
Pleading  for  him,  the  youth  who  sinks  to  ground  : 

See,  Mercy,  see  !  with  pure  and  loaded  hands, 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  Genius  stands, 
And  decks  thy  altar  still,  though  pierced  with  many 
a  wound ! 

Antistrophe. 

When  he  whom  even  our  joys  provoke, 
The  fiend  of  Nature,  join'd  his  yoke, 
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Andrush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isle  his  prey: 
Thy  form,  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 
O'ertook  him  on  his  blasted  road, 

And  stopp'd  his  wheels,  and  look'd  his  rage  away. 
I  see  recoil  his  sable  steeds, 
That  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds, 

Thy  tender  melting  eyes  they  own  : 

O  maid !  for  all  thy  love  to  Britain  shewn, 
Where  Justice  bars  her  iron  tower, 
To  thee  we  build  a  roseate  bower, 

Thou,  thou  shalt  rule    our  queen,  and  share  our 
monarch's  throne ! 


TO  LIBERTY. 

Strophe. 

WHO  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 
And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading, 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue, 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding, 
Applauding  Freedom  loved  of  old  to  view  ? 
What  new  Alcaeus,  fancy-blest, 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  drest, 
At  Wisdom's  shrine  awhile  its  name  concealing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renown'd  ?) 

Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round  revealing, 
It  leap'd  in  glory  forth,  and  dealt  her  prompted 

O  Goddess !  in  that  feeling  hour,  [wound  i 

When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  ears, 

Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  power 
E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 

No,  Freedom !  no,  I  will  not  tell 
How  Rome,  before  thy  weeping  face, 

With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant  statue,  fell, 
Puah'd  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base, 
When  Time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke, 
And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace, 
With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke,  [broke  ! 

And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  fragments 
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Epode  I. 

Yet  e'en,  where'er  the  least  appear'd, 

Th'  admiring  world  thy  hand  revered : 

Still,  'midst  the  scattered  states  around, 

Some  remnants  of  her  strength  were  found : 

They  saw,  by  what  escaped  the  storm, 

How  wondrous  rose  her  perfect  form, 

How  in  the  great,  the  labour'd  .whole, 

Each  mighty  master  pour'd  his  soul ! 

For  sunny  Florence,  seat  of  art, 

Beneath  her  vines  preserved  a  part, 

Till  they,  whom  Science  loved  to  name, 

(Oh !  who  could  fear  it  ?)  quench'd  her  flame. 

And  lo,  an  humbler  relic  laid 

In  jealous  Pisa's  olive  shade ! 

See  small  Marino  joins  the  theme, 

Though  least,  not  last  in  thy  esteem ; 

Strike,  louder  strike,  th'  ennobling  strings 

To  those,  whose  merchant-sons  were  kings ; 

To  him,  who  deck'd  with  pearly  pride, 

In  Adria  weds  his  green-hair'd  bride  : 

Hail,  port  of  glory,  wealth,  and  pleasure ! 

Ne'er  let  me  change  this  Lydian  measure ; 

Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate, 

To  sad  Liguria's  bleeding  state. 

Ah,  no !  more  pleased  thy  haunts  I  seek, 

On  wild  Helvetia's  mountains  bleak : 

(Where,  when  the  favour'd  of  thy  choice, 

The  daring  archer  heard  thy  voice  ; 

Forth  from  his  eyrie  roused  in  dread, 

The  ravening  eagle  northward  fled.) 

Or  dwell  in  willow'd  meads  more  near, 

With  those*  to  whom  thy  stork  is  dear  : 
Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruised, 
Whose  crown  a  British  queen  refused, 

*  The  Dutch,  amongst  whom  there  are  very  severe  penalties 
for  those  who  are  convicted  of  killing  this  bird.  They  are  kept 
tame  in  almost  all  their  towns,  and  particularly  at  the  Hague  ; 
of  the  arms  of  which  they  make  a  part.  The  common  people  of 
Holland  are  said  to  entertain  a  superstitious  sentiment,  that  if 
the  whole  species  of  them  should  become  extinct,  they  should 
lose  their  liberties. 
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The  magic  works,  thou  feeVst  the  stains, 
One  holier  name  alone  remains  : 
The  perfect  spell  shall  then  avail, 
Hail,  nymph  !  adored  by  Britain,  hail ! 

Antistropke. 

Beyond  the  measure  vast  of  thought, 
The  works,  the  'wizard  Time  has  wrought ! 

The  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  antique  story, 
Saw  Britain  link'd  to  his  now  adverse  strand,* 
No  sea  between,  nor  cliffs  sublime  and  hoary, 
He  pass'd  with  unwet  feet  through  all  our  land. 
To  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say, 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way, 
Where  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  mountains  rounding  ; 

Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  'gan  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm  even  Nature's  self  confounding, 
Withering  her  giant  sons  with  strange  uncouth 

surprise. 
This  pillar'd  earth,  so  firm  and  wide, 

By  winds  and  inward  labours  torn, 
In  thunders  dread  was  push'd  aside, 

And  down  the  shouldering  billows  borne. 
And  see  like  gems  her  laughing  train, 

The  little  isles  on  every  side  ; 
Mona,t  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the  main, 

Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide, 
And  Wight,  who  checks  the  westering  tide, 

For  thee  consenting  Heaven  has  each  bestow'd, 
A  fair  attendant  on  her  sovereign  pride  : 

To  thee  this  blest  divorce  she  owed,  [abode. 

For  thou  hast  made  her  vales  thy  loved,  thy  last 

*  This  tradition  is  mentioned  by  several  of  our  old  historians. 
Some  naturalists  too  have  endeavoured  to  support  the  proba 
bility  of  the  fact,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  correspondent 
disposition  of  the  two  opposite  coasts. 

t  I'here  is  a  tradition  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  that  a  mermaid  be 
coming  enamoured  of  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  beauty,  took 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  him  one  day  as  he  walked  on  the 
shore,  and  opened  her  passion  to  him.  but  was  received  with  a 
coldness,  occasioned  by  his  horror  and  surprise  at  her  appear 
ance.  This,  however,  was  so  misconstrued  by  the  sea-lady,  that 
in  revenge  for  his  treatment  of  her  she  punished  the  whole  island, 
by  covering  it  with  a  mist,  so  that  all  who  attempted  to  carry  on 
afiy  commerce  with  it,  either  never  arrived  at  it,  but  wandered  up 
and  down  the  sea,  or  were  upon  a  sudden  wrecked  upon  its  cliffs. 
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Epode  II. 

Then,  too,  'tis  said,  an  hoary  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  navel  of  our  isle, 
Thy  shrine  in  some  religious  wood, 
O  soul-enforcing  Goddess  !  stood ; 
There  oft  the  painted  native's  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet ; 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time's  backward  rolls,  to  find  its  place  ; 
Whether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 
Or  Roman's  self,  o'erturned  the  fame  : 
Or  in  what  heaven-left  age  it  fell  ; 
'Twere  hard  for  modern  song  to  tell. 
Yet  still,  if  Truth  those  beams  infuse, 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  Muse, 
Beyond  yon  braided  clouds  that  lie, 
Paving  the  light  embroider'd  sky, 
Amidst  the  bright  pavilion'd  plains 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blest, 
Or  bowers  by  Spring  or  Hebe  drest, 
The  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion's  story, 
In  warlike  weeds,  retired  in  glory, 
Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  th'  immortal  string. 

How  may  the  poet  now  unfold 
What  never  tongue  or  numbers  told  1 
How  learn,  delighted  and  amazed, 
What  hands  unknown  that  fabric  raised  ? 
E'en  now,  before  his  favour'd  eyes, 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise ! 
Yet  Grecia's  graceful  orders  join, 
Majestic  through  the  mix'd  design  : 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose 
Each  sphere-found  gem  of  richest  hues : 
Whate'er  heaven's  purer  mould  contains, 
When  nearer  suns  emblaze  its  veins  ; 
There  on  the  walls  the  Patriot's  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight, 
And,  graved  with  some  prophetic  rage, 
Read  Albion's  fame  through  every  age. 
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Ye  forms  divine,  ye  laureate  band, 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand ! 
Now  soothe  her,  to  her  blissful  train 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain  : 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
E'en  Anger's  blood-shot  eyes  in  sleep: 
Before  whose  breathing  bosom's  balm, 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm ; 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravaged  shore ; 
Our  youths,  enamour'd  of  the  fair, 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair, 
Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound, 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around, 
'Oh  how  supremely  art  thou  blest! 
Thou,  lady— thou  shalt  rule  the  West!' 


TO  A  LADY, 

On  the  Death  of  Colonel  Charles  Ross,  in  the  Action 
at  Fontenoy. 

Written  May,  1745. 

WHILE,  lost  to  all  his  former  mirth, 
Britannia's  genius  bends  to  earth, 

And  mourns  the  fatal  day ; 
While  stain'd  with  blood  he  strives  to  tear, 
Unseemly,  from  his  sea-green  hair 

The  wreaths  of  cheerful  May : 

The  thoughts  which  musing  Pity  pays, 
And  fond  Remembrance  loves  to  raise, 

Your  faithful  hours  attend  : 
Still  Fancy,  to  herself  unkind, 
Awakes  to  grief  the  soften'd  mind, 

And  points  the  bleeding  friend. 

By  rapid  Scheldt's  descending  wave 
His  country's  vows  shall  bless  the  grave, 
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Where'er  the  youth  is  laid  : 
That  sacred  spot  the  village  hind 
With  every  sweetest  turf  shall  bind, 

And  Peace  protect  the  shade. 
O'er  him,  whose  doom  thy  virtues  grieve, 
Aerial  forms  shall  sit  at  eve, 

And  bend  the  pensive  head  ! 
And,  fall'n  to  save  his  injured  land, 
Imperial  Honour's  awful  hand 

Shall  point  his  lonely  bed! 
The  warlike  dead  of  every  age, 
Who  fill  the  fair  recording  page, 

Shall  leave  their  sainted  rest : 
And,  half  reclining  on  his  spear, 
Each  wondering  chief  by  turns  appear, 

To  hail  the  blooming  guest. 
Old  Edward's  sons,  unknown  to  yield, 
Shall  crowd  from  Cressy's  laurell'd  field, 

And  gaze  with  fix'd  delight : 
Again  for  Britain's  wrongs  they  feel, 
Again  they  snatch  the  gleamy  steel, 

And  wish  tb/  avenging  fight. 
But  lo,  where,  sunk  in  deep  despair, 
Her  garments  torn,  her  bosom  bare, 

Impatient  Freedom  lies ! 
Her  matted  tresses  madly  spread,  • 
To  every  sod  which  wraps  the  dead 

She  turns  her  joyless  eyes. 
Ne'er  shall  she  leave  that  lowly  ground 
Till  notes  of  triumph  bursting  round 

Proclaim  her  reign  restored  : 
Till  William  seek  the  sad  retreat, 
And,  bleeding  at  her  sacred  feet, 

Present  the  sated  word. 

If,  weak  to  soothe  so  soft  a  heart, 
These  pictured  glories  nought  impart, 

To  dry  thy  constant  tear : 
If  yet,  in  Sorrow's  distant  eye, 
Exposed  and  pale  thou  see'st  him  lie, 

Wild  War  insulting  near : 
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Where'er  from  time  thou  courf  at  relief, 
The  Muse  shall  still,  with  social  grief, 

Her  gentlest  promise  keep  : 
E'en  humble  Harting's  cottaged  vale 
Shall  learn  the  sad  repeated  tale, 

And  bid  her  shepherds  weep. 
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IF  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales; 

O  nymph  reserved !   while  now  the  biight-hair'd  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : — 

Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing  ; 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 
As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedle'ss  hum  : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 

To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain, 
Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  darkening  vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return ! 
For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shews 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hour*,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 
And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with 

sedge, 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet, 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 
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Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene, 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or,  if  chill  blust'ring  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut, 
That,  from  the  mountain's  side, 
Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover'd  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve ! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves ; 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favourite  name ! 


TO  PEACE. 

O  THOU  !  who  badest  thy  turtles  bear 
Swift  from  his  grasp  thy  golden  hair, 

And  sought'st  thy  native  skies  ; 
When  War,  by  vultures  drawn  from  far, 
To  Britain  bent  his  iron  car, 

And  bade  his  storms  arise  ! 

Tired  of  his  rude  tyrannic  sway, 
Our  youth  shall  fix  some  festive  day, 
C2 
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His  sullen  shrines  to  burn  :     \ 
But  thou,  who  hear'st  the  turning  spheres, 
What  sounds  may  charm  thy  partial  ears, 

And  gain  thy  blest  return ! 
O  Peace  !  thy  injured  robes  up-bind ! 
O  rise,  and  leave  not  one  behind 

Of  all  thy  beamy  train  : 
The  British  lion,  goddess  sweet, 
Lies  stretch'd  on  earth  to  kiss  thy  feet, 

And  own  thy  holier  reign. 
Let  others  court  thy  transient  smile, 
But  come  to  grace  thy  western  isle, 

By  warlike  Honour  led ; 
And,  while  around  her  ports  rejoice, 
While  all  her  sons  adore  thy  choice, 

With  him  for  ever  wed ! 


THE  MANNERS. 

FAREWELL,  for  clearer  ken  design'd, 
The  dim-discovered  tracts  of  mind ; 
Truths  which,  from  action's  paths  retired, 
My  silent  search  in  vain  required  ! 
No  more  my  sail  that  deep  explores, 
No  more  I  search  those  magic  shores, 
What  regions  part  the  world  of  soul, 
Or  whence  thy  streams,  Opinion,  roll : 
If  e'er  I  round  such  fairy  field, 
Some  power  impart  the  spear  and  shield, 
At  which  the  wizard  Passions  fly, 
By  which  the  giant  Follies  die  ! 

Farewell  the  porch,  whose  roof  is  seen, 
Arch'd  with  th'  enlivening  olive's  green  : 
Where  Science,  prank'd  in  tissued  vest, 
By  Reason,  Pride,  and  Fancy  drest, 
Comes  like  a  bride,  so  trim  array'd, 
To  wed  with  Doubt  in  Plato's  shade ! 

Youth  of  the  quick  uncheated  sight, 
Thy  walks,  Observance,  more  invite! 
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O  thou,  who  lov'st  that  ampler  range, 
Where  life's  wide  prospects  round  thee  change, 
And,  with  her  mingled  sons  allied, 
Throw'st  the  prattling  page  aside, 
To  me  in  converse  sweet  impart, 
To  read  in  man  the  native  heart, 
To  learn,  where  Science  sure  is  found, 
From  Nature  as  she  lives  around : 
And,  gazing  oft  her  mirror  true, 
By  turns  each  shifting  image  view  ! 
Till  meddling  Art's  officious  lore 
Reverse  the  lessons  taught  before ; 
Alluring  from  a  safer  rule, 
To  dream  in  her  enchanted  school ; 
Thou,  Heaven,  whate'er  of  great  we  boast, 
Hast  blest  this  social  science  most. 
Retiring  hence  to  thoughtful  cell, 
As  Fancy  breathes  her  potent  spell, 
Not  vain  she  finds  the  charmful  task, 
In  pageant  quaint,  in  motley  mask ; 
Behold,  before  her  musing  eyes 
The  countless  Manners  round  her  rise  ; 
While,  ever  varying  as  they  pass, 
To  some  Contempt  applies  her  glass  : 
With  these  the  white-robed  Maids  combine, 
And  those  the  laughing  Satyrs  join ! 
But  who  is  he  whom  now  she  views, 
In  robe  of  wild  contending  hues  ? 
Thou  by  the  Passions  nursed ;   I  greet 
The  comic  sock  that  binds  thy  feet ! 
O  Humour,  thou  whose  name  is  known 
To  Britain's  favour'd  isle  alone  : 
Me  too  amidst  thy  band  admit ; 
There  where  the  young-eyed  healthful  Wit 
(Whose  jewels  in  his  crisped  hair 
Are  placed  each  other's  beams  to  share), 
Whom  no  delights  from  thee  divide 
In  laughter  loosed,  attends  thy  side  J 

By  old  Miletus,*  who  so  long 
Has  ceased  his  love-inwoven  song ; 

*  Alluding  to  the  Milesian  Tales,  some  of  the  earliest  ro 
mances. 
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By  all  you  taught  the  Tuscan  maids, 

In  changed  Italians  modern  shades ; 

By  him,*  whose  knight's  distinguish'd 

Refined  a  nation's  lust  of  fame ; 

Whose  tales  e'en  now,  with  echos  sweet, 

Castilia's  Moorish  hills  repeat : 

Or  him,t  whom  Seine's  hlue  nymphs  deplore, 

In  watchet  weeds,  on  Gallia's  shore ; 

Who  drew  the  sad  Sicilian  maid, 

By  virtues  in  her  sire  betrayM : 

O  Nature  boon,  from  whom  proceed 
Each  forceful  thought,  each  prompted  deed; 
If  but  from  thee  I  hope  to  feel, 
On  all  my  heart  imprint  thy  seal ! 
Let  some  retreating  Cynic  find 
Those  oft-turn'd  scrolls  I  leave  behind ; 
The  Sports  and  I  this  hour  agree, 
To  rove  thy  scene-full  world  with  thee ! 


THE   PASSIONS. 


AN   ODE   FOR    MUSIC. 

WHEN  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell, 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possest  beyond  the  Muse's  painting ; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturb'd,  delighted,  raised,  refined  : 
'Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired, 


From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatch'd  her  instruments  of  sound, 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 

+  Monsieur  Le  Sase,  author  of  the  incomparable  Adventures 
of  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane,  who  died  in  Paris  in  the  year  1745. 
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Each,  for  Madness  ruled  the  hour, 
Would  proye  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid, 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woeful  measures  wan  Despair — 
Low  solemn  sounds  his  grief  beguiled, 

A  sullen,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope !  with  eyes  so  fair, 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song  ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close, 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden 
hair. 

And  longer  had  she  sung, — but,  with  a  frown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  down  ; 

And,  with  a  withering  look, 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe  ! 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side, 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter'd  mien, 
While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting  from 
his  head. 
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Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fix'd, 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state  ! 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd, 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  call'd  on  Hate. 
With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 
Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired ; 
And  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seat, 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 
And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 
Bubbling  runnels join'd  the  sound; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole, 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay, 
Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing, 
Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  O  !  how  alter'd  was  its  sprightlier  tone ! 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulders  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known. 
The  oak-crown'd  Sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  Queen, 
Satyrs  and  Sylvan  boys  were  seen, 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  greeii ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear, 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 
Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial ; 

He  with  vain  crowa  advancing, 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest  ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing  ; 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings, 
Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round ; 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound ; 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 
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O  Music !  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid ! 
Why,  goddess,  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  ? 
As,  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
You  learn'd  an  all-commanding  power, 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endear'd ! 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Art  ? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  I 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  god-like  age, 
Fill  thy  recording  Sister's  page — 
'Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age  ; 
E'en  all  at  once  together  found 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound — 
O  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease, 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece  : 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state  ! 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate '. 


AN  EPISTLE, 

ADDRESSED  TO  SIR  THOMAS  HANMER, 
On  his  Edition  ofShakspeare's  Worlts. 

WHILE, born  to  bring  the  Muse's  happier  days, 

A  patriot's  hand  protects  a  poet's  lays, 

While  nursed  by  you  she  sees  her  myrtles  bloom 

Green  and  unwither'd  o'er  his  honour'd  tomb ; 

Excuse  her  doubts,  if  yet  she  fears  to  tell 

What  secret  transports  in  her  bosom  swell : 

With  conscious  awe  she  hears  the  critic's  fame, 

And  blushing  hides  her  wreath  at  Shakspeare's  name. 
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Hard  was  the  lot  those  injured  strains  endured, 
Unowned  by  Science,  and  by  years  obscured  : 
Fair  Fancy  wept ;  and  echoing  sighs  confess' d 
A  fixt  despair  in  every  tuneful  breast. 
Not  with  more  grief  th'  afflicted  swains  appear, 
When  wintry  winds  deform  the  plenteous  year ; 
When  lingering  frosts  the  ruin'd  seats  invade, 
Where  Peace  resorted,  and  the  Graces  play'd. 

Each  rising  art  by  just  gradation  moves, 
Toil  builds  on  toil,  and  age  on  age  improves  : 
The  Muse  alone  unequal  dealt  her  rage, 
And  graced  with  noblest  pomp  her  earliest  stage. 
Preserved  through  time,  the  speaking  scenes  impart 
Each  changeful  wish  of  Phaedra's  tortured  heart  * 
Or  paint  the  curse  that  mark'd  the  *Theban's  reign, 
A  bed  incestuous,  and  a  father  slain. 
With  kind  concern  our  pitying  eyes  o'erflow, 
Trace  the  sad  tale,  anxl  own  another's  woe. 

To  Rome  removed,  with  wit  secure  to  please, 
The  comic  sisters  kept  their  native  ease  : 
With  jealous  fear  declining  Greece  beheld 
Her  own  Menander's  art  almost  excelled! 
But  every  Muse  «essay'd  to  raise  in  vain 
Some  labour'd  rival  of  her  tragic  strain  ; 
Ilyssus'  laurels,  though  transferr'd  with  toil, 
Droop'd  their  fair  leaves,  nor  knew  th'  unfriendly  soil. 

As  Arts  expired,  resistless  Dulness  rose  ; 
Goths,  priests,  or  Vandals, — all  were  Learning's  foes, 
Tillf  Julius  first  recall'd  each  exiled  maid, 
And  Cosmo  own'd  them  in  th'  Etrurian  shade  : 
Then  deeply  skill'd  in  Love's  engaging  theme, 
The  soft  Proven9al  pass'd  to  Arno's  stream : 
With  graceful  ease  the  wanton  lyre  he  strung, 
Sweet  flow'd  the  lays — but  love  was  all  he  sung. 
The  gay  description  could  not  fail  to  move  ; 
For,  led  by  Nature,  all  are  friends  to  love. 

But  Heaven,  still  various  in  its  works,  decreed 
The  perfect  boast  of  time  should  last  succeed. 

*  The  CEdipus  of  Sophocles, 
t  Julius  II.  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Leo  X. 
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The  beauteous  union  must  appear  at  length, 
Of  Tuscan  fancy,  and  Athenian  strength  : 
One  greater  Muse  Eliza's  reign  adorn, 
And  e'en  a  Shakspeare  to  her  fame  be  born ! 

Yet,  ah  !  so  bright  her  morning's  opening  ray, 
In  vain  our  Britain  hoped  an  equal  day ! 
No  second  growth  the  western  isle  could  bear, 
At  once  exhausted  with  too  rich  a  year. 
Too  nicely  Jonson  knew  the  critic's  part ; 
Nature  in  him  was  almost  lost  in  art. 
Of  softer  mould  the  gentle  Fletcher  came, 
The  next  in  order,  as  the  next  in  name. 
With  pleas'd  attention  'midst  his  scenes  we  find 
Each  glowing  thought  that  warms  the  female  mind ; 
Each  melting  sigh,  and  every  tender  tear, 
The  lover's  wishes,  and  the  virgin's  fear. 
His*  every  strain  the  Smiles  and  Graces  own  : 
But  stronger  Shakspeare  felt  for  man  alone  : 
Drawn  by  his  pen,  our  ruder  passions  stand 
Th'  unrivall'd  picture  of  his  early  hand. 

tWith  gradual  steps,  and  slow,  exacter  France 
Saw  Art's  fair  empire  o'er  her  shores  advance  : 
By  length  of  toil  a  bright  perfection  knew, 
Correctly  bold,  and  just  in  all  she  drew  ; 
Till  late  Corneille,  with  JLucan's  spirit  fired, 
Breathed  the  free  strain,  as  Rome  and  he  inspired  : 
And  classic  Judgment  gain'd  to  sweet  Racine 
The  temperate  strength  of  Maro's  chaster  line. 

But  wilder  far  the  British  laurel  spread, 
And  wreaths  less  artful  crown  our  poet's  head. 
Yet  he  alone  to  every  scene  could  give 
Th'  historian's  truth,  and  bid  the  manners  live. 
Waked  at  his  call,  I  view  with  glad  surprise 
Majestic  forms  of  mighty  monarchs  rise. 

*  Their  characters  are  thus  distinguished  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

t  About  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  poet  Hardy  was  in  great 
repute  in  France.  He  wrote,  according  to  Fontenelle.  six  hun 
dred  plays.  The  French  potts  after  him  applied  themselves 
in  general  to  the  correct  improvement  of  the  stage,  which  was 
almost  totally  disregarded  by  those  of  our  own  country,  Jonson 
excepted. 

I  The  favourite  author  of  the  elder  Corneille. 
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There  Henry's  trumpets  spread  their  loud  alarms, 

And  laurell'd  Conquest  waits  her  hero's  arms. 

Here  gentle  Edward  claims  a  pitying  sigh, 

Scarce  born  to  honours,  and  so  soon  to  die ! 

Yet  shall  thy  throne,  unhappy  infant !  bring 

No  beam  of  comfort  to  the  guilty  king  : 

The*  time  shall  come,  when  Glo'ster's  heart  shall  bleed, 

In  life's  last  hours,  with  horror  of  the  deed  : 

When  dreary  visions  shall  at  last  present 

Thy  vengeful  image  in  the  midnight  tent ; 

Thy  hand  unseen  the  secret  death  shall  bear, 

Blunt  the  weak  sword,  and  break  th'  oppressive  spear  ! 

Where'er  we  turn,  by  Fancy  charm'd,  we  find 
Some  sweet  illusion  of  the  cheated  mind. 
Oft,  wild  of  wing,  she  calls  the  soul  to  rove 
With  humbler  Nature  in  the  rural  grove ; 
Where  swains  contented  own  the  quiet  scene, 
And  twilight  fairies  tread  the  circled  green  : 
Dress'd  by  her  hand  the  woods  and  valleys  smile, 
And  spring  diffusive  decks  th'  enchanted  isle. 

O  more  than  all  in  powerful  genius  blest, 
Come,  take  thine  empire  o'er  the  willing  breast ! 
Whate'er  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  shall  feel, 
Thy  songs  support  me,  and  thy  morals  heal ! 
There  every  thought  the  poet's  warmth  may  raise, 
There  native  music  dwells  in  all  the  lays. 
Oh,  might  some  verse  with  happiest  skill  persuade 
Expressive  Picture  to  adopt  thine  aid  ! 
What  wondrous  draughts  might  rise  from  every  page ! 
What  other  Raphaels  charm  a  distant  age  ! 

Methinks  e'en  now  I  view  some  free  design, 
Where  breathing  Nature  lives  in  every  line  : 
Chaste  and  subdued  the  modest  lights  decay, 
Steal  into  shades,  and  mildly  melt  away. 
— And  see,  wheret  Antony,  in  tears  approved, 
Guards  the  pale  relics  of  the  chief  he  loved : 
O'er  the  cold  corse  the  warrior  seems  to  bend, 
Deep  sunk  in  grief,  and  mourns  his  murder'd  friend ! 

*  Tempus  erit  Turno,  magno  cum  optaverit  eniptum 
Intactum  Pallanta,  &c. 

t  See  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar. 
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Still  as  they  press  he  calls  on  all  around, 

Lifts  the  torn  robe,  and  points  the  bleeding  wound. 

But  who*  is  he,  whose  brows  exalted  bear 
A  wrath  impatient,  and  a  fiercer  air  ? 
Awake  to  all  that  injured  worth  can  feel, 
On  his  own  Rome  he  turns  th'  avenging  steel : 
Yet  shall  not  war's  insatiate  fury  fall 
(So  Heaven  ordains  it)  on  the  destin'd  wall. 
See  the  fond  mother,  'midst  the  plaintive  train, 
Hung  on  his  knees,  and  prostrate  on  the  plain ! 
Touch'd  to  the  soul,  in  vain  he  strives  to  hide 
The  son's  affection  in  the  Roman's  pride  : 
O'er  all  the  man  conflicting  passions  rise, 
Rage  grasps  the  sword,  while  Pity  melts  the  eyes. 

Thus,  generous  Critic,  as  thy  bard  inspires, 
The  sister  Arts  shall  nurse  their  drooping  fires ; 
Each  from  his  scenes  her  stores  alternate  bring, 
Blend  the  fair  tints,  or  wake  the  vocal  string  : 
Those  Sibyl-leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind 
(For  poets  ever  were  a  careless  kind), 
By  thee  disposed,  no  farther  toil  demand, 
But,  just  to  Nature,  own  thy  forming  hand. 

So  spread  o'er  Greece,  th'  harmonious  whole  un 
known, 

Even  Homer's  numbers  charm'd  by  parts  alone. 
Their  own  Ulysses  scarce  had  wander'd  more, 
By  winds  and  waters  cast  on  every  shore : 
When,  rais'd  by  Fate,  some  former  Hanmer  join'd 
Each  beauteous  image  of  the  boundless  mind  : 
And  bade,  like  thee,  his  Athens  ever  claim 
A  fond  alliance  with  the  Poet's  name. 

*  Coriolanus.    See  Mr.  Spence's  dialogue  on  the  Odyssey. 
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Sung  by  Guiderus  and  Arviragus  over  Fidele, 
supposed  to  be  dead. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  Spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove ; 

Bat  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  wither'd  witch  shall  here  be  seen, 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew; 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew ! 

The  red-breast  oft  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gather'd  flowers, 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 
In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell ; 

Or  midst  the  chase,  on  every  plain, 
The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell : 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore ; 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed  ; 
Beloved,  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 

And  mourn'd,  till  Pity's  self  be  dead, 
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ODE 

ON 

THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  THOMSON. 

The  Scene  of  the  following  Stanzas  is  supposed  to 
lie  on  the  Thames,  near  Richmond. 

I. 

IN  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 
Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  ! 

The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 
To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave  ! 

II. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whisp'ring  reeds 

His  airy  harp*  shall  now  be  laid ; 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

III. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here ; 

And  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell, 
Shall  sadly  seem  in  Pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

IV. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest ; 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest ! 

V. 

And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening*  spire, 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

*  The  harp  of  ^olus,  of  wbich  see  a  description  in  the  Castle 
of  Indolence. 

t  Richmond  church. 
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VI. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed, 
Ah !  what  will  every  dirge  avail ! 

Or  tears  which  Love  and  Pity  shed, 
That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 

VII. 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimm'ring  near ; 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die, 
And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

VIII. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend, 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side, 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend ! 

IX. 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade, 
Dun  Night  has  veil'd  the  solemn  view  ! 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 
Meek  Nature's  child,  again  adieu  ! 


*The  genial  meads,  assign 'd  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom  ! 

There  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

XI. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes  : 

'  O  vales,  and  wild  woods !'  shall  he  say, 
'  In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies !' 

*  Mr.  Thomson  resided  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond 
some  time  before  his  death. 
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VERSES 

Written  on  a  Paper  which  contained  a  Piece  of 
Bride-cake. 

YE  curious  hands,  that,  hid  from  vulgar  eyes, 
By  search  profane  shall  find  this  hallowed  cake, 

With  virtue's  awe  forbear  the  sacred  prize, 
Nor  dare  a  theft,  for  love  and  pity's  sake  ! 

This  precious  relic,  form'd  by  magic  power, 
Beneath  the  shepherd's  haunted  pillow  laid, 

Was  meant  by  love  to  charm  the  silent  hour, 
The  secret  present  of  a  matchless  maid. 

The  Cyprian  queen,  at  Hymen's  fond  request, 
Each  nice  ingredient  chose  with  happiest  art ; 

Fears,  sighs,  and  wishes  of  th'  enamour'd  breast, 
And  pains  that  please,  are  mixt  in  every  part. 

With  rosy  hand  the  spicy  fruit  she  brought, 

From  Paphian  hills,  and  fair  Cytherea's  isle  ; 
And  temper'd  sweet  with  these  the  melting  thought, 

The  kiss  ambrosial,  and:  the  yielding  smile. 
Ambiguous  looks,  that  scorn  and  yet  relent, 

Denials  mild,  and  firm  unalter'd  truth  ; 
Reluctant  pride,  and  amorous  faint  consent, 

And  meeting  ardours,  and  exulting  youth. 

Sleep,  wayward  god !  hath  sworn,  while  these  remain, 
With  flattering  dreams  to  dry  his  nightly  tear, 

And  cheerful  Hope,  so  oft  invoked  in  vain, 
With  fairy  songs  shall  soothe  his  pensive  ear. 

If,  bound  by  vows  to  Friendship's  gentle  side, 
And  fond  of  soul,  thou  hop'st  an  equal  grace, 

If  youth  or  maid  thy  joys  and  griefs  divide, 
O,  much  entreated,  leave  this  fatal  place  ! 

Sweet  Peace,  who  long  hathshunn'd  my  plaintive  lay, 
Consents  at  length  to  bring  me  short  delight ; 

Thy  careless  steps  may  scare  her  doves  away, 
And  grief  with  raven  note  usurp  the  night. 


AN    ODE 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  HIGH 
LANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

I. 

HOME  !  thoureturn'stfrom  Thames,  whose  Naiads  long 
Have  seen  thee  lingering  with  a  fond  delay, 
Mid  those  soft  friends,  whose  hearts  some  future  day 

Shall  melt,  perhaps,  to  hear  thy  tragic  song. 

Go,  not  unmindful  of  that  cordial  youth,* 
Whom,  long  endear'd,  thou  leavestby  Lavant'sside ; 

Together  let  us  wish  him  lasting  truth, 

And  joy  untainted,  with  his  destined  bride. 

Go  !  nor  regardless,  while  these  numbers  boast 
My  short-lived  bliss,  forget  my  social  name  ; 

But  think,  far  off,  how,  on  the  southern  coast, 
I  met  thy  friendship  with  an  equal  flame  ! 

Fresh  to  that  soil  thou  turn'st,  where  ev'ry  vale 
Shall  prompt  the  poet,  and  his  song  demand : 

To  thee  thy  copious  subjects  ne'er  shall  fail ; 
Thou  need'st  but  take  thy  pencil  to  thy  hand, 
And  paint  what  all  believe,  who  own  thy  genial  land. 

II. 

There  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill ; 

'Tis  Fancy's  land  to  which  thou  sett'st  thy  feet ; 

Where  still,  'tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet, 
Beneath  each  birken  shade,  on  mead  or  hill. 
There  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store, 

To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowls  allots; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage-door, 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 
There,  every  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 

How,  wing'd  with  Fate,  their  elf-shot  arrows  fly, 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes, 

Or,  stretch'd  on  earth,  the  heart-smit  heifers  lie. 

*  A  pentleraan  of  the  name  of  Barrow,  who  introduced  Home 
to  Collins. 
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Such  airy  beings  awe  th'  untutor'd  swain :    [neglect  ; 

Nor  thou,  though  learn'd,  his  homelier  thoughts 
Let  thy  sweet  Muse  the  rural  faith  sustain  ; 

These  are  the  themes  of  simple,  sure  effect, 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  reign, 
And  fill,  with  double  force,  her  heart-commanding 


III. 

E'en  yet  preserved,  how  often  may'st  thou  hear, 

Where  to  the  pole  the  Boreal  mountains  run, 
-  Taught  by  the  father  to  his  list'ning  son,  [ear. 

Strange  lays,  whose  power  had  charm'd  a  Spenser's 
At  evYy  pause,  before  thy  mind  possest, 

Old  Runic  bards  shall  seem  to  rise  around, 
With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many-colour'd  vest, 

Their  matted  hair  with  boughs  fantastic  crowned  : 
Whether  thou  bidd'st  the  well-taught  hind  repeat 

The  choral  dirge,  that  mourns  some  chieftain  brave, 
When  ev'ry  shrieking  maid  her  bosom  beat, 

And  strew'd  with  choicest  herbs  his  scented  grave  ; 
Or  whether,  sitting  in  the  shepherd's  shiel,* 

Thou  hear'st  some  sounding  tale  of  war's  alarms  ; 
When  at  the  bugle's  call,  with  fire  and  steel, 

The  sturdy  clans  pour'd  forth  their  brawny  swarms, 

And  hostile  brothers  met  to  prove  each  others'  arms. 

IV. 

'Tis  thine  to  sing,  how,  framing  hideous  spells, 
In  Sky's  lone  isle,  the  gifted  wizard-seer, 
Lodged  in  the  wintry  cave,  with  Fate's  fell  spear, 

Or  in  the  depth  of  Uist's  dark  forest  dwells  : 
How  they,  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  engross, 

With  their  own  visions  oft  astonish'd  droop, 
When,  o'er  the  wat'ry  strath  or  quaggy  moss, 

They  see  the  gliding  ghosts'  unbodied  troop ; 
Or,  if  in  sports,  or  on  the  festive  green, 

Their  destined  glance  some  fated  youth  descry, 
Who  now,  perhaps,  in  lusty  vigour  seen, 

And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die. 

*  A  summer  hut,  built  in  the  high  part  of  the  mountains,  to 
tend  their  flocks  in  the  warm  season,  when  the  pasture  is  tin, . 
D 
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For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey, 
Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair: 

They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day, 
And  heartless,  oft  like  moody  madness,  stare 
To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare. 

V. 

'  Or  on  some  bellying  rock  that  shades  the  deep, 
'  They  view  the  lurid  signs  that  cross  the  sky, 
'  Where,  in  the  west,  the  brooding  tempests  lie  : 

'  And  hear  their  first,  faint,  rustling  pennons  sweep. 

'  Or  in  the  arched  cave,  where  deep  and  dark 
'  The  broad,  unbroken  billows  heave  and  swell, 

'  In  horrid  musings  wrapt,  they  sit  to  mark 
'  The  lab'ring  moon  ;  or  list  the  nightly  yell 

'  Of  that  dread  spirit,  whose  gigantic  form 
'  The  seer's  entranced  eye  can  well  survey, 

'  Through  the  dim  air  who  guides  the  driving  storm, 
'  And  points  the  wretched  bark  its  destined  prey. 

'  Or  him  who  hovers  on  his  flagging  wing 
'  O'er  the  dire  whirlpool,  that,  in  ocean's  waste, 

'  Draws  instant  down  whate'er  devoted  thing 
'  The  failing  breeze  within  its  reach  hath  placed — 
'  The  distant  seaman  hears,  and  flies  with  trembling 
haste. 

VI. 

'  Or,  if  on  land  the  fiend  exerts  his  sway, 
'  Silent  he  broods  o'er  quicksand,  bog,  or  fen, 
'  Far  from  the  shelt'ring  roof  and  haunts  of  men, 

'  When  witched  darkness  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 
'  And  shrouds  each  star  that  wont  to  cheer  the 
night; 

'  Or,  if  the  drifted  snow  perplex  the  way, 
'  With  treach'rous  gleam  he  lures  the  fated  wight, 

'  And  leads  him  flound'ring  on  and  quite  astray.' 

VII. 

To  monarchs  dear,  some  hundred  miles  astray, 
Oft  have  they  seen  Fate  give  the  fatal  blow  ! 
The  seer,  in  Sky,  shriek'd  as  the  blood  did  flow, 

When  headless  Charles  warm  on  the  scaffold  lay  ! 
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As  Boreas  threw  his  young  Aurora  forth, 

In  the  first  year  of  the  first  George's  reign, 
And  battles  raged  in  welkin  of  the  North, 

They  mourn'd  in  air,  fell,  fell  rebellion  slain  ! 
And  as,  of  late,  they  joy'd  in  Preston's  fight, 

Saw,  at  sad  Falkirk,  all  their  hopes  near  crown 'd! 
They  rayed  !  divining,  through  their  second  sight, 

Pale,  red  Culloden,  where  these  hopes  were  drown'd! 
Illustrious  William  !  Britain's  guardian  name  ! 

One  William  saved  us  from  a  tyrant's  stroke ; 
He,  for  a  sceptre,  gain'd  heroic  fame, 

But  thou,  more  glorious,  Slavery's  chain  hast  broke, 
To  reign  a  private  man,  and  bow  to  Freedom's  yoke  ! 

VIII. 

These,  too,  thou'lt  sing !  for  well  thy  magic  muse 

Can  to  the  topmost  heaven  of  grandeur  soar ; 

Or  stoop  to  wail  the  swain  that  is  no  more  1 
Ah,  homely  swains  !  your  homeward  steps  ne'er  lose ; 

Let  not  dank  Will  mislead  you  to  the  heath  ; 
Dancing  in  murky  night,  o'er  fen  and  lake, 

He  glows,  to  draw  you  downward  to  your  death, 
In  his  bewitch'd,  low,  marshy,  willow  brake  ! 
What  though  far  off,  from  some  dark  dell  espied, 

His  glimmering  mazes  cheer  th'  excursive  sight, 
Yet  turn,  ye  wanderers,  turn  your  steps  aside, 

Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  faithless  light ; 
For  watchful,  lurking,  mid  th'  unrustling  reed, 

At  those  murk  hours  the  wily  monster  lies, 
And  listens  oft  to  hear  the  passing  steed, 

And  frequent  round  him  rolls  his  sullen  eyes,  [prise. 
If  chance  his  savage  wrath  may  some  weak  wretch  sur- 

IX. 

Ah,  luckless  swain !  o'er  all  unblest,  indeed  ! 

Whom  late  bewilder'd  in  the  dank,  dark  fen, 

Far  from  his  flocks,  and  smoking  hamlet,  then  ! 
To  that  sad  spot  where  hums  the  sedgy  weed  : 

On  him,  enraged,  the  fiend,  in  angry  mood, 
Shall  never  look  with  pity's  kind  concern, 

But  instant,  furious,  raise  the  whelming  flood 
O'er  its  drown'd  banks,  forbidding  all  return ! 
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Or,  if  he  meditate  his  wish'd  escape, 
To  some  dim  hill  that  seems  uprising  near, 

To  his  faint  eye,  the  grim  and  grisly  shape, 
In  all  its  terrors  clad,  shall  wild  appear. 

Meantime  the  wat'ry  surge  shall  round  him  rise, 
Pour'd  sudden  forth  from  ev'ry  swelling  source ! 

What  now  remains  but  tears  and  hopeless  sighs  1 
His  fear-shook  limbs  have  lost  their  youthful  force, 
And  down  the  waves  he  floats,  a  pale  and  breathless 
corsfe ! 

X. 

For  him  in  vain  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait, 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way ; 

For  him  in  vain  at  to-fall  of  the  day, 
His  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  unclosing  gate ! 
Ah,  ne'er  shall  he  return  !  Alone,  if  night, 

Her  travell'd  limbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep ! 
With  drooping  willows  drest,  his  mournful  sprite 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  sleep  : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moist  and  wat'ry  hand 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shudd'ring  cheek, 
And  with  his  blue-swoln  face  before  her  stand, 

And,  shiv'ring  cold,  these  piteous  accents  speak  : 
'  Pursue,  dear  wife,  thy  daily  toils,  pursue, 

At  dawn  or  dusk,  industrious  as- before  ; 
Nor  e'er  of  me  one  helpless  thought  renew. 

While  I  lie  welt'ring  on  the  osier'd  shore,  [more  !' 
Drown'd  by  the  Kelpie's*  wrath,nor  e'er  shall  aid  thee 

XI. 

Unbounded  is  thy  range ;  with  varied  skill  [spring 
Thy  Muse  may,  like  those  feath'ry  tribes  which 
From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wing 

Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle, 
To  that  hoar  pilef  which  still  its  ruin  shews  : 

In  whose  small  vaults  a  pigmy-folk  is  found, 

Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  spade  upthrows, 

And  culls  them,  wond'ring,  from  the  hallow'd  ground! 

*  The  water-fiend. 

t  One  of  the  Hebrides  is  called  The  Isle  of  Pigmies,  where,  it 
is  reported,  that  several  miniature  bones  of  the  human  species 
have  been  dug  up  iu  the  ruias  of  the  chapel  there. 
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Or  thither,*  where  beneath  the  show'ry  west, 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid  : 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest, 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade  : 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight's  solemn  hour, 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold, 
And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sov 'reign  pow'r, 

In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath'd  with  sheeny  gold, 

And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  council  hold. 

XII. 

But,  oh  !  o'er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  race, 

On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting  tides, 

Fair  Nature's  daughter,  Virtue,  yet  abides. 
Go  .'  just  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace ! 

Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song, 
Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain, 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  cliffs  along, 
And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintry  main. 

With  sparing  temp'rance  at  the  needful  time, 
They  drain  the  scented  spring  :  or,  hunger-prest, 

Along  th'  Atlantic  rock,  undreading,  climb, 
And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  solan'st  nest. 

Thus,  blest  in  primal  innocence  they  live, 
Sufficed,  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fare 

Which  tasteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give : 
Hard  is  their  shallow  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare  ; 
Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  murmur  there  ! 

XIII. 

Nor  need'st  thou  blush  that  such  false  themes  engage 

Thy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  stores  possest ; 

For  not  alone  they  touch  the  village  breast, 
But  fill'd,  in  elder  time,  th'  historic  page. 

There,  Shakspeare's  self,  with  ev'ry  garland crown'd, 
Flew  to  those  fairy  climes  his  fancy  sheen, 

In  musing  hour ;  his  wayward  sisters  found, 
And  with  their  terrors  drest  the  magic  scene, 

*  Icolrnkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  where  near  sixty  of  the  an 
cient  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings  are  interred. 

+  An  aquatic  bird,  on  the  egg*  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Kilda,  another  of  the  Hebrides,  chiefly 
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From  them  he  sung,  when,  'mid  his  bold  design, 
Before  the  Scot,  afflicted  and  aghast ! 

The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line 
Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  past. 

Proceed  !  nor  quit  the  tales  which,  simply  told, 
Could  once  so  well  my  answ'ring  bosom  pierce ; 

Proceed,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  colour  bold, 
The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse : 
To   such  adapt  thy  lyre,  and  suit  thy   powerful 
verse. 

XIV. 

In  scenes  like  these,  which,  daring  to  depart 

From  sober  truth,  are  still  to  Nature  true, 

And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  Fancy's  view, 
Th'  heroic  Muse  employ'd  her  Tasso's  art ! 

How  have  I  trembled,  when,  at  Tancred's  stroke, 
Its  gushing  blood  the  gaping  cypress  pour'd ! 

When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  spoke, 
And  the  wild  blast  upheaved  the  vanished  sword ! 

How  have  I  sat,  when  piped  the  pensive  wind, 
To  hear  his  harp  by  British  Fairfax  strung  ! 

Prevailing  poet!  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung  ! 

Hence,  at  each  sound,  imagination  glows ! 
Hence,  at  each  picture,  vivid  life  starts  here  ! 

Hence  his  warm  lay  with  softest   sweetness 

flows! 

Melting  it  flows,  pure,  murm'ring,  strong  and  clear, 
And  fills  th'  impassion 'd  heart,  and  wins  th'  harmo 
nious  ear ! 

XV. 

All  hail !  ye  scenes,  that  o'er  my  soul  prevail ! 

Ye  splendid  friths  and  lakes,  which,  far  away, 

Are  by  smooth  Annan*  fill'd,  or  past'ral  Tay,t 
Or  Don'sj  romantic  springs,  at  distance,  hail ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 

Your  lowly  glens,  o'erhung  with  spreading  broom ; 
Or  o'er  your  stretching  heaths,  by  Fancy  led ; 

Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep  in  awful  gloom  ! 
*  t  J  Three  rivers  in  Scotland. 
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Then  will  I  dress  once  more  ,the  faded  bower, 

Where  Jonson*  sat  in  Drummond's  classic  shade ; 

Or  crop,  from  Tiviotdale,  each  lyric  flower, 
And  mourn,  on  Yarrow's  hanks,  where  Willy's  laid ! 

Meantime,  ye  pow'rs  that  on  the  plains  which  bore 
The  cordial  youth,  on  Lothian's  plains,  attend ! — 

Where'er  Home  dwells,  on  hill,  or  lowly  moor, 
To  him  I  love  your  kind  protection  lend, 
And,  touch'd  with  love  like  mine,  preserve  my  ab 
sent  friend ! 

*  Ben  Jonson  paid  a  visit  on  foot,  in  1619,  to  the  Scotch  poet 
Drummond,  at  his  seat  of  Hawthornden,  within  four  miles  oi 
Edinburgh. 
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THOMAS  GRAY,  the  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  a  scrivener 
of  London,  was  born  in  Cornhill,  November  26, 1716.  His 
grammatical  education  he  received  at  Eton  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,  then  assistant  to  Dr. 
George  ;  and  when  he  left  school,  in  1734,  entered  a  pen 
sioner  at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge. 

The  transition  from  the  school  to  the  college  is,  to  most 
young  scholars,  the  time  from  which  they  date  their  years 
of  manhood,  liberty,  and  happiness;  but  Gray  seems  to 
have  been  very  little  delighted  with  academical  qualifica 
tions  ;  he  liked  at  Cambridge  neither  the  mode  of  life  nor 
the  fashion  of  study,  and  lived  sullenly  on  to  the  time  when 
his  attendance  on  lectures  was  no  longer  required.  As  he 
intended  to  profess  the  common  law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five  years,  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  whose  friendship  he  had  gained  at  Eton, 
invited  him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  companion.  They 
wandered  through  France  into  Italy ;  and  Gray's  '  Let 
ters'  contain  a  very  pleasing  account  of  many  parts  of  their 
journey.  But  unequal  friendships  are  easily  dissolved :  at 
Florence  they  quarrelled,  and  parted  ;  and  Mr.  "Walpole  is 
now  content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was  by  his  fault.  If  we 
look,  however,  without  prejudice  on  the  world,  we  shall  find 
that  men,  whose  consciousness  of  their  own  merit  sets  them 
above  the  compliances  of  servility,  are  apt  enough  in  their 
association  with  superiors  to  watch  their  own  dignity  with 
troublesome  and  punctilious  jealousy,  and  in  the  fervour  of 
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independence  to  exact  that  attention  which  they  refuse  to 
pay.  Part  they  did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel ;  and  the 
rest  of  their  travels  was  doubtless  more  unpleasant  to  them 
both.  Gray  continued  his  journey  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  own  little  fortune,  with  only  an  occasional  servant. 

He  returned  to  England  in  September,  1741,  and  in  about 
two  months  afterward  buried  his  father,  who  had,  by  an 
injudicious  waste  of  money  upon  a  new  house,  so  much 
lessened  his  fortune,  that  Gray  thought  himself  too  poor 
to  study  the  law.  He  therefore  retired  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  soon  after  became  bachelor  of  civil  law,  and 
where,  without  liking  the  place  or  its  inhabitants,  or  pro- ' 
fessing  to  like  them,  he  passed,  except  a  short  residence  at 
London,  the  rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  West,  the  son  of 
a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  on  whom  he  appears  to 
have  set  a  high  value,  and  who  deserved  his  esteem  by  the 
powers  which  he  shews  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  '  Ode  to 
May,'  which  Mr.  Mason,  has  preserved,  as  well  as  by  the 
sincerity  with  which,  when  Gray  sent  him  part  of '  Agrip- 
pina,'  a  tragedy  that  he  had  just  begun,  he  gave  an  opinion 
which  probably  intercepted  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
which  the  judgment  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It  was 
certainly  no  loss  to  the  English  stage  that '  Agrippina'  was 
never  finished. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  seems  to  h'ave  applied  himself 
seriously  to  poetry ;  for  in  this  year  were  produced  the 
'  Ode  to  Spring,'  his  '  Prospect  of  Eton,'  and  his  '  Ode  to 
Adversity."  He  began  likewise  a  Latin  poem, '  De  Princi- 
piis  Cogitandi.' 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Mason, 
that  his  first  ambition  was  to  have  excelled  in  Latin  poetry : 
perhaps  it  were  reasonable  to  wish  that  he  had  prosecuted 
his  design ;  for,  though  there  is  at  present  some  embarrass 
ment  in  his  phrase,  and  some  harshness  in  his  lyric  num 
bers,  his  copiousness  of  language  is  such  as  very  few  pos 
sess;  and  his  lines,  even  when  imperfect,  discover  a  writer 
whom  practice  would  have  made  skilful. 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhouse,  very  little  solicitous 
what  others  did  or  thought,  and  cultivated  his  mind  and 
enlarged  his  views  without  any  other  purpose  than  of 
improving  and  amusing  himself;  when  Mr.  Mason,  being 
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elected  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  brought  him  a  companion 
who  was  afterward  to  be  his  editor,  and  whose  fondness 
and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a  zeal  of  admiration  which 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  neutrality  of  a 
stranger,  and  the  coldness  of  a  critic. 

In  his  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode  on  the '  Death  of 
Mr.  Walpole's  Cat ;'  and  the  year  afterward  attempted  a 
poem,  of  more  importance,  on  '  Government  and  Educa 
tion,'  of  which  the  fragments  which  remain  have  many  ex 
cellent  liues.  • 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far-famed  '  Elegy  in 
the  Church-yard,'  which,  finding  its  way  into  a  magazine, 
first,  I  believe,  made  him  known  to  the  public. 

An  invitation  from  Lady  Cobham  about  this  time  gave 
occasion  to  an  old  composition  called  '  A  Long  Story,' 
which  adds  little  to  Gray's  character. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  published  (1753)  with  designs 
by  Mr.Bentley:  and  that  they  might  in  some  form  or  other 
make  a  book,  only  one  side  of  each  leaf  was  printed.  I  be 
lieve  the  poems  and  the  plates  recommended  each  other  so 
well,  that  the  whole  impression  was  soon  bought.  This 
year  he  lost  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterward  (1756)  some  young  men  of  the  col 
lege,  whose  chambers  were  near  his,  diverted  themselves 
with  disturbing  him  by  frequent  and  troublesome  noises, 
and,  as  is  said,  by  pranks  yet  more  offensive  and  contemp 
tuous.  This  insolence,  having  endured  it  awhile,  he  re 
presented  to  the  governors  of  the  society,  among  whom  per 
haps  he  had  no  friends;  and,  finding  his  complaint  little  re 
garded,  removed  himself  to  Pembroke  Hall. 

In  1757  he  published  '  The  Progress  of  Poetry,'  and 
'  The  Bard,'  two  compositions  at  which  the  readers  of  poe 
try  were  at  first  content  to  gaze  in  mute  amazement.  Some 
that  tried  them  confessed  their  inability  to  understand  them, 
though  Warburton  said  that  they  were  understood  as  well 
as  the  works  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  admire.  Garrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  their 
praise.  Some  hardy  champions  undertook  to  rescue  them 
from  neglect ;  and  in  a  short  time  many  were  content  to  be 
shewn  beauties  which  they  could  not  see. 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  so  high,  that  after  the  death 
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of  Gibber,  he  had  the  honour  of  refusing  the  laurel,  which 
was  then  bestowed  on  Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  curiosity,  not  long  after,  drew  him  away  from  Cam 
bridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  Museum,  where  he  resided  near 
three  years,  reading  and  transcribing;  and,  so  far  as  can 
be  discovered,  very  little  affected  by  two  odes  on '  Oblivion' 
and  '  Obscurity,'  in  which  his  lyric  performances  were  ri 
diculed  with  much  contempt  and  much  ingenuity. 

When  the  professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge 
died,  he  was,  as  he  says, '  cockered  and  spirited  up,'  till  he 
asked  it  of  Lord  Bute,  who  sent  him  a  civil  refusal ;  and 
the  place  was  given  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  James 
Lowther. 

His  constitution  was  weak,  and,  believing  that  his  health 
was  promoted  by  exercise  and  change  of  place,  he  under 
took  (1765)  a  journey  into  Scotland,  of  which  his  account, 
so  far  as  it  extends,  is  very  curious  and  elegant :  for,  as  his 
comprehension  was  ample,  his  curiosity  extended  to  all  the 
works  of  art,  all  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  all  the  mo 
numents  of  past  events.  He  naturally  contracted  a  friend 
ship  with  Dr.  Beattie,  whom  he  found  a  poet,  a  philoso 
pher,  and  a  good  man.  The  Mareschal  College  at  Aber 
deen  offered  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  which,  hav 
ing  omitted  to  take  it  at  Cambridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to 
refuse. 

What  he  had  formerly  solicited  in  vain  was  at  last  given 
him  without  solicitation.  The  professorship  of  history  be 
came  again  vacant,  and  he  received  (1?68)  an  offer  of  it 
from  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  accepted  and  retained  it  to 
his  death  ;  always  designing  lectures,  but  never  appearing 
reading  them ;  uneasy  at  his  neglect  of  duty,  and  appeas 
ing  his  uneasiness  with  designs  of  reformation,  and  with  a 
resolution  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  made  of  re 
signing  the  office,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge 
it. 

Ill  health  made  another  journey  necessary,  and  he  vi 
sited  (1769)  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  He  that  reads 
his  epistolary  narration,  wishes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell 
his  travels,  had  been  more  of  his  employment ;  but  it  is  by 
studying  at  home  that  we  must  obtain  the  ability  of  travel 
ling  with  intelligence  and  improvement. 
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His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now  near  their  end.  The 
gout,  of  which  he  had  sustained  many  weak  attacks,  fell 
upon  his  stomach,  and,  yielding  to  no  medicines,  produced 
strong  convulsions,  which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  in 
death. 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr.  Mason  has 

done,  from  a  letter  written  to  my  friend  Mr.  Boswell,  by 

_lhe  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  rector  of  St.  Gluvias  in  Cornwall ; 

and  am  as  willing  as  his  warmest  well-wisher  to  believe  it 

true. 

'  Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe.  He 
was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound 
parts  of  science,  and  that  not  superficially,  but  tho 
roughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of  history,  both  natural 
and  civil;  had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  Eng 
land,  France,  and  Italy;  and  was  a  great  antiquarian. 
Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politics,  made  a  principal 
part  of  his  study ;  voyages  and  travels  of  all  sorts  were  his 
favourite  amusements  ;  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting, 
prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.  With  such  a  fund  of 
knowledge,  his  conversation  must  have  been  equally  in 
structing  and  entertaining ;  but  he  was  also  a  good  man,  a 
man  of  virtue  and  humanity.  There  is  no  character  with 
out  some  speck,  some  imperfection  ;  and  I  think  the  great 
est  defect  in  his  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather 
effeminacy,  and  a  visible  fastidiousness,  or  contempt  and 
disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science.  He  also  had,  in  some 
degree,  that  weakness  which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in 
Mr.  Congreve ;  though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly 
according  to  the  progress  that  they  had  made  in  knowledge, 
yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  man  of 
letters  ;  and,  though  without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  station, 
his  desire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  independent 
gentleman,  who  read  for  his  amusement.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said,  What  signifies  so  much  knowledge,  when  it  pro 
duced  so  little  ?  Is  it  worth  taking  so  much  pains  to  leave 
no  memorials  but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  considered 
that  Mr.  Gray  was  to  others  at  least  innocently  employed; 
to  himself  certainly  beneficially.  His  time  passed  agree 
ably  :  he  was  every  day  making  some  new  acquisition  in 
science ;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  vir 
tue  strengthened ;  the  world  and  mankind  were  shewn  to 
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him  withoift  a  mask  ;  and  he  was  taught  to  consider  every 
thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wise 
man,  except  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue, 
in  that  state  wherein  God  hath  placed  us.' 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a  more  particu 
lar  account  of  Gray's  skill  in  zoology.  He  has  remarked 
that  Gray's  effeminacy  was  affected  most  '  before  those 
whom  he  did  not  wish  to  please ;'  and  that  he  is  unjustly 
charged  with  making  knowledge  his  sole  reason  of  prefer- 
ence,  as  he  paid  his  esteem  to  none  whom  he  did  not  like 
wise  believe  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  slight  inspection  of 
his  Letters  in  which  my  undertaking  has  engaged  me  is, 
that  his  mind  had  a  large  grasp;  that  his  curiosity  was  un 
limited,  and  his  judgment  cultivated;  that  he  was  a  man 
likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  all ;  but  that  he  was 
fastidious  and  hard  to  please.  His  contempt,  however,  is 
often  employed  where  I  hope  it  will  be  approved,  upon 
scepticism  and  infidelity.  His  short  account  of  Shaftes- 
bury  I  will  insert. 

'  You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord  Shaftesbury 
came  to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue  ;  I  will  tell  you  ;  first, 
he  was  a  lord ;  secondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any  of  his  read 
ers  ;  thirdly,  men  are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do 
not  understand;  fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing  at 
all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe  it ; 
fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road,  even  when  that  road 
leads  no  where;  sixthly,  he  was  reckoned  a  fine  writer, 
and  seems  always  to  mean  more  than  he  said.  Would  you 
have  any  more  reasons  ?  An  interval  of  above  forty  years 
has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm.  A  dead  lord  ranks 
with  commoners;  vanity  is  no  longer  interested  in  the  mat 
ter  ;  for  a  new  road  has  become  an  old  one.' 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that, 
though  Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not  eager  of  money ;  and 
that,  out  of  the  little  that  he  had,  he  was  very  willing  to 
help  the  necessitous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did  not  write 
his  pieces  first  rudely,  and  then  correct  them,  but  laboured 
every  line  as  it  arose  in  the  train  of  composition ;  and  he 
had  a  notion  not  very  peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write  but 
at  certain  times,  or  at  happy  moments;  a  fantastic  foppery, 
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to  which  my  kindness  for  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue 
wishes  him  to  have  been  superior. 

Gray's  poetry  is  now  to  be  considered  ;  and  I  hope  not 
to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his  name,  if  I  confess  that 
I  contemplate  it  with  less  pleasure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  '  On  Spring'  has  something  poetical,  both  in  the 
language  and  the  thought ;  but  the  language  is  too  luxu 
riant,  and  the  thoughts  have  nothing  new.  There  has  of 
late  arisen  a  practice  of  giving  to  adjectives  derived  from 
substantives  the  termination  of  participles;  such  as  the  cul 
tured  plain,  the  daisied  bank  ;  but  I  was  sorry  to  see,  in 
the  lines  of  a  scholar  like  Gray,  the  honied  Spring.  The 
morality  is  natural,  but  too  stale ;  the  conclusion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  '  On  the  Cat'  was  doubtless  by  its  Author 
considered  as  a  trifle  ;  but  it  is  not  a  happy  trifle.  In  the 
first  stanza, '  the  azure  flowers  that  blow'  shew  resolutely  a 
rhyme  is  sometimes  made  when  it  cannot  easily  be  found. 
Selima,  the  Cat,  is  called  a  nymph,  with  some  violence  both 
to  language  and  sense  ;  but  there  is  no  good  use  made  of  it 
when  it  is  done  ;  for  of  the  two  lines, 

What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 
What  cat's  averse  to  fish  ? 

the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the  second  only 
to  the  cat.  The  sixth  stanza  contains  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  '  a  favourite  has  no  friend ;'  but  the  last  ends  in  a 
pointed  sentence  of  no  relation  to  the  purpose;  if  what 
glistered  had  been  gold,  the  cat  would  not  have  gone  into 
the  water;  and,  if  she  had,  would  not  less  have  been 
drowned. 

The  '  Prospect  of  Eton  College'  suggests  nothing  to  Gray 
which  every  beholder  does  not  equally  think  and  feel.  His 
supplication  to  father  Thames,  to  tell  him  who  drives  the 
hoop  or  tosses  the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Father 
Thames  has  no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himself.  His 
epithet  '  buxom  health'  is  not  elegant ;  he  seems  not  to  un 
derstand  the  word.  Gray  thought  his  language  more  poeti 
cal  as  it  was  more  remote  from  common  use ;  finding  in 
Dryden  '  honey  redolent  of  Spring,'  an  expression  that 
reaches  the  utmost  limits  of  our  language,  Gray  drove  it 
a  little  more  beyond  common  apprehension,  by  making 
'  gales'  to  be  '  redolent  of  joy  and  youth.' 
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Of  the  '  Ode  on  Adversity'  the  hint  was  at  first  takes 
from  '  O  Diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium :'  but  Gray  has 
excelled  his  original  by  the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and 
by  their  moral  application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical 
and  rational,  I  will  not,  by  slight  objections,  violate  the 
dignity. 

My  process  has  now  brought  me  to  the  wonderful '  Won 
der  of  Wonders,'  the  two  Sister  Odes,  by  which,  though 
either  vulgar  ignorance  or  common  sense  at  first  univer 
sally  rejected  them,  many  have  been  since  persuaded  to 
think  themselves  delighted.  1  am  one  of  those  that  are 
willing  to  be  pleased,  and  therefore  would  gladly  find  the 
meaning  of  the  first  stanza  of '  The  Progress  of  Poetry.' 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the  images  of 
'  spreading  sound  and  running  water.'  A  '  stream  of  music' 
may  be  allowed ;  but  where  does '  music,'  however '  smooth 
and  strong,'  after  havirfg  visited  the  '  verdant  vales,  roll 
down  the  steep  amain,'  so  as  that '  rocks  and  nodding  groves 
rebellow  to  the  roar  V  If  this  be  said  of  music,  it  is  non 
sense  ;  if  it  be  said  of  water,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibiting  Mar's  car  and  Jove's  eagle, 
is  unworthy  of  further  notice.  Criticism  disdains  to  chase 
a  school-boy  to  his  common-places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  objected,  that  it  is  drawn 
from  mythology,  though  such  as  maybe  more  easily  assi 
milated  to  real  life.  Idalia's  'velvet 'green'  has  something 
of  cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Nature  en 
nobles  Art ;  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art  de 
grades  Nature.  Gray  is  too  fond  of  words  arbitrarily 
compounded.  '  Many-twinkling'  was  formerly  censured 
as  not  analogical  ;  we  may  say  '  many-spotted,'  but 
scarcely  '  many  spotting.'  This  stanza,  however,  has 
something  pleasing. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  endeavours  to 
tell  something,  and  would  have  told  it,  had  it  not  been 
crossed  by  Hyperion  :  the  second  describes  well  enough 
the  universal  prevalence  of  poetry;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the  conclusion  will  not  arise  from  the  premises.  The  ca 
verns  of  the  north  and  the  plains  of  Chili  are  not  the  resi 
dences  of  '  glory  and  generous  shame.'  But  that  Poetry 
and  Virtue  go  always  together  is  an  opinion  so  pleasing, 
that  I  can  forgive  him  who  resolves  to  think  it  true. 
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The  third  stanza  sounds  big  with  '  Delphi,'  and '  Egean,' 
and  '  Ilissus,'  and  '  Meander,'  and  '  hallowed  fountains,' 
and  '  solemn  sound;'  but  in  all  Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind 
of  cumbrous  splendour  which  we  wish  away.  His  position 
is  at  last  false  :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  from 
whom  we  derive  our  first  school  of  Poetry,  Italy  was 
overrun  by  '  tyrant  power  ;'  and  '  coward  vice ;'  nor  was 
our  state  much  better  when  we  first  borrowed  the  Italian 
arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  first  gives  a  mythological  birth 
of  Shakspeare.  What  is  said  of  that  mighty  genius  is  true ; 
but  it  is  not  said  happily  :  the  real  effects  of  this  poetical 
power  are  put  out  of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  the  machinery. 
Where  truth  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  is  worse 
than  useless  ;  the  counterfeit  debases  the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindness,  if  we  suppose  it  caused 
by  study  in  the  formation  of  his  poem,  a  supposition  surely 
allowable,  is  poetically  true,  and  happily  imagined.  But 
the  car  of  Dryden,  with  his  two  coursers,  has  nothing  in 
it  peculiar ;  it  is  a  car  in  which  any  other  rider  may  be 
placed. 

'  The  Bard'  appears,  at  the  first  view,  to  be,  as  Algarotti 
and  others  have  remarked,  an  imitation  of  the  prophecy  of 
Nereus.  Algarotti  thinks  it  superior  to  its  original ;  and, 
if  preference  depends  only  on  the  imagery  and  animation 
of  the  two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right.  There  is  in  '  The 
Bard'  more  force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety.  But  to 
copy  is  less  than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unhap 
pily  produced  at  a  wrong  time.  The  fiction  of  Horace  was 
to  the  Romans  credible ;  but  its  revival  disgusts  us  with 
apparent  and  unconquerable  falsehood.  Incredulus  odi. 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a  giant's  bulk 
by  fabulous  appendages  of  spectres  and  predictions,  has 
little  difficulty  ;  for  he  that  forsakes  the  probable  may  al 
ways  find  the  marvellous.  And  it  has  little  use  ;  we  are 
affected  only  as  we  believe ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we 
find  something  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I  do  not  see 
that '  The  Bard'  promotes  any  truth,  moral  or  political. 

His  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes ;  the  ode 
is  finished  before  the  ear  has  learned  its  measures,  and 
consequently  before  it  can  receive  pleasure  from  their  con 
sonance  and  recurrence. 
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Of  the  first  stanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has  been  cele 
brated  :  but  technical  beauties  can  give  praise  only  to  the 
inventor.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  rush  abruptly 
upon  his  subject,  that  has  read  the  ballad  of  '  Johnny 
Armstrong,' 

Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland— 

The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations, '  ruin,  ruthless, 
helm  or  hauberk,'  are  below  the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that 
endeavours  at  sublimity. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  Bard  is  well  described  ;  but  in 
the  third  we  have  the  puerilities  of  obsolete  mythology. 
When  we  are  told  that  '  Cadwallo  hush'd  the  stormy 
main,'  and  that '  Modred  made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his 
cloud-topp'd  head,'  attention  recoils  from  the  repetition  of 
a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was  first  heard,  was  heard  with 
scorn. 

The  weaving  of  the  winding  sheet  he  borrowed,  as  he 
owns,  from  the  Northern  Bards :  but  their  texture,  how 
ever,  was  very  properly  the  work  of  female  powers,  as  the 
act  of  spinning  the  thread  of  life  is  another  mythology. 
Theft  is  always  dangerous ;  Gray  has  made  weavers  of 
slaughtered  bards  by  a  fiction  outrageous  and  incongruous. 
They  are  then  called  upon  to '  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave 
the  woof,'  perhaps  with  no  great  propriety ;  for  it  is  by 
crossing  the  woof  with  the  warp  that  men  weave  the  web 
or  piece  ;  and  the  first  line  was  dearly  bought  by  the  ad 
mission  of  its  wretched  correspondent, '  Give  ample  room 
and  verge  enough.'*  He  has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  stanza  of  the  second  ternary  is  commended,  I 
think,  beyond  its  merit.  The  personification  is  indistinct. 
Thirst  and  Hunger  are  not  alike  ;  and  their  features,  to 
make  the  imagery  perfect,  should  have  been  discriminated. 
We  are  told,  in  the  same  stanza,  how '  towers  are  fed.'  But 
I  will  no  longer  look  for  particular  faults ;  yet  let  it  be> 
observed  that  the  ode  might  have  been  concluded  with  an 
action  of  better  example  ;  but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had, 
without  expense  of  thought. 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumulations  of  un- 

*  '  I  have  a  soul,  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  all ;  and  verge  enough  for  more.' 

Dryden's  Sebastian. 
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graceful  ornaments ;  they  strike,  rather  than  please ;  the 
images  are  magnified  by  affectation ;  the  language  is  la 
boured  into  harshness.  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to 
work  with  unnatural  violence.  '  Double,  double,  toil  and 
trouble.'  He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by 
walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art  and  his  struggle  are  too  visible, 
and  there  is  too  little  appearance  of  ease  and  nature. 

To  say  that  he  had  no  beauties,  would  be  unjust ;  a  man 
like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great  industry,  could  not 
but  produce  something  valuable.  When  he  pleases  least,  it 
can  only  be  said  that  a  good  design  was  ill  directed. 

His  translations  of  Northern  and  Welsh  Poetry  deserve 
praise  ;  the  imagery  is  preserved,  perhaps  often  improved ; 
but  the  language  is  unlike  the  language  of  other  poets. 

In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to  concur  with  the 
common  reader  ;  for  by  the  common  sense  of  readers,  un- 
corrupted  with  literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements 
of  subtilty  and  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must  be  finally 
decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The'  Church-yard' 
abounds  with  images  which  find  a  mirror  in  every  mind, 
and  with  sentiments  to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo. 
The  four  stanzas,  beginning  '  Yet  even  these  bones,'  are  to 
me  original :  I  have  never  seen  the  notions  in  any  other 
place  ;  yet  he  that  reads  them  here  persuades  himself  that 
he  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thus,  it 
had  been  vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to  praise  him. 


ODES. 


I.  ON  THE  SPRING. 

Lo !  where  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train,  appear, 
Disclose  the  long-expected  flowers, 

And  wake  the  purple  year ! 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat, 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 
The  untaught  harmony  of  spring  : 

While,  whisp'ring  pleasure  as  they  fly, 

Cool  Zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling. 
Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade ; 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 
(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 

How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd, 

How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud, 
How  indigent  the  great ! 
Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care  : 

The  panting  herds  repose  : 
Yet  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  glows  ! 
The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring, 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  : 

Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim, 

Some  shew  their  gaily-gilded  trim, 
Quick-glancing  to  the  sun. 
To  Contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  of  man  : 
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And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 
Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 
But  flutter  through  life's  little  day, 
In  fortune's  varying  colours  drest : 
Brush'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance, 
Or  chill'd  by  Age,  their  airy  dance 
They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear  in  accents  low 

The  sportive  kind  reply  : 
'  Poor  moralist  1  and  what  art  thou  ? 

A  solitary  fly ! 

Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets, 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 
No  painted  plumage  to  display : 

On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown  ; 

Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone — 
We  frolic,  while  'tis  May.' 


II.  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CAT, 
Drowned  in  a  Tub  of  Gold  Fishes. 

'TWAS  on  a  lofty  vase's  side, 
Where  China's  gayest  art  had*  dyed 
The  azure  flowers,  that  blow ; 

Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind, 

The  pensive  Selima  reclined, 
Gazed  on  the  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared; 

The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

The  velvet  of  her  paws, 

Her  coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 
Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes, 

She  saw  ;  and  purr'd  applause. 

Still  had  she  gazed  ;  but  'midst  the  tide 

Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide, 

The  Genii  of  the  stream  : 
Their  scaly  armour's  Tyrian  hue 
Through  richest  purple  to  the  view 

Betray'd  a  golden  gleam. 
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The  hapless  Nymph  with  wonder  saw  : 
A  whisker  first,  and  then  a  claw, 
With  many  an  ardent  wish, 

She  stretch'd  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize. 

What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 
What  Cat's  averse  to  fish? 

Presumptuous  Maid !  with  looks  intent 

Again  she  stretch'd,  again  she  bent, 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between. 
(Malignant  Fate  sat  by,  and  smiled) 
The  slipp'ry  verge  her  feet  beguiled, 

She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood, 

She  mew'd  to  ev'ry  wat'ry  God, 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirr'd  : 
Nor  cruel  Tom,  nor  Susan  heard. — 

A  fav'rite  has  no  friend ! 

From  hence,  ye  beauties,  undeceived, 
Know,  one  false  step  is  ne'er  retrieved, 
And  be  with  caution  bold. 
Not  all  that  tempts  your  wand'ring  eyes 
And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize 
Nor  all,  that  glisters,  gold. 


III.    ON  A    DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF 
ETON    COLLEGE. 
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Menander. 


YE  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade, 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 
Her  Henry's*  holy  shade  ; 
And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

«  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  founder  of  the  College. 
E 
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Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey ; 
Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  silver-winding  way ! 

Ah  happy  hills  !  ah  pleasing  shade  f 

Ah  fields  beloved  in  vain, 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 
As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth, 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace, 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave? 
The  captive  linnet  which  enthral  ? 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball  t 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murm'ring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty  : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 
And  unknown  regions  dare  descry  : 

Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 

They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest  ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 
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And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born ; 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 

The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 
That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn. 

Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play  ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day  : 
Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 
And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  ! 

Ah,  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 

To  seize  their  prey,  the  murth'rous  band ! 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  ! 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear, 

The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  sculks  behind  ; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth, 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart, 

And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  Unkindness'  alter'd  eye, 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow  ; 

And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  denied, 

And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  griesly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen  : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 
That  every  labouring  sinew  strains, 
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Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 
Lo,  Poverty,  to  fill  the  hand, 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 

And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  suflPrings :  all  are  men, 

Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fate, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies  ? 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more  ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
"Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 


IV.    TO  ADVERSITY. 


Tov  (ppovetv  Bporoiif  66ta- 
aavra,  rip  ndOei  fMatiav 
Qfvra  nvpiatQ  e\eiv. 

jEscliylus,  in  Agamemnone. 

DAUGHTER  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge  and  tort'ring  hour 

The  Bad  affright,  afflict  the  Best ! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain, 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  design'd, 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'nly  birth, 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
Stern  rugged  Nurse  !  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore : 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know, 
And  from  her  own  she  learn'd  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 
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Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood, 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  Friend,  the  flattering  Foe ; 
By  vain  Prosperity  received, 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believed. 

Wisdom  in  sable  garb  array 'd, 
Immersed  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound, 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 
With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground, 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend  : 

Warm  Charity,  the  general  friend, 

With  Justice,  to  herself  severe, 

And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 

Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chast'ning  hand ! 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad, 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen) 
With  thund'ring  voice,  and  threat'ning  mien , 
With  screaming  Horror's  funeral  cry, 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 

Thy  form  benign,  oh,  Goddess,  wear, 

Thy  milder  influence  impart, 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there 

To  soften,  not  to  wound  my  heart. 
The  generous  spark  extinct  revive, 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive, 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 
What  others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  Man. 
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V.    THE  PROGRESS  OF  POESY. 

Pindaric* 

Q>u>vavra  cvverola-iv'  ejj 
Ae  XaT('££<  TO  -nuv, 

Pindar,  Olymp.  II. 

I.  1. 

AWAKE,  ^Eolian  lyre,  awake, 

And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings. 

fFrom  Helicon's  harmonious  springs 
A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take  : 
The  laughing  flowers,  that  round  them  blow, 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong, 
Through  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign  : 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain, 
Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour : 
The  rocks,  and  nodding  groves,  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

I.  2. 

JOh !  Sov'reign  of  the  willing  soul,' 

Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs, 

Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  Cares, 
And  frantic  Passions,  hear  thy  soft  control. 

On  Thracia's  Hills  the  Lord  of  War 

Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car, 

And  dropped  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 

Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 

*  When  the  author  first  published  this  and  the  following  Ode, 
he  was  advised,  even  by  his  friends,  to  subjoin  some  few  expla 
natory  notes ;  but  had  too  much  respect  for  the  understanding 
of  his  readers  to  take  that  liberty. 

t  The  subject  and  simile,  as  usual  with  Pindar,  are  united. 
The  various  sources  of  poetry,  which  gives  life  and  lustre  to  all 
it  touches,  are  here  described  its  quiet  majestic  progress  en 
riching  every  subject  (otherwise  dry  and  barren)  with  a  pomp 
of  diction  and  luxuriant  harmony  of  numbers  ;  and  its  more  ra 
pid  and  irresistible  course,  when  swoln  and  hurried  away  by  the 
conflict  of  tumultuous  passions.  / 

t  Power  of  harmony  to  calm  the  turbulent  sallies  of  the  soul. 
The  thoughts  are  borrowed  from  the  first  Pythiaa  of  Pindar. 
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Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 
With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing  : 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  teak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye . 

1.3. 

*Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey, 

Tempered  to  thy  warbled  lay. 

O'er  Idalia's  velvet-green 

The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen, 

On  Cytherea's  day, 

With  antic  Sport,  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 

Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures  ; 

Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet : 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet. 
Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  declare  : 

Where'er  she  turns  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way  : 
O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

II.    1. 

tMan's  feeble  race  what  ills  await  1 

Labour,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 

Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  Fate! 

The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove, 

And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 

Say,  has  he  giv'n  in  vain  the  heav'nly  Muse  ? 

Night,  and  all  her  sickly  dews, 

Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry,* 

He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky  : 

Till  down  the  eastern  cliffs  afar 

Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glitt'ring  shafts  of 


*  Power  of  harmony  to  produce  all  the  graces  of  motion  in 
the  body. 

t  To  compensate  the  real  and  imaginary  ills  of  life,  the  Muse 
was  given  to  mankind  by  the  same  Providence  that  sends  the 
day  by  its  cheerful  presence  to  dispel  the  gloom  and  terrors  of 
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II.    2. 

*In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roani, 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom 

To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull  abode. 
And  oft,  beneath  the  od'rous  shade  / 

Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet 
Their  feather-cinctured  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  Goddess  roves, 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Shame, 

Th'  unconquerable  Mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 

II.  3. 

t  Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep, 
Isles,  that  crown  th'  .flCgean  deep, 

Fields,  that  cool  Ilissus  laves, 

Or  where  Mseander's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  lab'rinths  creep, 
How  do  your  tuneful  Echoes  languish, 
Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  Anguish  ! 
Where  each  old  poetic  Mountain 

Inspiration  breathed  around  ; 
Ev'ry  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain  ' 

Murmur'd  deep  a  hollow  sound : 
Till  the  sad  Nine  in  Greece's  evil  hour 

Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains. 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power, 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains, 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
They  sought,  oh  Albion !  next  thy  sea-encircled  coast. 

*  Extensive  influence  of  poetic.genius  over  the  remotest  and 
roost  uncivilized  nations  :  its  connexion  with  libertv,  and  the  vir 
tues  that  naturally  attend  on  it.— (See  the  Erse,  Norwegian,  and 
Welsh  Fragments  ;  the  Lapland  and  American  Songs.) 

t  Progress  of  poetry  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to 
England.  Chaucer  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Dante  or  of  Petrarch.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  formed  their  taste  there;  Spenser 
imitated  the  Italian  writers ;  Milton  improved  on  them;  but 
this  school  expired  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  a  new  one 
arose  on  the  French  model,  which  has  subsisted  ever  since. 
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III.  1. 

Far  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale, 

In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  *darling  laid,    .'.. 

What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd, 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  the  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 
'  This  pencil  take,'  she  said, '  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  p,*jnt  the  vernal  year  : 
Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy  ! 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy ; 
Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Fears, 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tears.' 

III.  2. 
Nor  second  He,t  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 

The  secrets  of  th*  abyss  to  spy. 
He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble,  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-resounding 
pace. 

III.  3. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  ! 
Bright-eyed  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 

Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  born. 
JBut  ah  !  'tis  heard  no  more 

*  Shakspeare.  tMilton. 

t  We  have  had  in  our  language  no  other  odes  of  the  sublime 
kind,  than  that  of  Dryden  on  St.  Cecilia's  day :  for  Cowley 
(who  had  hia  merit)  yet  wanted  judgment,  style,  and  harmony 
for  such  a  task.  That  of  Pope  is  not  worthy  of  so  great  a  roan. 
Mr,  Mason,  indeed,  of  late  days,  has  touched  the  true  chords, 
and  with  a  masterly  hand,  in  some  of  his  Choruses,— above  all  in 
the  last  of  Caractacus ; 

'  Hark!  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread  V  Sic. 
E3 
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Oh !  lyre  divine,  what  daring  Spirit 
Wakes  thee  now  1  though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 

•That  the  Theban  eagle  bear, 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deev  of  air : 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the  Sun  : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 
.  Beneath  the  Good  how  far— but  far  above  the  Great. 
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Pindaric.^ 

RUIN  seize  thee,  ruthless  king ! 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  I 
Though  fann'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  or  hauberk'sj  twisted  mail, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  !' 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon'sj  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 

*  Pindar. 

t  This  Ode  is  founded  on  a  tradition  current  in  Wales,  that 
Edward  the  First,  when  he  completed  the  conquest  of  that  coun 
try,  ordered  all  the  bards  that  fell  into  his  hands  to  be  put  to 
death. 

J  The  hauberk  was  a  texture  of  steel  ringlets,  or  rings  inter 
woven,  forming  a  coat  of  rna.l,  that  sat  close  to  the  body,  and 
adapted  itself  to  every  motion. 

Snowdon  was  a  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to  that  moun 
tainous  tract  which  the  \\el.-h  themselves  call  Craigian-eryri  : 
it  included  all  the  highlands  ot  Caernarvonshire  and  Merioneth 
shire,  as  far  east  as  the  river  Conway.  R.  Hy^den,  speaking  of 
the  castle  of  Conway,  built  by  King  Kdward  the  First,  says,  '  Ad 
ortum  amuis  Conway  ad  clivuin  montis  Ereryj'and  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  (ad  aun.  1283), '  Apud  Aberconwajr  ad  pedes  mon- 
tis  Snowdouise  fecit  erigi  castrum  forte.' 
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Stout  Glo'ster*  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance ; 
'To  arms !'  cried  Mortimer,t  and  couch 'd  his  quiv'ring 
lance. 

I.  2. 
On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  Puet  stood 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) ; 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
'  Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath! 
O'er  thee,  oh  king  !  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe  ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 
To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

I.  3. 

'  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

That  hush'd  the  stormy  main  : 
Brave  Urien,  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd  head. 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shorej  they  lie, 

Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale  : 

Far,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail ; 
The  famish'd  eagle$  screams,  and  passes  by. 

*  Gilbert  de  Clare,  surnamed  the  Red,  earl  of  Gloucester  and 
Hertford,  son-in-law  to  King  Edward. 

t  Edmond  de  Mortimer,  lord  of  Wigmore. 

Tliey  both  were  Lords-Marchers,  whose  lands  lay  on  the  bor- 
cU.rs  of  Wales,  and  probably  accompanied  the  king  in  this  expe 
dition. 

J  The  shores  of  Caernarvonshire  opposite  to  the  isle  of  An 
glesey. 

§  Caraden  and  others  observe,  that  eagles  used  annually  to 
build  their  aerie  among  the  rocks  of  Bitowdoo,  which  from 
thence  (as  some  think)  were  named  by  the  Welsh  Craieian- 
vryri,  or  the  crags  of  the  eagles.  At  this  day  (I  am  told)  the 
highest  point  of  Snowdon  is  called  the  eagle's  ni-st.  That  bird 
is  certainly  no  stranger  to  this  island,  as  the  Scots  and  the  peo 
ple  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  &c.  can  testify  :  it  even  has 
built  its  nest  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  (See  Willoughbv'* 
Ornithol.  published  by  Kay.) 
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Dear,  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 

Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries 

No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  griesly  band, 
I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet, 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And*  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line.' 

II.  1. 

'  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 

The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
tWhen  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright; 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkley's  roof  that  ring, 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king  ! 
JShe-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 

That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
§From  thee  be  born,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 

The  scourge  of  Heav'n !  What  terrors  round  him 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined,  [wait ! 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

II.  2. 

'  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord, 

||  Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  f  Warrior  fled  1 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swanr,  that  in  thy  noon-tide  beam  were  born  ? 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  Morn. 

*  See  the  Norwegian  Ode,  that  follows, 
t  Edward  the  Second,  cruelly  butchered  in  Berkley  Castle. 
'J  Isabel  of  France,  Edward  the  Second's  adulterous  queen. 
<>  Triumphs  of  Edward  the  Third  in  France. 
il  Death  of  that  king,  abandoned  by  his  children,  and  even 
robbed  in  his  last  moments  by  his  courtiers  and  his  mistress. 
U  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  dead  some  time  before  his  father. 
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Fair*  laughs  the  Morn,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows, 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening-prey. 

II.  3. 
tFill  high  the  sparkling  howl, 

The  rich  repast  prepare  ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 

Close  hy  the  regal  chair 
Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  tbattle  bray, 

Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  1 

Long  years  of  havock  urge  their  destined  course, 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 
Ye  Towers  of  Julius,$  London's  lasting  shame, 

With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 
Revere  his  ||consort's  faith  his  father's^  fame, 

And  spare  the  meek  "usurper's  holy  head  ! 
Above,  below,  the  -firose  of  snow, 

Twined  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread  : 
The  bristled  jjboar  in  infant-gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom, 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 

*  Maguificence  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign.  See  Froissard, 
and  other  contemporary  writers. 

t  Richard  the  Second  (as  we  are  told  by  archbishop  Scroop 
and  the  confederate  lords  in  their  manifesto,  by  Thomas  of  Wal- 
singham,  and  all  the  older  writers)  was  starved  to  death.  The 
story  of  his  assassination  by  Sir  Piers,  of  Exon,  is  of  much  later 
date. 

t  Ruinous  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

§  Henry  the  Sixth,  George  duke  of  Clarence,  Edward  the  Fifth, 
Richard  duke  of  York,  &c.  believed  to  be  murdered  secretly  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  oldest  part  of  that  structure  is  vul 
garly  attributed  to  Julius  Cse>ar. 

||  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of  heroic  spirit,  who  struggled 
hard  to  save  her  husband  and  her  crown. 

If  Henry  the  Fifth. 

**  Henry  the  Sixth,  very  near  being  canonized.  The  line  of 
Lancaster  had  no  right  of  .nheritance  to  the  crown. 

tt  The  white  and  red  roses,  devices  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

tt  The  silver  boar  was  the  badge  of  Richard  the  Third : 
whence  he  was  usually  known,  in  his  own  time,  by  the  name  of 
the  Boar. 
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III.  1. 

"  Edward,  lo!  to  sudden  fate 

(Weave  we  the  woof.    The  thread  is  spun.) 
*Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 
(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.") 
'  Stay,  oh  stay  !  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbless'd,%unpitied,  here  to  mourn : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh !  what  solemn  scenes,  on  Snowdon's  height 

Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  ? 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight, 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long-lostt  Arthur  we  bewail. 
All  hail,J  ye  genuine  kings  !  Britannia's  issue  hail ! 

III.  2. 

'  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 

In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine  ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-Line ; 
Her  lion-port,§  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  fa  the  air, 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,||  hear  ! 

They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 

*  Eleanor  of  Castile  died  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Wales.  The  heroic  proof  she  gave  of  her  affection  for  her  lord 
is  well  known.  The  monuments  of  his  regret  and  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  her,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Northampton,  Guddington, 
Waltham,  and  other  places. 

t  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the  Welsh  nation,  that  King 
Arthur  was  still  alive  in  Fairy-Land,  and  should  return  again  to 
reign  over  Britain. 

J  Both  Merlin  and  Taliessin  had  prophesied,  that  the  Welsh 
should  regain  their  sovereignty  orer  this  island  ;  which  geemed 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  House  of  Tudor. 

§  Speed,  relating  an  audience  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Paul  Dzialinski,  ambassador  of  Poland,  says,  '  And  thus  she, 
lion-like  rising,  daunted  the  malapert  orator  no  less  with  her 
stately  port  and  majestical  deporture,  than  with  the  tartnesse  of 
her  princelie  checkes.' 

||  Taliessin,  chief  of  the  bards,  flourished  in  the  sixth  century. 
His  works  are  still  preserved,  and  Uis  memory  held  iu  hi^h  ve 
neration  among  his  countrymen. 
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Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heav'n  her  man  y-colour'd  wings. 

III.  3. 
'  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  drest. 

In*  buskiu'd  measures  move 
Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 
With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 
A  tvoice  as  of  the  cherub-choir, 

Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ; 

AndJ  distant  -warblings  lessen  on  my  ear, 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond,  impious  man,  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud, 

Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  orb  of  day  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me  :  With  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  Fates  assign. 
Be  thine  Despair,  and  sceptred  Care  ; 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine.' 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plung'd  to  endless  night. 


VII.    FOR  MUSIC.* 

Irregular. 


'  HENCE,  avaunt  ('tis  holy  ground), 

Comus,  and  his  midnight-crew, 
And  Ignorance  with  looks  profound, 

And  dreaming  Sloth  of  pallid  hue, 
Mad  Sedition's  cry  profane, 
Servitude  that  hugs  her  chain, 

*  Shakspeare.  t  Milton, 

t  The  succession  of  poets  after  Milton's  time. 
§  Tlus  Ode  was  performed  in  the  Senate-House  at  Cambridge, 
July  1,  1769,  at  the  installation  of  his  grace  Augustus  Hour; 
Ktzroy,  duke  of  Grafton,  chancellor  of  the  University. 
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Nor  in  these  consecrated  bowers 

Let  painted  Platt'ry  hide  her  serpent-train  in  flowers. 

Nor  Envy  base,  nor  creeping  Gain 

Dare  the  Muse's  walk  to  stain, 

While  bright-eyed  Science  watches  round : 

Hence,  away,  'tis  holy  ground !' 

II. 

From  yonder  realms  of  empyrean  day 

Bursts  on  my  ear  th'  indignant  lay : 

There  sit  the  sainted  Sage,  the  Bard  divine, 

The  few,  whom  Genius  gave  to"  shine 

Through  every  unborn  age,  and  undiscover'd  clime. 

Rapt  in  celestial  transport  they, 

Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 

They  send  of  tender  sympathy 

To  bless  the  place,  where  on  their  opening  soul 

First  the  genuine  ardour  stole. 

'Twas  Milton  struck  the  deep-toned  shell, 

And,  as  the  choral  warblings  round  him  swell, 

Meek  Newton's  self  bends  from  his  state  sublime, 

And  nods  his  hoary  head,  and  listens  to  the  rhyme. 

III. 

'  Ye  bro«m  o'er-arch  ;ng  groves, 

That  Contemplation  loves, 

Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight ! 

Oft  at  the  blush  of  dawn 

I  trod  your  level  lawn, 

Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cynthia  silver-bright 
In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 
With  Freedom  by  my  side,  and  soft-eyed  Melancholy.' 

IV. 

But  hark  !  the  portals  sound,  and  pacing  forth 
With  solemn  steps  and  slow, 

High  potentates,  and  dames  of  royal  birth, 
And  mitred  fathers  in  long  order  go : 
Great  *  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow, 

*  Edward  the  Third ;  who  added  thejieur  de  lys  of  France  to 
the  arms  of  England.   He  founded  Trinity  College. 
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From  haughty  G  alii  a  torn, 

And  *sad  Chatillon,  on  her  bridal  mom, 

That  wept  her  bleeding  Love,  and  princely*  Clare, 

And  jAnjou's  Heroine,  and  §the  paler  Rose, 

The  rival  of  her  crown  and  of  her  woes, 
And  ||either  Henry  there, 
The  murder'd  Saint,  and  the  majestic  Lord, 
That  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome. 

(Their  tears,  their  little  triumphs  o'er, 

Their  human  passions  now  no  more, 
Save  Charity,  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb) 
All  that  on  Granta's  fruitful  plain 
Rich  streams  of  regal  bounty  pour'd, 
And  bade  these  awful  fanes  and  turrets  rise, 
To  hail  their  Fitzroy's  festal  morning  come  ; 
And  thus  they  speak  in  soft  accord 
The  liquid  language  of  the  skies. 

V. 

'  What  is  grandeur,  what  is  power  I 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain. 
What  the  bright  reward  we  gain  ? 
The  grateful  memory  of  the  good. 
Sweet  is  tlie  breath  of  vernal  shower, 
The  bee's  collected  treasures  sweet, 
Sweet  Music's  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  Gratitude.' 

*  Mary  de  Valentia,  countess  of  Pembroke,  daughter  of  Guy 
de  Chatillon,  comte  de  St.  Paul  in  France  :  of  whom  tradition 
says,  that  her  husband,  Audeumr  de  Valentia,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
was  slain  at  a  tournament  on  the  day  ot  his  nuptials.  She  was 
the  foundress  of  Pembroke  College,  or  Hall,  under  the  name  ot 
Aula  Marias  de  Valentia. 

t  Elizabeth  de  Burg,  countess  of  Clare,  was  wife  of  John  de 
Burg,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  daughter  of  Gil 
bert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  by  Joan  of  Acres,  daughter  of 
Edward  the  First.  Hmce  the  poet  gives  her  the  epithet  of 
'Princely.'  She  founded  Clare  Hall.  - 

1  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henrv  the  Sixth,  foundress  of 
Queen's  College.  The  poet  bus  celeofated  her  conjugal  fidelity 
in  the  former  Ode:  V-  Epode  ad,  line  lath.  ... 

§  Elizabeth  Widville,  wife  of  Edward  the  Fourth  (hence  called 
the  paler  Rose,  as  being  of  the  House  of  York).  She  added  to 
the  foundation  of  Margaret  of  Aniou.  ....  , 

U  Henry  the  Sixth  antTLighth.  The  former  the  founderof  King  s,, 
the  latter  the  greatest  benefactor  to  Trinity  College. 
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VI. 

Foremost  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud 

The  *venerable  Marg'ret  see ! 
'  Welcome,  my  noble  son,  (she  cries  aloud) 

To  this,  thy  kindred  train,  and  me : 
Pleased  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 
fA  Tudor's  fire,  a  Beaufort's  grace. 
Thy  liberal  heart,  thy  judging  eye, 
The  flower  unheeded  shall  descry, 
And  bid  it  round  heav'n's  altars  shed 
The  fragrance  of  its  blushing  head : 
Shall  raise  from  earth  the  latent  gem 
To  glitter  on  the  diadem. 

VII. 

«  Lo,  Granta  waits  to  lead  her  blooming  band, 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  She 
No  vulgar  praise,  no  venal  incense  flings ; 
Nor  dares  with  courtly  tongue  refined 
Profane  thy  inborn  royalty  of  mind  : 

She  reveres  herself  and  thee. 
With  modest  pride  to  grace  thy  youthful  brow 
The  laureate  wreath,  that  jCecil  wore,  she  brings, 
And  to  thy  just,  thy  gentle  hand    . 
Submits  the  fasces  of  her  sway, 
While  spirits  blest  above  and  men  below 
Join  with  glad  voice  the  loud  symphonious  lay. 

VIII. 

'  Through  the  wild  waves,  as  they  roar, 
With  watchful  eye  and  dauntless  mien 

Thy  steady  course  of  honour  keep, 

Nor  fear  the  rocks,  nor  seek  the  shore  : 
The  Star  of  Brunswick  smiles  serene 

And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  deep.' 

*  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby;  the  mother  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  foundress  of  St.  John's  and  Christ's  Colleges. 

t  The  countess  was  a  Beaufort,  and  married  to  a  Tudor:  hence 
the  application  of  this  line  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  claims 
descent  from  both  these  families. 

J  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  was  chancellor  of  the  University, 
Sn  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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VIII.    THE  FATAL  SISTERS. 

From  the  Norse-Tongue.* 

Now  the  storm  begins  to  lower 
(Haste,  the  loom  of  Hell  prepare), 

Iron-sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air. 

Glitt'ring  lances  are  the  loom, 
Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain, 

Weaving  many  a  soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  woe,  and  Randver's  bane. 

See  the  griesly  texture  grow 

('Tis  of  human  entrails  made), 
And  the  weights,  that  play  below, 

Each  a  gasping  warrior's  head. 

*  To  be  found  in  the  Orcades  of  Thormodus  Torfseus;  Hafniot, 
1697,  folio :  and  also  in  Bartliolinus. 

Vitt  er  orpit  fyrir  valfalli,  &c. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Gray  in  writing  this  and  the  three  following 
imitative  Odes  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  For  the  better 
understanding  the  first  of  these,  the  reader  is  to  be  informed, 
that  in  the  eleventh  century,  Sigurd,  earl  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
went  with  a  fleet  of  ships,  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  into 
Ireland,  to  the  assistance  of  Sictryg  with  the  silken  beard,  who 
was  then  making  war  on  his  father-in-law  Brian,  kiug  of  Dublin: 
the  earl  and  all  his  forces  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Sictryg  was 
in  danger  of  a  total  defeat ;  but  the  enemy  had  a  greater  loss  by 
the  death  of  Brian,  their  king,  who  fell  in  the  action.  On  Christ 
mas-day  (the  day  of  the  battle)  a  native  of  Caithness,  in  Scot 
land,  saw  at  a  distance  a  number  of  persons  on  horseback  riding 
full  speed  towards  a  hill,  and  seeming  to  enter  into  it.  Curiosity 
led  him  to  follow  them,  till  looking  through  an  opening  in  the 
rocks,  he  saw  twelve  gigantic  figures  resembling  women:  they 
were  all  employed  about  a  loom  ;  and  as  they  wove,  they  sung 
the  following  dreadful  song ;  which,  when  they  had  finished,  they 
tore  the  web  into  twelve  pieces,  and  (each  taking  her  portion) 
galloped  six  to  the  north  and  as  many  to  the  south.  These  were 
the  Vulkyriur,  female  divinities,  servants  of  Odin  (or  Woden) 
in  the  Gothic  Mythology.  Their  name  signifies  Choosers  of  the 
.\Uiin.  They  were  mounted  on  swift  horses,  with  drawn  swords 
in  their  hands  ;  and  in  the  throng  of  battle  selected  such  as  were 
destined  to  slaughter,  and  conducted  them  to  Valhalla,  the  hall 
of  Odin,  or  paradise  of  rhe  brave  ;  where  they  attended  the  ban 
quet,  and  served  the  departed  heroes  with  horns  of  mead  and 
ale. 
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Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore, 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along. 

Sword,  that  once  a  monarch  bore, 
Keep  the  tissue  close  and  strong. 

Mista  black,  terrific  Maid, 

Sangrida,  and  Hilda  see, 
Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid : 

'Tis  the  woof  of  victory. 

Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set, 
Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing, 

Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet. 
Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war) 

Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly, 
Where  our  friends  the  conflict  share, 

Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

As  the  paths  of  fate  we  tread, 

Wading  through  th'  ensanguined  field 
Gondula,  and  Geira,  spread 

O'er  the  youthful  king  yowc  shield. 

We  the  reins  to  slaughter  give, 
Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare  : 

Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live 
(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war). 

They,  whom  once  the  desert-beach 
Pent  within  its  bleak  domain, 

Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch 
O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain. 

Low  the  dauntless  earl  is  laid, 
Gored  with  many  a  gaping  wound  : 

Fate  demands  a  nobler  head ; 
Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  ground. 

Long  his  loss  shall  Eirin  weep, 

Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see  ; 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 

Strains  of  Immortality  I 


DESCENT   OF  ODIN. 

Horror  covers  all  the  heath, 

Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun. 
Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death; 

Sisters,  cease ;  the  work  is  done. 
Hail  the  task,  and  hail  the  hands ! 

Songs  of  joy  and  triumph  sing ! 
Joy  to  the  victorious  bands ; 

Triumph  to  the  younger  king. 

Mortal,  thou  that  hear'st  the  tale, 

Learn  the  tenor  of  our  song. 
Scotland,  through  each  winding  vale 

Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong. 

Sisters,  hence  with  spurs  of  speed : 

Each  her  thundering  falchion  wield ; 
Each  bestride  her  sable  steed: 
Hurry,  hurry  to  the  field. 


IX.    THE  DESCENT  OF  ODIN.* 
From  the  Norse-Tongue. 

UPROSE  the  King  of  Men  with  speed, 
And  saddled  strait  his  coal-black  steed ; 
Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode, 
,     That  leads  to  fHela's  drear  abode, 
Him  the  Dog  of  Darkness  spied, 
,    His  shaggy  throat  he  open'd  wide, 
While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage  fill'd, 
Foam  and  human  gore  distill'd  : 
Hoarse  he  bays  with  hideous  din, 
Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin  ; 
And  long  pursues,  with  fruitless  yell, 
The  Father  of  the  powerful  spell. 

*  The  original  is  to  be  found  in  Bortholinus,  de  causb  contem- 
ntudae  mortis;  Hafniae,  1689,  quarto. 

Upreis  Odinn  allda  gautr,  &c. 

t  Niflheimr,  the  hell  of  the  Gothic  nations,  consisted  of  nine 
worlds,  to  which  were  devoted  all  such  as  died  of  sickness,  old 
age,  or  by  any  other  means  than  in  battle:  orer  it  presided 
Hela,  the  Goddess  of  Death. 
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Onward  still  his  way  he  takes 
(The  groaning  earth  beneath  him  shakes), 
Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes 
The  portals  nine  of  hell  arise. 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate ; 
Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetic  Maid. 
Facing  to  the  northern  clime, 
Thrice  he  traced  the  Runic  rhyme  ; 
Thrice  pronounced,  in  accents  dread, 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead  ; 
Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breathed  a  sullen  sound. 

Pr.  What  call  unknown,  what  charms  presume 

To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb  ? 

Who  thus  afflicts  my  troubled  sprite, 

And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night  ? 

Long  on  these  mould'ring  bones  have  beat 

The  winter's  snow,  the  summer's  heat, 

The  drenching  dews  and  driving  rain  ! 

Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again. 

Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest, 

That  calls  me  from  the  bed  of  rest  f 

O.  A  traveller,  to  thee  unknown, 

Is  he  that  calls,  a  Warrior's  Son. 

Thou  the  deeds  of  light  shalt  know ; 

Tell  me  what  is  done  below, 

For  whom  yon  glitt'ring  board  is  spread, 

Drest  for  whom  yon  golden  bed. 

Pr.  Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 
The  pure  bev'rage  of  the  bee ; 
O'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold  ; 
'Tis  the  drink  of  Balder  bold  ; 
Balder's  head  to  death  is  giv'n. 
Pain  can  reach  the  Sons  of  Heav'n  I 
Unwilling  I  my  lips  unclose : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

O.  Once  again  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  arise,  and  say, 
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What  dangers  Odin's  child  await, 

Who  the  author  of  his  fate. 

/ 

Pr.  In  Hoder's  hand  the  hero's  doom  : 
His  brother  sends  him  to  the  tomb. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

O.  Prophetess,  my  spell  obey, 

Once  again  arise,  and  say, 

Who  th'  avenger  of  his  guilt, 

By  whom  shall  Hoder's  blood  be  spilt. 

Pr.  In  the  caverns  of  the  west, 
By  Odin's  fierce  embrace  comprest, 
A  wond'rous  Boy  shall  Rinda  bear, 
Who  ne'er  shall  comb  his  raven-hair, 
Nor  wash  his  visage  in  the  stream, 
Nor  see  the  sun's  departing  beam  ; 
Till  he  on  Hoder's  corse  shall  smile 
Flaming  on  the  fun'ral  pile. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close  : 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 
O.  Yet  awhile  my  call  obey. 
Prophetess,  awake,  and  say , 
What  Virgins  these,  in  speechless  woe, 
That  bend  to  earth  their  solemn  brow, 
That  their  flaxen  tresses  tear, 
And  snowy  veils,  that  float  in  air. 
Tell  me  whence  their  sorrows  rose  : 
Then  I  leave  thee  to  repose. 
Pr.  Ha  !  no  traveller  art  thou, 
King  of  Men,  I  know  thee  now, 

Mightiest  of  a  mighty  line 

O.  No  boding  maid  of  skill  divine 

Art  thou,  nor  prophetess  of  good ; 

But  mother  of  the  giant-brood  ! 

Pr.  Hie  thee  hence,  and  boast  at  home, 

That  never  shall  inquirer  come 

To  break  my  iron-sleep  again ; 

Till  «Lok  has  burst  his  tenfold  chain, 

*  Lok  is  the  evil  Being,  who  continues  in  chains  till  the  Twi 
light  of  the  Gods  approaches,  when  he  shall  break  his  bonds  ; 
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Never,  till  substantial  Night 
Has  reassumed  her  ancient  right ; 
Till  wrapp'd  in  flames,  in  ruin  hurl'd, 
Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 


X.    THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  OWEN.* 

From  the  Welxh. 

OWEN'S  praise  demands  my  song, 
Owen  swift,  and  Owen  strong  ; 
Fairest  flower  of  Rodeiic's  stem, 
^Gwyneth's  shield,  and  Britain's  gem. 
He  nor  heaps  his  brooded  stores, 
Nor  on  all  profusely  pours  ; 
Lord  of  every  regal  art, 
Liberal  hand,  and  open  heart. 

Big  with  hosts  of  mighty  name, 
Squadrons  three  against  him  came ; 
This  the  force  of  Eirin  hiding, 
Side  by  side  as  proudly  riding, 
On  her  shadow  long  and  gay 
jLochlin  ploughs  the  wat'ry.way  ; 
There  the  Norman  sails  afar 
Catch  the  winds,  and  join  the  war  : 
Black  and  huge  along  they  sweep, 
Burthens  of  the  angry  deep. 
Dauntless  on  his  native  sands 
§The  Dragon- Son  of  Mona  stands  ; 

tlie  hnman  rare,  the  stars,  and  sun.  shall  disappear ;  the  earth 
sink  in  the  seas,  and  fire  consume  the  skies :  even  Odin  himself 
and  his  kindred-deities  shall  perish.  For  a  farther  explanation 
of  this  mythology,  see  '  Introduction  a  1'Histoirede  Dar.nemarc, 
par  Mons.  Mallet,'  1753,  quarto;  or  rather  a  translation  of  it, 
published  in  1770,  and  entitled,  •  Northern  Antiquities,' in  which 
some  mistakes  in  the  original  are  judiciously  corrected. 

»  From  Mr.  Evans's  Specimens  of  the  WeU-h  Poetry;  London, 
1764,  quarto.  Owen  succeeded  his  father  Griffin  in  the  princi 
pality  of  North  Wales,  A.  D.  1120.  This  battle  was  fought  near 
forty  years  afterward. 

t  North  Wales,  t  Denmark. 

f  The  red  dragon  is  the  device  of  Cadwallader,  which  all  li>» 
descendants  bore  on  their  banners. 
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In  glitt'ring  arms  and  glory  drest, 
High  he  rears  his  ruby  crest. 
There  the  thund'ring  strokes  begin, 
There  the  press,  and  there  the  din ; 
Talymalfra's  rocky  shore 
Echoing  to  the  battle's  roar. 
Check'd  by  the  torrent-tide  of  blood 
Backward  Meinai  rolls  his  flood  ; 
While,  heap'd  his  master's  feet  around, 
Prostrate  warriors  gnaw  the  ground. 
While  his  glowing  eye-balls  turn, 
Thousand  banners  round  him  burn. 
Where  he  points  his  purple  spear, 
Hasty,  hasty  Rout  is  there, 
Marking  with  indignant  eye 
Fear  to  stop,  and  shame  to  fly. 
There  Confusion,  Terror's  child, 
Conflict  fierce,  and  Ruin  wild, 
Agony,  that  pants  for  breath, 
Despair  and  honourable  Death. 


XI.    THE  DEATH  OF  HOEL. 
From  the  Welsh* 

HAD  I  but  the  torrent's  might, 

With  headlong  rage  and  wild  affright 

Upon  Dei'ra's  squadrons  hurl'd, 

To  rush,  and  sweep  them  from  the  world ! 

Too,  too  secure  in  youthful  pride, 
By  them  my  friend ,  my  Hoel,  died, 
Great  Cian's  son  :  of  Madoc  old 
He  ask'd  no  heaps  of  hoarded  gold  ; 
Alone  in  Nature's  wealth  array'd, 
He  ask'd,  and  had  the  lovely  Maid. 
To  Cattraeth's  vale  in  glitt'ring  row 
Twice  two  hundred  warriors  go ; 

*  Of  Aneurim,  styled  the  Monarch  of  the  Rards.  He  flour  shed 
about  the  time  of  Taliessin.  A.  D.  570.    This  Ode  is  extracted 
from  the  Gododin.  (See  Mr.  Evans's  Specimens,  p.  71.  and  73.) 
F 


SONNET. 

Every  warrior's  manly  neck 
Chains  of  regal  honour  deck, 
Wreath'd  in  many  a  golden  link  : 
From  the  golden  cup  they  drink 
Nectar,  that  the  bees  produce, 
Or  the  grape's  ecstatic  juice. 
Flush'd  with  mirth  and  hope  they  burn  ; 
But  none  from  Cattraeth's  vale  return, 
Save  Aeron  brave,  and  Conan  strong, 
(Bursting  through  the  bloody  throng) 
And  I,  the  meanest  of  them  all, 
That  live  to  weep,  and  sing  their  fall. 


SONNET* 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  RICHARD  WEST. 

IN  vain  to  me  the  smiling  Mornings  shine, 

And  redd'ning  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire: 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join, 

Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire  : 
These  ears,  alas !  for  other  notes  repine, 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require  ; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine, 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  Morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men  : 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear  ; 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain  : 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear, 

And  weep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in  vain. 
*  See  Memoirs,  Sect.  3. 
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EPITAPH  J. 
ON  *MRS.  CLARKE. 

Lo  !  where  the  silent  Marble  weeps, 

A  friend,  a  wife,  a  mother  sleeps  ; 

A  heart,  within  whose  sacred  cell 

The  peaceful  Virtues  loyed  to  dwell. 

Affection  warm,  and  faith  sincere, 

And  soft  humanity  were  there. 

In  agony,  in  death  resign'd, 

She  felt  the  wound  she  left  behind. 

Her  infant  image,  here  below, 

Sits  smiling  on  a  father's  woe  : 

Whom  what  awaits,  while  yet  he  strays 

Along  the  lonely  vale  of  days  ? 

A  pang,  to  secret  sorrow  dear ; 

A  sigh  ;  an  unavailing  tear; 

Till  Time  shall  ev'ry  grief  remove, 

With  Life,  with  Memory,  and  with  Love. 


EPITAPH  Il.t 

ON  SIR  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS, 

HEUE,  foremost  in  the  dangenms  paths  of  fame, 

Young  Williams  fought  for  England's  fair  renown ; 
His  mind  each  muse,  each  grace  adorn'd  his  frame, 

Nor  Envy  dared  to  view  him  with  a  frown. 
At  Aix  his  voluntary  sword  he  drew, 

There  first  in  blood  his  infant  honour  seal'd  -, 
From  fortune,  pleasure,  science,  love  he  flew, 

And  scorn'd  repose  when  Britain  took  the  field. 

*  This  lady,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Clarke,  physician  at  Epsom,  died 
April  27,  1757  ;  and  is  buried  in  tlit-  church  of  Beckenham,  Kent. 

t  This  epitaph  was  written  ,it  the  request  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Montagu,  who  intended  to  have  inscribed  it  on  a  monument  at 
Bellisle,  at  the  siege  of  which  this  accomplished  youth  was 
killed,  1761  ;  but  from  some  difficulty  attending  the  erection  of 
it,  this  design  was  not  executed . 
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With  eyes  of  flame,  and  cool  undaunted  breast, 
Victor  he  stood  on  Bellisle's  rocky  steeps 

Ah !  gallant  youth  !  this  marble  tells  the  rest, 
Where  melancholy  Friendship  bends,  and  weeps. 


ELEGY 

WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH-YARD. 

THE  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  : 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon»complain 

Of  such  as,  wand'ring  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'rmg  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  Forefathers  of  the  Hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Morn, 

The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 
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Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour : — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  Proud,  impute  to  These  the  fault, 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flatt'ry  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 

Full  may  a  flower  is  boru  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village- Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  Tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood  ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 
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Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbad  :  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined  ; 

Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind, 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  thy  unletter'd  muse' 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  1 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  Dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate  ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  Spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, 
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Haply  some  hoary-headed  Swain  may  say, 
'Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

'  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

'  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woeful  wan,  liks  one  forlorn, 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 

'  One  morn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  'custom'd  hill, 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree  ; 

Another  came  ;   nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he  ; 

'  The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 

Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him 
borne. 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.' 

THE  EPITAPH. 

HERE  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown; 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  1dm  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  : 

He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  he  had,  a  tear, 
He  gain'd  from  Heav'n  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

IGNAK.-E  nostrum  mentes,  et  inertia  corda, 
Dum  curas  regum,  et  sortem  miseramur  iniquam, 
Quffi  solio  affixit,  vetuitque  calescere  flamma 
Dulci,  quas  dono  dinim,  gratissima  serpit 
Viscera  per,  mollesque  animis  lene  implicat  testus  ; 
Nee  teneros  sensus,  Veneris  nee  praemia  norunt, 
Eloquiumve  oculi,  aut  faconda  silentia  linguae : 

Scilicit  ignorant  lacrymas,  ssevosque  dolores, 
Dura  rudimenta,  et  violentiae  exordia  flammas  ; 
Scilicit  ignorant,  quae  ilumine  tinxit  amaro 
Tela  Venus,  caecique  armamentaria  Divi, 
Irasque,  insidiasque,  et  taciturn  sub  pectore  vulnus  : 
Namque  sub  ingressu,  primoque  in  limine  Amoris 
Luctus  et  ultrices  posuere  cubilia  Curae  ; 
Intus  habent  dulces  Risus,  et  Gratiae  sedem, 
Et  roseis  resupina  toris,  roseo  ore  Voluptas  : 
Regibus  hue  faciles  aditus ;  communia  spernont 
Ostia,  jamque  expers  duris  custodibus  istis 
Panditur  accessus,  penetraliaque  intima  Templi. 

Tuque  Oh !  Angliacis,  Princeps,  spes  optima  regnL*, 
Ne  tantum,  ne  finge  metum  ;  quid  imagine  captus 
Haeres,  et  mentem  pictura  pascis  inani  ? 
Umbram  miraris  :  nee  longum  tempus,  et  ipsa 
Ibit  in  amplexus,  thalamosque  omabit  ovantes. 
Ille  tamen  tabulis  inhians  longum  haurit  amorem, 
Affatu  fruitur  tacito,  auscultatque  tacentem 
Immemor  artificis  calami,  rujumque,  ruboremque 
Aspicit  in  fucis,  pictaeque  in  virginis  ore  : 
Tanta  Venus  potuit ;  tantus  tenet  error  amantes, 

Nascere,  magna  Dies,  qua  sese  Augusta  Britanno 
Committat  Pel  ago,  patriamque  relinquat  amoenam  ; 
Cujus  in  adventumjam  nunc  tria  regna  secundos 
Attolli  in  plausus,  dulcique  accensa  furore 
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Incipiunt  agitare  modos,  et  carmina  dicunt : 
Ipse  animo  sedenim  juvenis  comitatur  euntem 
Explorat  ventos,  atque  auribus  aera  captat, 
Atque  auras,  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia  ;  pectus 
Intentum  exultat,  surgitque  arrecta  cupido  ; 
Incusat  spes  aegra  fretum,  solitoque  videtur 
Latior  effundi  pontus,  fructusque  morantes. 

Nascere,  Lux  major,  qua  sese  Augusta  Britanno 
Committat  juveni  totam,  propriamque  dicabit; 
At  citius  (precor)  Oh !  cedas  melioribus  astris  : 
Nox  finem  pompae,  finemque  imponere  curis 
Possit,  et  in  thalamos  furtim  deducere  nuptam ; 
Sufficiat  requiemque  viris,  et  amantibus  umbras  ; 
Adsit  Hymen,  et  subridens  cum  matre  Cupido 
Accedant,  sternantque  toros,  ignemque  ministrent; 
llicet  baud  pictae  incandescit  imaginae  formas 
TJlterius  juvenis,  verumque  agnoscit  amorem. 

Sculptile  sicut  ebur,  faciemque  arsisse  venustam 
Pygmaliona  canunt ;  ante  hanc  suspiria  ducit, 
Alloquiturque  amens,  flammamque  et  vulnera  narrat ; 
Implorata  Venus  jussit  cum  vivere  signum, 
Foeminseam  inspirans  animam ;  quae  gaudia  surgunt, 
Audiit  ut  primae  nascentia  murmura  linguae, 
Luctari  in  vitam,  et  paulatim  volvere  ocellos 
Sedulus,  aspexitque  nova  splendescere  flamma ; 
Corripit  amplexu  vivam,jamque  oscula  jungit 
Acria  confestim,  recipitque  rapitque  ;  prioria 
Immemor  ardoris,  Nymphseque  oblitus  eburnae. 

THO.  GRAY,  Pet.  Coll. 
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THYRSIS,  when  he  left  me,  swore 
In  the  Spring  he  would  return 

Ah  !  what  means  the  op'ning  flower  1 
And  the  bud  that  decks  the  thorn  ? 

'Twas  the  nightingale  that  sung  ! 

*Twas  the  lark  that  upward  sprung  ! 

*  At  the  request  of  Miss  Speed. 
P2 


106  TOPHET. 

Idle  notes  !  untimely  green  ! 

Why  such  unavailing  haste  ? 
Gentle  gales  and  sky  serene 

Prove  not  always  Winter  past. 
Cease,  my  doubts,  my  fears  to  move — 
Spare  the  honour  of  my  love. 


*WiTHBeauty,with  Pleasure  surroundedjto  languish — 
To  weep  without  knowing  the  cause  of  my  anguish ; 
To  start  from  short  slumbers,  and  wish  for  the  morn- 
To  close  my  dull  eyes  when  I  see  it  returning ;  [ing — 
Sighs  sudden  and  frequent,  looks  ever  dejected — 
Words  that  steal  from  my  tongue,  by  no  meaning 

connected ! 

Ah,  say,  fellow-swains,  how  these  symptoms  bef el  me  ? 
They  smile,  but  reply  not — Sure  Delia  can  tell  me  ! 


TOPHET: 

An  Epigram.    . 

[Mr.  Etough.t  of  Cambridge  University,  was  remarkable  for 
his  eccentricities  and  personal  appearance.  A  Mr.  Tyson  of 
Bene't  College,  made  an  etchhij?  of  his  head,  and  presented  it 
to  Mr.  Gray,  who  wrote  under  it  the  following  lines.] 

THCS  Tophet  look'd  ;  so  grinn'd  the  brawling  fiend, 
Whilst  frighted  prelates  bow'd,  and  call'd  him  friend. 
Our  mother-church,  with  half-averted  sight, 
Blush'd  as  she  bless'd  her  grisly  proselyte  ; 
Hosannas  rung  through  Hell's  tremendous  borders, 
And  Satan's  self  had  thoughts  of  taking  orders. 

*  These  lines  will  be  found  in  a  note  in  the  second  volume  of 
Warton's  Edition  of  Pope's  Works, 
t  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  LVI.  p.  25.  281. 
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IMPROMPTU, 

Suggested  by  a  View,  in  1766,  of  the  Seat  and  Ruins 

of  a  deceased  Nobleman,  at  Kingsgate,  Kent. 
OLD,  and  abandon 'd  by  each  venal  friend, 

Here  H d  form'd  the  pious  resolution 

To  smuggle  a  few  years,  and  strive  to  mend 

A  broken  character  and  constitution. 

On  this  congenial  spot  he  fix'd  his  choice  ; 

Earl  Goodwin  trembled  for  his  neighb'ring  sand  ; 
Here  sea-gulls  scream,  and  cormorants  rejoice, 

And  mariners,  though  shipwreck'd,  dread  to  land. 

Here  reign  the  blust'ring  North  and  blighting  East, 
No  tree  is  heard  to  whisper,  bird  to  sing  ; 

Yet  Nature  could  not  furnish  out  the  feast, 
Art  he  invokes  new  horrors  still  to  bring. 

Here  mould'ring  fanes  and  battlements  arise, 
Turrets  and  arches  nodding  to  their  fall ; 

Unpeopled  monasteries  delude  our  eyes, 
And  mimic  desolation  covers  all. 

'  Ah  !'  said  the  sighing  peer, '  had  B — te  been  true, 
Nor  M — 's,  R — 's,  B — 's  friendship  vain, 

Far  better  scenes  than  these  had  blest  our  view, 
And  realized  the  beauties  which  we  feign. 

'  Purged  by  the  sword,  and  purified  by  fire, 
Then  had  we  seen  proud  London's  hated  walls  ; 

Owls  would  have  hooted  in  St.  Peter's  choir, 
And  foxes  stunk  and  litter'd  in  St.  Paul's.' 
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THE  CANDIDATE; 
OR,  THE  CAMBRIDGE  COURTSHIP. 

Written  a  short  time  previous  to  the  election  of  a  High 
Steward. 

WHEN  sly  Jemmy  Twitcher  had  smugg'd  up  his  face, 
With  a  lick  of  court  white-wash,  and  pious  grimace, 
A  wooing  he  went,  where  three  sisters  of  old 
In  harmless  society  guttle  and  scold. 
'  Lord !  sister,'  says  Physic  to  Law, '  I  declare, 
Such  a  sheep-biting  look,  such  a  pick-pocket  air ! 
Not  I  for  the  Indies !— You  know  I'm  no  prude, — 
But  his  name  is  a  shame, — and  his  eyes  are  so  lewd ! 
Then  he  shambles  and  straddles  so  oddly — I  fear — 
No — at  our  time  of  life  'twould  be  silly,  my  dear.' 
'  I  don't  know,'  says  Law, '  but  methinks  for  his  look 
'TLs  just  like  the  picture  in  Rochester's  book  ; 
Then  his  character,  Phizzy,— his  morals — his  life — 
When  she  died,  I  can't  tell,  but  he  once  had  a  wife. 

They  say  he's  no  Christian,  loves  drinking  and  w g, 

And  all  the  town  rings  of  his  swearing  and  roaring  ! 
His  lying  and  niching,  and  Newgate-bird  tricks  ;— 
Not  I — for  a  coronet,  chariot  and  sis..' 
Divinity  heard,  between  waking  and  dozing, 
Her  sisters  denying,  and  Jemmy  proposing: 
From  table  she  rose,  and  with  bumper  in  hand, 
She  stroked  up  her  belly,  and  stroked  down  her  band — 
'  What  a  pother  is  here  about  wenching  and  roaring  ! 

Why,  David  loved  catches,  and  Solomon  w g : 

Did  not  Israel  filch  from  th'  Egyptians  of  old 
Their  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold  ? 
The  prophet  of  Bethel,  we  read,  told  a  lie : 
He  drinks — so  did  Noah;  — he  swears — so  do  I : 
To  reject  him  for  such  peccadillos,  were  odd  ; 
Besides,  he  repents — for  he  talks  about  G** ; — 

[To  Jemmy.] 

Never  hang  down  your  head,  you  poor  penitent  elf; 
Come,  buss  me — I'll  be  Mrs.  Twitcher  myself. 
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SKETCH 

OF  HIS  OWN  CHARACTER.* 

Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune  ; 
He  had  not  the  method  of  making  a  fortune  : 
Could  love  and  could  hate,  so  was  thought  somewhat 
No  very  great  Wit,  he  believed  in  a  God.  [odd ; 

A  post  or  a  pension  he  did  he  did  not  desire, 
But  left  church  and  state  to  Charles  Townshend  and 
Squire  t 

*  Written  in  1761,  and  found  in  one  of  his  pocket-books, 
t  Fellow  of  St.  John's   College,  Cambridge,  and  afterward 
Bishop  of  St.  David's. 


POEMS, 

ADDRESSED  TO,  AND  IN   MEMORY  OF, 

MR.  GRAY. 


UPON  HIS  ODES. 

By  David  Garrick,  Esq. 

REPINE  not,  Gray,  that  our  weak  dazzled  eyes 
Thy  daring  heights  and  brightness  shun ; 

How  few  can  trace  the  eagle  to  the  skies, 
Or,  like  him,  gaze  upon  the  sun  ! 

Each  gentle  reader  loves  the  gentle  Muse, 

That  little  dares  and  little  means  ; 
Who  humbly  sips  her  learning  from  Reviews, 

Or  nutters  in  the  Magazines. 

No  longer  now  from  Learning's  sacred  store 
Our  minds  their  health  and  vigour  draw  ; 

Homer  and  Pindar  are  revered  no'more, 
No  more  the  Stagyrite  is  law. 

Though  nursed  by  these,  in  vain  thy  Muse  appears 

To  breathe  her  ardours  in  our  souls  ; 
In  vain  to  sightless  eyes  and  deaden'd  ears 

The  lightning  gleams,  the  thunder  rolls : 

Yet  droop  not,  Gray,  nor  quit  thy  heaven-born  art ; 

Again  thy  wondrous  powers  reveal ; 
Wake  slumb'ring  Virtue  in  the  Briton's  heart, 

And  rouse  us  to  reflect  and  feel ! 

With  ancient  deeds  our  long-chill'd  bosoms  fire, 
Those  deeds  that  mark  Eliza's  reign  ! 

Make  Britons  Greeks  again,  then  strike  the  lyre, 
And  Pindar  shall  not  sing  in  vain. 


Ill 

ON  THE  BACKWARDNESS  OF  SPRING. 

By  the  late  Mr.  Richard  West. 

DEAR  Gray,  that  always  in  my  heart 
Possessest  far  the  better  part, 
What  mean  these  sudden  blasts  that  rise 
And  drive  the  Zephyrs  from  the  skies  ? 
O  join  with  mine  thy  tuneful  lay, 
And  invocate  the  tardy  May. 

Come,  fairest  Nymph,  resume  thy  reign  ! 
Bring  all  the  Graces  in  thy  train  I 
With  balmy  breath  and  flowery  tread, 
Rise  from  thy  soft  ambrosial  bed ; 
Where,  in  elysian  slumber  bound, 
Embow'ring  myrtles  veil  thee  round. 

Awake,  in  all  thy  glories  drest, 
Recall  the  Zephyrs  from  the  west ; 
Restore  the  sun,  revive  the  skies, 
At  mine,  and  Nature's  call,  arise  ! 
Great  Nature's  self  upbraids  thy  stay, 
And  misses  her  accustom'd  May. 

See  !  all  her  works  demand  thy  aid ; 
The  labours  of  Pomona  fade  : 
A  plaint  is  h  -ard  from  ev'ry  tree  ; 
Each  budding  flow'ret  calls  for  thee  ; 
The  birds  forget  to  love  and  sing ; 
With  storms  alone  the  forests  ring. 

Come,  then,  with  Pleasure  at  thy  side, 
Diffuse  thy  vernal  spirit  wide  ; 
Create,  where'er  thou  turn'st  thine  eye, 
Peace,  Plenty,  Love,  and  Harmony : 
Till  ev'ry  being  share  its  part, 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  be  glad  at  heart. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  GRAY. 

Me  quoque  Musarum  sttulium  sub  node  silent! 
Artibus  assuetis  solicitare  solet.  Claudian. 

ENOUGH  of  fabling,  and  th'  unhallow'd  haunts 

Of  Dian'  and  of  Delia,  names  profane, 

Since  not  Diana  nor  all  Delia's  train 

Are  subjects  that  befit  a  serious  song  ; 

For  who  the  bards  among 

May  but  compare  with  thee,  lamented  Gray  ! 

Whose  pensive,  solemn  lay, 

Drew  all  the  list'ning  shepherds  in  a  ring, 

Well  pleased  to  hear  thee  sing 

Thy  moving  notes,  on  sunny  hill  or  plain, 

And  catch  new  grace  from  thy  immortal  strain. 

O  wood-hung  Menai,  and  ye  sacred  groves 

Of  Delphi,  we  still  venerate  your  names, 

Whose  awful  shades  inspired  the  Druids'  dreams. 

Your  recess,  though  imagined,  Fancy  loves, 

AHJ!  through  these  long-lost  scenes  delighted  roves  : 

So  future  bards  perhaps  shall  sing  of  Thames, 

And  as  they  sing  shall  say, 

'Twas  there  of  old  where  mused  illustrious  Gray  I 

By  Isis'  banks  his  tuneful  lays  would  suit 

To  Pindar's  lofty  lyre,  or  Sappho's  Lesbian  lute. 

Oft  would  he  sing,  when  the  still  Eve  came  on, 
Till  sable  Night  resumed  her  ebon  throne, 
And  taught  us,  in  his  melancholic  mood, 
To  scorn  the  great,  and  love  the  wise  and  good  ; 
Told  us,  'twas  virtue  never  dies, 
And  to  what  ills  frail  mankind  open  lies  ; 
How  safe  through  life's  tempestuous  sea  to  steer, 
Where  dang'rous  rocks,  and  shelves,  and  whirlpools 
oft  appear. 

And  when  fair  Morn  arose  again  to  view, 

A  fairer  landscape  still  he  drew, 

That  blooms  like  Eden  in  his  charming  lays, 

The  hills  and  dales,  and  Heav'n's  cerulean  blue, 

Brighten'd  o'er  all  by  Sol's  resplendent  rays. 
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The  musky  gale,  in  rosy  vale, 

And  gilded  clouds  on  azure  hills, 

The  fragrant  bow'rs,  and  painted  flow'rs, 

And  tinklings  of  the  silver  rills  ; 

The  very  insects,  that  in  sunbeams  play, 

Turn  useful  monitors  in  his  grave  moral  lay. 

But,  ah  !  sad  Melancholy  intervenes, 

And  draws  a  cloud  o'er  all  these  shining  scenes. 

'Tis  her,  alas!  we  often  find 

The  troubler  of  each  great  unbounded  mind, 

And,  leagued  with  her  associate  Fear, 

Will  tremble  lest  the  turning  sphere, 

And  sinking  earth,  and  reeling  planets  run 

In  dire  disorder  with  the  falling  sun. 

But  now,  great  Bard,  thy  life  of  pain  is  o'er  ; 

'Tis  we  must  weep,  though  thou  shalt  grieve  no  more. 

Through  other  scenes  thou  now  dost  rove, 

And  clothed  with  gladness  walk'st  the  courts  above, 

And  listen'st  to  the  heavenly  choir, 

Hymning  their  God,  while  seraphs  strike  the  lyre. 

Safe  with  them  in  those  radiant  climes  of  bliss, 

Thou  now  enjoy'st  eternal  happiness. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  GRAY. 


By  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

WHAT  spirit's  that  which  mounts  on  high, 
Borne  on  the  arms  of  every  tuneful  Muse  1 

His  white  robes  flutter  to  the  gale  : 
They  wing  their  way  to  yonder  opening  sky, 

In  glorious  state  through  yielding  clouds  they  sail, 
And  scents  of  heavenly  flowers  on  earth  diffuse. 

What  avails  the  poet's  art  1 

What  avails  his  magic  hand  ? 
Can  he  arrest  Death's  pointed  dart, 

Or  charm  to  sleep  his  murderous  band  1 
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Well  I  know  thee,  gentle  shade  ! 

That  tuneful  voice,  that  eagle  eye. — 
Quick  bring  me  flowers  that  ne'er  shall  fade, 

The  laurel  wreath  that  ne'er  shall  die ; 
With  every  honour  deck  his  funeral  bier, 
For  he  to  every  Grace  and  every  Muse  was  dear  ! 

The  listening  Dryad,  with  attention  still, 
On  tiptoe  oft  would  near  the  poet  steal, 

To  hear  him  sing  upon  the  lonely  hill 
Of  all  the  wonders  of  th'  expanded  vale, 

The  distant  hamlet,  and  the  winding  stream, 

The  steeple  shaded  by  the  friendly  yew, 
Sunk  in  the  wood  the  sun's  departing  gleam, 

The  grey-robed  landscape  stealing  from  the  view. 
*Or  wrapt  in  solemn  thought,  and  pleasing  woe, 

O'er  each  low  tomb  he  breathed  his  pious  strain, 

A  lesson  to  the  village  swain, 
And  taught  the  tear  of  rustic  grief  to  flow  ! — 
tBut  soon  with  bolder  note,  and  wilder  flight, 

O'er  the  loud  strings  his  rapid  hand  would  run : 

Mars  hath  lit  his  torch  of  war, 
Ranks  of  heroes  fill  the  sight ! 

Hark  !  the  carnage  is  begun  !   • 

And  see  the  furies  through  the  fiery  air  [bear  ! 

O'er  Cambria's  frighten'd  land  the  screams  of  horror 

jNow,  led  by  playful  Fancy's  hand, 
O'er  the  white  surge  he  treads  with  printless  feet, 

To  magic  shores  he  flies,  and  fairy  land, 
Imagination's  blest  retreat. 

Here  roses  paint  the  crimson  way, 
No  setting  sun,  eternal  May, 

Wild  as  the  priestess  of  the  Thracian  fane, 

When  Bacchus  leads  the  madd'ning  train, 

His  bosom  glowing  with  celestial  fire, 

To  harmony  he  struck  the  golden  lyre  ; 
To  harmony  each  hill  and  valley  rung ! 
The  bird  of  Jove,  as  when  Apollo  sung, 

*  Alluding  to  Mr.  Gray's  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church 
yard. 

t  The  Bard,  a  Pindaric  Ode. 
J  The  Progress  of  Poetry,  a  Pindaric  Ode. 
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To  melting  bliss  resign'd  his  furious  soul, 

With  milder  rage  his  eyes  began  to  roll, 

The  heaving  down  his  thrilling  joys  confest, 
Till  by  a  mortal's  hand  subdued  he  sunk  to  rest. 
*O,  guardian  angel  of  our  early  day, 

Henry,  thy  darling  plant  must  bloom  no  more  ! 
By  thee  attended,  pensive  would  he  stray,        [shore. 

Where  Thames,  soft-murmuring,  laves  his  winding 
Thou  bad'st  him  raise  the  moralizing  song, 

Through  life's  new  seas  the  little  bark  to  steer  ; 
The  winds  are  rude  and  high,  the  sailor  young  ; 

Thoughtless,  he  spies  no  furious  tempest  near, 
Till  to  the  poet's  hand  the  helm  you  gave, 
From  hidden  rocks  an  infant  crew  to  save ! 

tYe  fiends  who  rankle  in  the  human  heart, 
Delight  in  woe,  and  triumph  in  our  tears, 
Resume  again 
Your  dreadful  reign  : 

Prepare  the  iron  scourge,  prepare  the  venom'd  dart, 
Adversity  no  more  with  lenient  air  appears  ; 
The  snakes  that  twine  about  her  head 
Again  their  frothy  poison  shed  ; 
For  who  can  now  her  whirlwind  flight  control, 

Her  threatening  rage  beguile  1 
He  who  could  still  the  tempest  of  her  soul, 
And  force  her  livid  lips  to  smile, 

To  happier  seats  is  fled  ! 
Now  seated  by  his  Thracian  sire, 
At  the  full  feast  of  mighty  Jove 
To  heavenly  themes  attunes  his  lyre, 

And  fills  with  harmony  the  realms  above  ! 

*  Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College, 
t  Hymn  to  Adversity. 
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LINES 

TO   THE     MEMORY   OF  MR.    GRAY. 

Extracted  from  the  third  book  of 
MASON'S  'ENGLISH  GARDEN.' 

CLOSED  is  that  curious  ear  by  death's  cold  hand, 

That  mark'd  each  error  of  my  careless  strain 

With  kind  severity  ;  to  whom  my  muse 

Still  loved  to  whisper,  what  she  meant  to  sing 

In  louder  accent ;  to  whose  taste  supreme 

She  first  and  last  appeal'd,  nor  wish'd  for  praise, 

Save  when  his  smile  was  herald  to  her  fame. 

Yes,  thou  art  gone  ;  yet  friendship's  falt'ring  tongue 

Invokes  thee  still ;  and  still,  by  fancy  soothed, 

Fain  would  she  hope  her  Gray  attends  the  call. 

Why  then,  alas !  in  this  my  fav'rite  haunt, 

Place  I  the  urn,  the  bust,  the  sculptured  lyre, 

Or  fix  this  votive  tablet,  fair  inscribed 

With  numbers  worthy  thee,  for  they  are  thine  1 

Why,  if  thou  hear'st  me  still,  these  symbols  sad 

Of  fond  memorial  \  Ah  !  my  pensive  soul ! 

He  hears  me  not,  nor  ever  more  shall  hear 

The  theme  bis  candour,  not  his  taste,  approved. 

Oft, '  smiling  as  in  scorn,'  oft  would  he  cry, 
'  Why  waste  thy  numbers  on  a  trivial  art, 
That  ill  can  mimic  ev'n  the  humblest  charms 
Of  all-majestic  Nature  V  at  the  word 
His  eye  would  glisten,  and  his  accents  glow 
With  all  the  Poet's  frenzy, '  Sov'reign  queen! 
Behold,  and  tremble,  while  thou  view'st  her  state 
Throned  on  the  heights  of  Skiddaw :  call  thy  art 
To  build  her  such  a  throne  ;  that  art  will  feel 
How  vain  her  best  pretensions.     Trace  her  march 
Amid  the  purple  crags  of  Borrowdale  ; 
And  try  like  those  to  pile  thy  range  of  rock 
In  rude  tumultuous  chaos.     See  !  she  mounts 
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Her  Naiad  car,  and,  down  Lodore's  dread  cliff 

Falls  many  a  fathom,  like  the  headlong  bard 

My  fabling  fancy  plunged  in  Conway's  flood  ; 

Yet  not  like  him  to  sink  in  endless  night : 

For,  on  its  boiling  bosom,  still  she  guides 

Her  buoyant  shell,  and  leads  the  wave  along ; 

Or  spreads  it  broad,  a  river,  or  a  lake, 

As  suits  her  pleasure  ;  will  thy  boldest  song 

E'er  brace  the  sinews  of  enervate  art 

To  such  dread  daring  ?  will  it  ev'n  direct 

Her  hand  to  emulate  those  softer  charms 

That  deck  the  banks  of  Dove,  or  call  to  birth 

The  bare  romantic  crags,  and  copses  green, 

That  sidelong  grace  her  circuit,  whence  the  rills, 

Bright  in  their  crystal  purity,  descend 

To  meet  their  sparkling  queen  1  around  each  fount 

The  hawthorns  crowd,  and  knit  their  blossom'd  spray . 

To  keep  their  sources  sacred.     Here,  even  here, 

Thy  art,  each  active  sinew  stretch'd  in  vain, 

Would  perish  in  its  pride.     Far  rather  thou 

Confess  her  scanty  power,  correct,  control, 

Tell  her  how  far,  nor  farther,  she  may  go ; 

And  rein  with  reason's  curb  fantastic  taste.' 

Yee,  I  will  hear  thee,  dear  lamented  shade, 
And  hold  each  dictate  sacred.     What  remains 
Unsung  shall  so  each  leading  rule  select 
As  if  still  guided  by  thy  judgment  sage  ; 
While,  as  still  modell'd  to  thy  curious  ear, 
Flow  my  melodious  numbers  ;  so  shall  praise, 
If  aught  of  praise  the  verse  I  weave  may  claim, 
From  just  posterity  reward  my  song. 
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FAIR  are  the  gardens  of  the  Aonian  mount, 
And  sweet  those  blooming  flow'rs 
Which  paint  the  Maiden's  bow'rs  ; 
And  clear  the  waters  of  the  gurgling  fount ! 
Swift  they  wind  through  chequer'd  allies ; 
Huddling  down  to  th*  open  valleys  ; 
Where  the  quick  ripple  in  the  sunbeams  plays, 
Turning  to  endless  forms  each  glance  of  twinkling 
blaze. 

O'er  the  gay  scene  th'  enamour'd  inmates  roam  : 

And  gather  fresh  ideas  as  they  rise 

From  Nature's  manifold  supplies. 

Alas  !  for  whom  ! 
Many  a  gleam  of  sprightly  thought, 

Many  a  sad  and  sable  mood, 
Whether  from  dazzling  lustre  brought, 

Or  nursed  by  shades  of  darksome  wood, 
Keep  death-like  silence  on  their  native  shore. 
Since  he,  that  gave  them  speech,  is  heard  no  more. 

Flown  is  the  spirit  of  Gray, 
Like  common  breath  to  mingle  with  the  air  : 
Yet  still  those  Goddesses'  peculiar  care, 

That  breathe  harmonious  lay. 
Retired  to  yonder  grassy  mound 
In  leaves  of  dusky  hue  encompass'd  round, 

They  bid  their  plaintive  accents  fill 

The  covert  hollows  of  the  bosom'd  hill : 

With  liquid  voice  and  magic  hand 

Calliope. informs  the  band  :    • 

Hush'd  are  the  warblers  of  the  grove,  attentive  to  the 
sound. 

'  Soft  and  slow 
Let  the  melting  measures  flow, 
Nor  lighter  air  disturb  majestic  woe. 
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And  thou,  sage  Priestess*  of  our  holy  fire, 
Who  saVst  the  Poet's  flame  expire, 
Thy  precious  drops  profusely  shed 
O'er  his  well-deserving  head. 
Thou  nurtur'dst  once  a  grateful  throng, 
When  Milton  pour'd  the  sweets  of  song 
On  Lycidas  sunk  low. 

'  Now  wake  the  faithful  lyre mute  Dulness  reigns : 

Your  echoes  waft  no  more  the  friendly  theme  : 

Clogg'd  with  thick  vapours  from  the  neighb'ring  plains, 
Where  old  Cam  hardly  moves  his  sluggard  stream. 
But  when  some  public  cause 

Claims  festive  song  or  more  melodious  tear, 

Discordant  murmurs  grate  mine  ear. 
Ne'er  modell'dby  Pierian  laws, 

Then  idly  glares  full  many  a  motley  toy, 

Anacreontic  grief,  and  creeping  strains  of  joy. 

'  Far  other  modes  were  thine, 

Victim  of  hasty  fate, 
Whom  now  the  powers  of  melody  deplore  ; 

Whether  in  lofty  statet 
Thou  bad'st  thy  train  divine 
Of  raptures  on  Pindaric  pinions  soar : 
Or  hoping  from  thyself  to  fly 

To  childhood's  careless  scenes,;): 
Thou  sent'st  a  warm  refreshing  eye 

On  Nature's  faded  greens  : 

'  Or  when  thy  calm  and  steadfast  mind 

With  philosophic  reach  profound 
Self-pleasing  vanities  resign'd, 

Fond  of  the  look,  that  loves  the  ground ;§ 
Discern'd  by  Reason's  equal  light, 
How  gaudy  Fortune  cheats  the  sight ; 
While  the  coarse  maid,  inured  to  pain, 
Supports  the  laboring  heart,  and  Virtue's  happiest 
reign. 

*  Cambridge  University,  where  Gray  died. 

t  See  Gray's  Fii)(i;«ric  Odes. 

J  Ode  on  a  distant"  1'rosprrt  of  Eton  College. 

§  Hymn  to  Adversity. 
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'  But  most  the  music  of  thy  plaintive  moan* 
With  lengthen'd  note  detains  the  list'ning  ear, 

As  lost  in  thought  thou  wander'st  all  alone 

Where  spirits  hover  round  then-  mansions  drear. 

'  By  Contemplation's  eye  serenely  view'd, 

Each  lowly  object  wears  an  awful  mien : 
Tis  our  own  blindness  veils  the  latent  good  : 

The  works  of  Nature  need  but  to  be  seen. 
'  Thou  saw'st  her  beaming  from  the  hamlet-sires 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade , 
Where  now,  still  faithful  to  their  wonted  fires,* 

Thy  own  dear  ashes  are  for  ever  laid.' 


STANZAS 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  GRAY. 

By  a  Lady. 

WHERE  sleeps  the  Bard  who  graced  Museus'  hearse 
With  fragrant  trophies  by  the  Muses  wove  ! 

Shall  Gray's  cold  urn  in  vain  demand  the  verse, 
Oh !  can  his  Mason  fail  in  plaintive  love  ? 

No ;  with  the  Nine  inwrapp'd  in  social  woe, 
His  lyre  unstrung,  sad  vigil  he  must  keep  ; 

With  them  he  mourns,  with  them  his  eyes  o'erflow, 
For  such  a  Bard  immortal  Maids  can  weep. 

Their  early  pupil  in  the  heavn'ly  lore 

Of  sacred  poesy  and  moral  song, 
They  taught  the  youth  on  eagle  wing  to  soar, 

And  bore  him  through  aerial  heights  along. 

Fancy,  obedient  to  the  dread  command, 
With  brilliant  Genius,  marshall'd  forth  his  way  : 

They  lured  his  steps  to  Cambria's  once-famed  land, 
And  sleeping  Druids  felt  his  magic  lay. 

*  Church-yard  Elejry. 
t  Gray  was  buried  at  Stoke,  the  scene  of  the  Elegy. 
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But  vain  the  magic  lay,  the  warbling  lyre, 
Imperious  Death  !  from  thy  fell  grasp  to  save ; 

He  knew,  and  told  it  with  a  Poet's  fire, 
'  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.' 

And  shall  the  Bard,  whose  sympathizing  mind 
Mourn'd  o'er  the  simple  rustic's  turfy  cell, 

To  strew  his  tomb  no  grateful  mourner  find, 
No  village  swain  to  ring  one  parting  knell  1 

Yes,  honoured  shade !  the  fringed  brook  111  trace, 
Green  rushes  culling  thy  dank  grave  to  strew  ; 

With  mountain  flow'rs  I'll  deck  the  hallow'd  place, 
And  fence  it  round  with  osiers  mix'd  with  yew. 


THE  TEARS  OF  GENIUS : 

AN  ODE. 

By  Mr.  Taite. 

ON  Cam's  fair  banks,  where  Learning's  hallow'd  fane 

Majestic  rises  on  the  astonish'd  sight, 
Where  oft  the  Muse  has  led  the  favourite  swain, 

And  warm'd  his  soul  with  Heaven's  inspiring  light. 

Beneath  the  covert  of  the  sylvan  shade, 
Where  deadly  cypress,  mix'd  with  mournful  yew, 

Far  o'er  the  vale  a  gloomy  stillness  spread, 
Celestial  Genius  burst  upon  the  view. 

The  bloom  of  youth,  the  majesty  of  years, 
The  soften'd  aspect,  innocent  and  kind, 

The  sigh  of  sorrow,  and  the  streaming  tears, 
Resistless  all,  their  various  pow'r  combined. 

In  her  fair  hand  a  silver  harp  she  bore, 
Whose  magic  notes,  soft-warbling  from  the  string, 

Give  tranquil  joy  the  breast  ne'er  knew  before, 
Or  raise  the  soul  on  rapture's  airy  wing. 

By  grief  impell'd,  I  heard  her  heave  a  sigh, 

While  thus  the  rapid  strain  resounded  through  the  i>ky ; 
G 
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Haste,  ye  sister  powers  of  song, 

Hasten  from  the  shady  grove, 
Where  the  river  rolls  along, 

Sweetly  to  the  voice  of  love. 

Where,  indulging  mirthful  pleasures, 

Light  you  press  the  flow'ry  green. 
And  from  Flora's  blooming  treasures 

Cull  the  wreaths  for  Fancy's  queen. 

Where  your  gently-flowing  numbers, 

Floating  on  the  fragrant  breeze, 
Sink  the  soul  in  pleasing  slumbers 

On  the  downy  bed  of  ease. 

For  graver  strains  prepare  the  plaintive  lyre, 
That  wakes  the  softest  feelings  of  the  soul ; 

Let  lonely  Grief  the  melting  verse  inspire, 
Let  deep'ning  Sorrow's  solemn  accents  roll. 

Rack'd  by  the  hand  of  rude  Disease 

Behold  our  favorite  Poet  lies! 
While  every  object  form'd  to  please 

Far  from  his  couch  ungrateful  flies. 

The  blissful  Muse,  whose  favouring  smile 

So  lately  warm'd  his  peaceful  breast, 
Diffusing  heavenly  joys  the  while, 

In  Transport's  radiant  garments  drest, 
With  darksome  grandeur  and  enfeebled  blaze, 
Sinks  in  the  shades  of  night,  and  shuns  his  eager  gaze. 

The  gaudy  train,  who  wait  on  Spring,* 
Tinged  with  the  pomp  of  vernal  pride, 
The  youths  who  mount  on  Pleasure's  wing,t 

And  idly  sport  on  Thames's  side, 
With  cool  regard  their  various  arts  employ, 
Nor  rouse  the  drooping  mind,  nor  give  the  pause  of  joy . 

Ha !  what  forms,  with  port  sublime,t 

Glide  along  in  sullen  mood, 
Scorning  all  the  threats  of  time, 
High  above  Misfortune's  flood  ? 

*  Ode  on  Spring. 

t  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

J  The  Bard,  an  Ode. 
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They  seize  their  harps,  they  strike  the  lyre 
With  rapid  hand,  with  freedom's  fire. 
Obedient  Nature  hears  the  lofty  sound,  [sound. 

And  Snowdon's  airy  cliffs  the  heavenly  strains  re 
in  pomp  of  state,  behold  they  wait, 

With  arms  outstretch 'd,  and  aspects  kind, 
To  snatch  on  high  to  yonder  sky, 

The  child  of  Fancy  left  behind  : 
Forgot  the  woes  of  Cambria's  fatal  day, 
By  rapture's  blaze  impell'd,they  swell  the  artless  lay. 

But  ah !  in  rain  they  strive  to  soothe, 
With  gentle  arts,  the  tort'ring  hours  ; 

Adversity,*  with  rankling  tooth, 
Her  baleful  gifts  profusely  pours. 

Behold  she  comes,  the  fiend  forlorn, 
Arrayed  in  Horror's  settled  gloom ; 
She  strews  the  briar  and  prickly  thorn, 

And  triumphs  in  th'  infernal  doom. 
With  frantic  fury  and  insatiate  rage  [ing  page. 

She  gnaws  the  throbbing  breast  and  blasts  the  glow- 
No  more  the  soft  JEolian.  flutet 

Breathes  through  the  heart  the  melting  strain ; 
The  powers  of  Harmony  are  mute, 

And  leave  the  once-delightful  plain  ; 
With  heavy  wing,  I  see  them  beat  the  air, 
Damp'd  by  the  leaden  hand  of  comfortless  Despair. 

Yet  stay,  O !  stay,  celestial  pow'rs, 

And  with  a  hand  of  kind  regard 

Dispel  the  boist'rous  storm  that  lours 

Destructive  on  the  fav'rite  bard ; 
O  watch  with  me  his  last  expiring  breath,         [death. 
And  snatch  him  from  the  arms  of  dark,  oblivious 

Hark !  the  Fatal  Sisters;  join, 
And  with  Horror's  mutt'ring  sounds, 

Weave  the  tissue  of  his  line, 
While  the  dreadful  spell  resounds. 

*  Hymn  to  Adversity. 
t  The  Progress  of  Poesy, 
t  The  Fatal  Sisters,  an  Ode. 
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'  Hail,  ye  midnight  sisters,  hail ! 

Drive  the  shuttle  swift  along ; 
Let  your  secret  charms  prevail 

O'er  the  valiant  and  the  strong. 

<  O'er  the  glory  of  the  land, 

O'er  the  innocent  and  gay, 
O'er  the  Muse's  tuneful  band — 

Weave  the  fun'ral  web  of  Gray.' 

Tia  done,  'tis  done — the  iron  hand  of  pain, 
With  ruthless  fury  and  corrosive  force, 

Racks  every  joint,  and  seizes  every  vein  : 
He  sinks,  he  groans,  he  falls  a  lifeless  corse. 

Thus  fades  the  flow'r  nipp'd  by  the  frozen  gale, 
Though  once  so  sweet,  so  lovely  to  the  eye : 

Thus  the  tall  oaks,  when  boist'rous  storms  assail, 
Torn  from  the  earth,  a  mighty  nun  lie. 

Ye  sacred  sisters  of  the  plaintive  verse, 
Now  let  the  stream  of  fond  affection  flow; 

O  pay  your  tribute  o'er  the  slow-drawn  hearse, 
With  all  the  manly  dignity  of  woe. 

Oft  when  the  curfew  tolls  its  parting  knell 
With  solemn  pause  yon  Church-yard's  gloom  survey; 

While  Sorrow's  sighs  and  tears  of  Pity  tell 
How  just  the  moral  of  the  Poet's  lay.* 

O'er  his  green  grave,  in  Contemplation's  guise, 

Oft  let  the  pilgrim  drop  a  silent  tear : 
Oft  let  the  shepherd's  tender  accents  rise, 

Big  with  the  sweets  of  each  revolving  year ; 
Till  prostrate  Time  adore  his  deathless  name, 
Fix'd  on  the  solid  base  of  adamantine  fame. 

*  Elejy  in  a  Country  Church-yard. 
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EPITAPH 

ON 

MR.  GRAY'S   MONUMENT, 

IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

By  Mr.  Mason. 

No  more  the  Grecian  Muse  unrivall'd  reigns ; 

To  Britain  let  the  nations  homage  pay  ! 
She  boasts  a  Homer's  fire  in  Milton's  strains, 

A  Pindar's  rapture  in  the  lyre  of  Gray. 


THE 


POETICAL    WORKS 

OP 

JAMES  BEATTIE>LL.D. 


THE  LIFE 

OF 

JAMES    BEATTIE,   LL.D. 

BORtf  1735— DIED  1803. 


THE  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  born  at  Lawrence- 
Kirk  in  the  county  of  Kincardine.  His  father  seems  to  have 
been  a  person  in  many  respects  superior  to  his  rank  in  life. 
Though  only  the  tenant  of  an  inconsiderable  farm,  and  con 
sequently  filling  a  station  in  society  very  little  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  literature,  he  is  said  to  have 
possessed  a  fondness  for  books,  and  to  have  exhibited  a 
decided  talent  for  poetical  composition.  Young  Beattk 
was  not  yet  ten  years  old  when  his  father  died :  but  they 
who  know  how  soon  the  first  impulse  is  given  to  the  mind ; 
how  deeply  every  earJy  impression  is  stamped  upon  the 
character ;  and  how  tenaciously  the  good  and  evil  of  the 
parent  cling  about  the  child,  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to 
attribute  somewhat  of  the  celebrity  of  the  man  to  the  ex 
ample  and  the  instructions  which  were  presented  to  the 
opening  genius  of  the  boy. 

After  the  loss  of  this  invaluable  parent,  our  poet  found  a 
kind  and  fatherly  protector  in  his  elder  brother ;  who 
placed  him  at  a  school  in  his  native  place,  and  continued 
him  there,  under  a  tutor  of  the  name  of  Milne,  till,  in  1"49. 
he  obtained  a  bursary  at  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
This  exhibition,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  in  the 
university,  did  not  produce  him  more  than  five  pounds  a- 
year.  Beattie  was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  diligent 
attention  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  than  for  the  moral  pro- 
G2 
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priety  of  his  conduct.  In  this  period  of  his  life  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  various  and  useful  learning  which  he 
afterward  brought  forward  so  effectively  in  the  course  of 
his  literary  life.  The  only  science  from  which  he  was 
averse  was  the  mathematics.  In  this  he  attained  no  ex 
traordinary  proficiency.  He  scrupulously  performed  all 
that  was  required  of  him  by  the  regulations  of  the  college; 
but  it  was  by  an  effort  of  duty,  not  an  impulse  of  inclina 
tion.  It  presented  him  with  all  the  labour  and  none  of 
the  sweets  of  study ;  and  after  the  appointed  task  was  com 
pleted,  he  returned  with  redoubled  eagerness  to  subjects 
which  were  more  in  unison  with  the  ardour  of  his  affections 
and  the  liveliness  of  his  imagination.  His  exemplary  con 
duct,  and  the  decided  marks  of  ability  that  he  displayed  in 
the  course  of  his  college  life,  secured  to  him  the  favours  of 
the  Professors  Blackwell  and  Gerard,  under  whose  in 
struction  he  more  immediately  fell  from  his  situation  in 
the  university.  In  1750  he  obtained  the  premium  for  the 
best  Greek  analysis  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  and, 
after  completing  the  appointed  course  of  study,  he  was,  in 
1753,  graduated  as  Master  of  Arts,  which  in  the  Scotch 
universities  is  the  first  degree  conferred. 

Immediately  on  his  leaving  college  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  school  of  Fordoun,  the  parish  adjoining  Law 
rence-Kirk.  While  in  this  obscure  and  humble  situation, 
he  published  in  the  Scottish  Magazine  a  few  pieces  of 
poetry. 

These  productions,  though  marked  by  very  slight  indi 
cations  of  the  talent  which  their  author  subsequently  dis 
played,  obtained  him  some  local  fame,  and  were  the  means 
of  making  him  known  as  a  meritorious  and  ingenious  young 
man  to  Mr.  Garden,  an  eminent  Scottish  lawyer,  and  to 
the  celebrated  Lord  Monboddo.  By  these  his  first  patrons 
Beattie  was  introduced  to  the  tables  of  the  gentry  of  his 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  was  received  with  kindness 
and  consideration  in  those  higher  classes  of  society,  to 
which  it  is  very  unusual  for  the  parochial  schoolmaster  to 
obtain  the  honour  of  admittance. 

Beattie  had  not  been  master  of  the  school  of  Fordoun 
above  four  years,  when  he  became  candidate  for  the  mas 
tership  of  the  high-school  of  Aberdeen ;  but  failed  in  his 
application.  It  is  said  that  his  successful  competitor  was 
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his  superior  in  the  minutiae  of  the  Latin  grammar.  His 
reputation  for  scholarship  did  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  in  any  degree  compromised  by  his  defeat ;  and 
in  the  next  vacancy  he  was  elected  by  the  magistrates 
without  any  second  examinations  having  been  required. 

This  appointment  was  rather  desirable  to  Beattie,  on 
account  of  its  placing  him  in  the  midst  of  a  literary  so 
ciety,  and  affording  him  an  easy  access  to  books,  than  from 
the  prospect  of  its  pecuniary  emoluments.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  possession  of  this  situation  when  he  committed  his 
first  volume  of  poems  to  the  press.  They  were  admired  by 
his  friends  and  much  praised  by  the  English  Reviews ;  but 
they  did  not  satisfy  the  matured  taste  and  judgment  of  their 
author.  He,  indeed,  formed  a  correct  estimation  of  its 
merits.  It  was  decidedly  unworthy  his  abilities ;  and  was 
not  calculated  to  increase  the  reputation,  which  he  had, 
even  in  that  early  period  of  his  life,  acquired  for  talent 
and  accomplishment.  With  the  exception  of  four  short 
poems,  which,  after  considerable  correction,he  was  induced 
to  admit  among  the  number  of  his  poetical  works,  he  was 
solicitous  to  erase  every  trace  of  these  early  effusions  from 
the  public  mind.  He  bought  up  every  copy  of  the  volume 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  procuring ;  and  seemed  to 
consider  the  publication  of  it  as  so  discreditable  a  stain  on 
the  fair  and  brilliant  page  of  his  literary  life,  that  he  is  re 
ported  never  to  have  informed  his  children  of  the  existence 
of  this  his  first,  juvenile,  and  renounced  production. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  appearance  of  the  above  men 
tioned  work,  176l,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  king's  patent, 
professor  of  philosophy  to  the  university.  His  department 
embraced  both  moral  philosophy  and  logic,  and  it  acquired 
a  peculiar  interest  in  the  mind  of  Beattie,  from  its  con 
ferring  on  him  the  task  of  delivering  the  last  course  of  in 
struction  which  the  pupils  received  in  the  university,  pre 
vious  to  their  exchanging  the  tranquil  studies  of  their  col 
lege  for  the  active  competitions  of  the  world .  This  prefer 
ment  was  sudden  and  unexpected ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  began  to  deliver  to  his  pupils  a  course  of  lectures 
on  those  vast,  important,  and  comprehensive  subjects,  which 
only  the  greatest  minds  are  capable  of  entertaining  in  all 
their  bearings  and  relations,  and  which,  of  all  others,  re- 
quire  the  greatest  vigour,  and  animation,  and  liveliness  of 
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style  to  render  them  striking  and  attractive.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  these  topics  had  long  been  familiar  with  his 
thoughts,  that  he  brought  to  the  professor's  chair  a  rich 
store  of  information,  which  might  readily  be  wrought  and 
moulded  to  the  required  purpose  :  and  such  was  the  dili 
gence  of  his  application,  that,  in  the  period  of  a  very  few 
years,  he  not  only  completed  such  a  course  of  lectures  on 
moral  philosophy  and  logic,  as  most  richly  answered  the 
splendid  expectations  which  his  friends  and  patrons  had 
formed  of  his  abilities ;  but  prepared  those  invaluable  works 
by  which  the  name  of  Beattie  would  rank  among  the  high 
est  class  of  prose  writers,  though  it  had  never  been  distin 
guished  on  the  list  of  poets. 

In  1785  he  produced  a  poem  entitled  *The  Judgment  of 
Paris.'  It  is  found  in  the  'Scottish  Magazine ;'  and  is,  per 
haps,  as  well  worthy  of  revival  as  some  of  his  minor  pieces. 
His  friend  and  biographer,  Sir  William  Forbes,  has  thought 
fit  not  to  include  this  effort  of  his  muse  in  the  collection  of 
his  works.  The  subsequent  year  was  marked  by  the  publi 
cation  of  some  lines  '  On  the  Proposal  for  erecting  a 
Monument  to  Churchill,  in  Westminster  Abbey.'  They 
have  neither  beauty  nor  dignity  to  recommend  them  ;  and 
are  disgraced  by  an  unredeemed  bitterness  of  feeling  and 
expression,  which  it  was  not  generous  to  exercise  against 
the  dead.  Churchill  was  a  bad  man,  and  a  dishonour  to  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  minister.  If  virtue  had  been  es 
sential  to  securing  him  a  memorial  among  the  distinguished 
characters  whose  names  live  on  the  venerable  walls  of  West 
minster,  his  advocates  would  have  found  themselves  desti 
tute  of  any  just  pretence  for  his  admission;  but  that  dis 
tinction  has  been  conferred  on  talent,  without  any  reference 
to  morals ;  to  the  celebrity  of  genius,  and  not  to  purity  of  life ; 
and  the  friends  of  Churchill  might  without  presumption  have 
conceived  that  he  merited  by  the  force  and  energy  of  his 
verses,  an  honourmerely  literary,  which  had  been  conferred 
on  many  who  were  as  much  his  inferiors  in  intellectual  power 
as  they  surpassed  him  in  profaneness  and  debauchery.  That 
Beattie  should  have  thought  it  right  to  resist  the  propo 
sition,  cannot  be  considered  a  matter  of  surprise.  It  is 
well  to  render  the  highest  honours  that  the  living  can  be 
stow  upon  the  dead,  as  pure  in  their  distribution  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  eagerly  desired,  to  circumscribe  their  applies- 
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tion,  to  confer  them  only  upon  those  who  have  exhibited 
the  union  of  talent  and  virtue  ;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  by 
sanctifying  the  recompenses  of  ambition,  to  ensure  the  wise 
and  salutary  direction  of  those  endowments  of  which  the 
candidates  for  such  distinctions  may  be  possessed.  But 
there  were  other  ways  of  uttering  his  remonstrances,  be 
sides  the  satirizing  the  memory  of  one  who  had  been  suffi 
ciently  punished  for  the  intemperance  %of  his  life,  and  the 
virulence  of  his  writings,  in  the  poverty,  the  disease,  the 
failure  of  ability,  and  the  ignominy  that  awaited  his  decline 
of  days ;  and  Beattie  should  not  have  outraged  the  gentle 
ness  of  his  own  character  to  libel  the  libeller ;  and  to  imi 
tate  one  of  the  weightiest  crimes  of  Churchill,  under  the 
pretence  of  visiting  it  with  chastisement  which  was  its  due. 
These  lines  were  also  very  wisely  rejected  by  Sir  William 
Forbes ;  for  why  retain  that  which  it  is  not  creditable  to 
have  written,  and  not  interesting  to  read  ? 

In  1770,  the  celebrated  '  Essay  on  Truth'  was  first  pre 
sented  to  the  public.  It  was  written  with  a  view  to  ascer 
tain  the  standard  of  truth,  and  explain  its  immutability. 
It  was  his  object  to  shew  that  his  opinions,  however  con 
trary  to  the  genius  of  scepticism,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  and  the  practice  of  infidel  writers,  were  agreeable 
with  the  genius  of  true  philosophy,  and  the  principles  and  prac 
tice  of  those  who  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  have  been 
most  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  He  concludes  by  lay 
ing  down  the  rules  by  which  the  fallacies  of  the  infidel  philo 
sophy  may  be  detected  by  every  person  of  common  sense, 
though  he  may  not  possess  that  acuteness  of  metaphysical 
knowledge,  which  might  fit  him  for  the  refutation  of  such 
errors.  This  essay  met  with  the  highest  possible  success  j 
it  was  translated  into  several  foreign  languages :  its  author 
was  presented  with  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was,  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  introduced  to  the  first  literary  society  of  the  me 
tropolis,  and  received  as  the  friend  of  Burke,  of  Porteus, 
of  Johnson,  and  of  all  that  renowned  fraternity  of  genius, 
by  which  the  time  was  so  preeminently  distinguished.  He 
was  honoured  by  an  interview  with  his  sovereign,  from 
whom  he  received  the  warmest  tribute  of  admiration,  and 
a  pension  of  two  hundred  a-year  ;  and  he  was  requested  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  in  which  that 
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celebrated  painter  has  mingled  the  highest  eulogy  of  his 
subject  with  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  his  skill  as  an 
artist,  and  represented  Beattie  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
allegorical  figures,  among  whom  the  demon  of  falsehood  is 
discovered  as  flying  before  the  genius  of  truth.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  adduced  for  allowing 
the  unrestrained  publication  of  infidel  works,  may  be  de 
rived  from  effects  produced  by  the  publication  of  Hume's 
Essays.  How  few  have  been  really  seduced  from  their 
dependance  on  the  gospel  by  those  cold  and  elaborate  dis 
quisitions!  how  many  thousands  have  been  confirmed  in 
faith  by  the  '  Evidences'  of  Paley,  and  the '  Essay  on  Truth' 
of  Beattie,  which  would  most  probably  never  have  been 
undertaken  but  for  the  publication  of  them  !  Beattie  has 
been  accused  of  treating  Hume  with  too  much  asperity  in 
his  writings,  and  of  speaking  of  the  propriety  of  excluding 
him  from  civil  society.  How  far  such  an  expulsion  might 
have  been  deserved  as  an  act  of  justice  to  a  man,  who,  after 
declaring  in  one  his  Essays  that  the  writer  who  'disabused 
mankind  of  their  reliance  on  a  future  state  would  deserve 
ill  of  his  country,'  composed  an  elaborate  essay  against 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  incurred  the  reproach 
which  he  had  himself  denounced,  I  will  not  take  upon  my 
self  to  decide  ;  but  to  speak  of  a  man  thus  acting  against 
his  principles,  and  condemned  by  his  ovfa  sentence,  without 
expressing  the  deepest  indignation,  argues  an  excess  of  com 
placency  that  must  astonish  the  characteristic  stoicism  of 
philosophy  herself.  If  Beattie  has  not  spoken  of  the  blas 
phemies  of  Hume  with  the  gentleness  that  is  thought  deco 
rous,  it  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  desirable  to  .gain  so  com 
plete  a  mastery  over  every  natural  affection,  as  to  be  even 
able  to  discuss  the  calumnies  that  falsehood  and  malevo- 
leuce  may  raise  against  one's  parent  or  one's  God,  without 
being  conscious  of  any  warmer  feeling  than  a  desire  of  vin 
dicating  and  asserting  the  truth  ;  but  as  long  as  the  human 
heart  is  actuated  by  the  warm  current  of  the  blood,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  any  one  of  an  ordinary  temperament  to 
observe  so  frigid  and  unamiable  a  composure. 

The  '  Essay  on  Truth'  was  in  the  same  year  followed  by 
the  first  book  of  the '  Minstrel.'  This  poem  first  appeared 
•without  the  name  of  its  author ;  but  the  beauties  were  im 
mediately  and  justly  appreciated.  The  second  part  \ras  not 
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published  till  1774.  '  When  Gray  criticized  the  Minstrel,  he 
objected  to  its  author.that,  after  many  stanzas,  the  description 
went  on,  and  the  narrative  stopped.  Beattie  very  justly  an 
swered  to  this  remark,  thathe  meant  the  poem  for  description, 
not  for  incident.  But  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  this  proper 
apology,  when  he  mentions,  in  one  of  his  letters,  his  intention 
of  producing  Edwin  in  some  subsequent  books,  in  the  cha 
racter  of  a  warlike  bard,  inspiring  his  countrymen  to  battle, 
and  contributing  to  repel  the  invaders.  This  intention,  if 
he  ever  seriously  entertained  it,  might  have  produced  some 
new  kind  of  poem,  but  would  have  formed  an  incongruous 
counterpart  to  the  piece  as  it  now  stands,  which,  as  a  pic 
ture  of  tranquil  life,  and  a  vehicle  of  contemplative  mo 
rality,  possesses  a  charm  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  bold 
evolutions  of  heroic  narrative.  After  having  pourtrayed 
his  young  enthusiast  with  such  advantage  in  a  state  of  vi 
sionary  quiet,  it  would  have  been  too  violent  a  transition 
to  have  begun  a  new  book,  to  surround  him  with  dates  of 
time,  and  names  of  places.  The  interest  which  we  attach 
to  Edwin's  character  would  have  been  lost  in  a  more  am 
bitious  effort  to  make  him  a  greater,  a  more  important,  or 
a  more  locally  denned  being.  It  is  the  solitary  growth 
of  his  genius,  and  his  isolated  and  mystic  abstraction  from 
mankind,  that  fix  our  attention  on  the  romantic  features  of 
that  genius.  The  simplicity  of  his  fate  does  not  divert  us 
from  his  mind  to  his  circumstances.  A  more  unworldly 
air  is  given  to  his  character,  that,  instead  of  being  tacked 
to  the  fate  of  kings,  he  was  one  "who  envied  not,  who  never 
thought  of  kings;"  and  that,  instead  of  mingling  with  the 
troubles  which  deface  the  creation,  he  only  existed  to  make 
his  thoughts  the  mirror  of  its  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Another  English  critic,  Dr.  Aiken,  has  blamed  Edwin's 
vision  of  the  fairies  as  too  splendid  and  artificial  for  a  sim 
ple  youth ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  ascribed  to 
Edwin,  as  he  lived  in  minstrel  days,  that  necessarily  ex 
cluded  such  materials  from  his  fancy.  Had  he  beheld 
steam  engines,  or  dock  yards,  in  his  sleep,  the  vision  might 
have  been  pronounced  to  be  too  artificial ;  but  he  might 
have  heard  of  fairies,  and  their  dances,  and  even  of  tapers, 
gold,  and  gems,  from  the  ballads  of  his  native  country.  In 
the  second  book  of  the  poem,  there  are  some  fine  stanzas  ; 
but  the  author  has  taken  Edwin  from  the  school  of  nature, 
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and  placed  him  in  bis  own,  that  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
hence  a  degree  of  languor  is  experienced  by  the  reader.' 
The  above  remarks  on  the  most  celebrated  of  Dr.  Eeattie's 
works  I  have  transcribed  from  the  seventh  volume  of 
Campbell's  British  Poets.  They  convey  the  sentiments  of 
one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  present  age,  on  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  last. 

At  the  request  of  several  of  his  friends,  Dr.  Beanie  was 
induced,  in  the  year  1776,  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  new 
eduion  of  the  '  Essay  on  Truth,'  to  which  he  added  several 
original  Essays.  This  work  was  splendidly  printed  in 
quarto,  and  published  by  subscription  entirely  for  his  own 
benefit.  The  price  was  a  guinea,  and  the  list  of  subscribers, 
which  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  seventy-six,  was  en 
riched  with  the  titles  of  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  kingdom ,  and  with  the  n  ames  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
literary  characters  of  the  time.  The  number  of  copies  sub- 
scribed  for  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two.  The 
receipts  must  therefore  have  been  considerable,  and  to  Beattie 
a.very  beneficial  supply,  who  was  by  no  means  in  affluentcir- 
cumstances,  his  pension  being  only  two  hundred  a-year, 
and  his  professorship  never  being  equal  to  that  sum. 

On  his  return  to  Scotland  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
be  removed  to  some  situation  in  the  University  of  Edin 
burgh;  bathe  had  then  many  personal  enemies, — the  zealous 
friends  of  Hume,  whom  he  was  accused  of  having  too  se 
verely  treated  in  his  writings ;  and  he  preferred  the  kind 
ness  of  his  old  friends,  and  the  quiet  of  Aberdeen,  to  a  more 
lucrative  and  conspicuous  appointment  in  the  metropolitan 
university. — In  the  same  generous  disregard  of  temporali 
ties  he  declined  entering  holy  orders,  and  accepting  a  liv 
ing  in  the  church  of  England,  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
through  Dr.  Porteus,  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
He  thought  that  by  continuing  a  layman,  and  refusing  the 
emoluments  that  might  accrue  to  him  from  his  writings  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  his  argument  would  have  a  more 
powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  readers ;  than  if  he 
had  become  a  clergyman,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  appeared  as 
a  retained  advocate,  rather  than  the  voluntary  and  unpur- 
chased  assertor  of  the  truth. 

He  again  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  Author,  in 
1776, with  a  volume  of  Essays,'  which  was  followed  by  a 
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second  in  1783.  Of  these  works  Cowper  has  delivered  an 
opinion,  which,  coming  from  so  distinguished  an  author,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit : — '  Beattie  is  the  most  agree 
able  and  amiable  writer  I  ever  met  with  ;  the  only  author 
I  have  seen  whose  critical  and  philosophical  researches  are 
diversified  and  embellished  by  a  poetical  imagination,  that 
makes  even  the  dryest  subject,  and  the  leanest,  a  feast  for 
the  epicure  in  books.  He  is  so  much  at  his  ease  too,  that 
his  own  character  appears  in  every  page,  and,  which  is 
very  rare,  we  see  not  only  the  writer,  but  the  man  ;  and 
the  man  so  gentle,  so  well-tempered,  so  happy  in  his  reli 
gion,  and  so  humane  in  his  philosophy,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  love  him  if  one  has  any  sense  of  what  is  lovely.'* 

In  1786,  he  printed  his '  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Reli 
gion,'  and  in  17QO,  and  1793,  he  completed  his  literary 
course  by  the  publication  of  a  work  in  two  volumes, '  On 
the  Elements  of  Moral  Science.'  These  contain  in  a  con- 
nected  and  somewhat  enlarged  form,  the  abstract  of  the  lec 
tures  which  he  used  to  dictate  to  his  scholars. 

Such  is  the  literary  history  of  this  distinguished  man. 
Successful  in  all  that  he  undertook,  and  meriting  his  success 
by  the  diligence  of  his  application,  by  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge,  and  by  the  virtuous  ends  to  which  his  talents 
were  applied.  From  his  earliest  boyhood  to  the  last  stage  of 
life  he  trod  onward  in  a  path  of  excellence,  and  of  brighten 
ing  celebrity.  His  learning  obtained  for  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  country,  and  the  invaluable  qualities 
of  his  heart  and  temper  conciliated  the  most  ardent  friend 
ship  and  affection  from  those  by  whom  it  is  a  distinction  to 
be  known,  and  an  honour  to  be  loved.  But  though  re 
nowned,  admired,  and  loved,  his  life  was  the  reverse  of 
happy.  His  sorrows,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  existence, 
were  heavily  accumulated  upon  him  ;  and  they  struck  the 
heart  where  it  was  most  keenly  and  most  painfully  sensi 
tive.  His  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  long  and  happily, 
became  deranged,  and  was  obliged  to  be  removed  from  the 
house  of  her  husband.  His  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  the  high 
est  promise,  and  to  whom  his  father  was  attached  with  more 
than  a  father's  love,  for  he  was  joined  with  him  in  the  pro 
fessorship,  and  they  had  become  friends  and  fellow-students, 
and  the  associates  of  each  other's  labours,  died,  after  a  short 
*  HayleyHi  life  of  Cowper,  vol.  iii.  p.  247. 
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illness,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  unhappy 
Beattie  had  scarcely  began  to  revive  from  the  shock  of 
this  severe  affliction,  when  the  peace  of  his  home  was  again 
mournfully  interrupted.  His  sole  surviving  child,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  when  beginning  to  shew  the  indications 
of  talent  and  of  virtue,  not  inferior  to  those  which  had 
so  tenderly  endeared  his  elder  brother  to  the  affection  of 
his  father,  was  suddenly  cut  off.  This  misfortune  seems  to 
have  crushed  the  spirits,  and  for  a  time,  to  have  alienated 
the  mind  of  Beattie.  He  no  longer  mingled  in  the  inter 
course  of  society.  He  gave  up  all  his  literary  corres 
pondence.  He  said  that '  he  had  done  with  this  world,' 
and  he  acted  as  if  he  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
thing  on  earth  worth  living  for  to  him  :  all  the  links  which 
bound  him  to  the  enjoyments  or  the  business  of  this  world 
were  snapt,  never  again  to  be  united.  He  performed  me 
chanically  the  duties  of  his  professorship ;  but  he  intermitted 
all  the  studies  in  which  he  had  previously  occupied  himself. 
Sometimes,  indeed, he  appeared  to  struggle  for  fortitude; 
and  strove  to  console  the  agony  of  his  afflictions  by  the  re 
collection  of  the  severer  fate  from  which  his  children  had 
been  delivered.  As  he  thought  on  the  hereditary  disease  by 
which  their  mother  was  afflicted,  he  would  endeavour  to 
tranquillize  his  mind  by  reflecting  on  the  grievous  intellec 
tual  malady  from  which  death  had  saved  them ;  and  exclaim 
'  How  could  1  have  home  to  see  those  elegant  minds  man 
gled  with  madness.' 

Beattie  was  struck  with  palsy  in  1799,  and  after  repeated 
attacks  of  the  same  disease,  died  in  1803. 


THE  MINSTREL: 

OR, 

THE  PROGRESS   OF   GENIUS. 


PREFACE. 

THE  design  was,  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  poetical  genius, 
born  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  and 
reason,  till  that  period  at  which  he  may  be  supposed  ca 
pable  of  appearing  in  the  world  as  a  Minstrel,  that  is,  as  an 
itinerant  poet  and  musician  ; — a  character  which,  according 
to  the  notions  of  our  forefathers,  was  not  only  respectable, 
but  sacred. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  Spenser  in  the  measure  of 
his  verse,  and  in  the  harmony,  simplicity,  and  variety  of 
his  composition.  Antique  expressions  I  have  avoided ;  ad 
mitting,  however,  some  old  words,  where  they  seemed  to 
suit  the  subject :  but  I  hope  none  will  be  found  that  are  now 
obsolete,  or  in  any  degree  not  intelligible  to  a  reader  of 
English  poetry. 

To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  ask  what  could  induce 
me  to  write  in  so  difficult  a  measure,  I  can  only  answer, 
that  it  pleases  my  ear,  and  seems,  from  its  gothic  structure 
and  original,  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  subject  and  spirit 
of  the  poem.  It  admits  both  simplicity  and  magnificence 
of  sound  and  of  language,  beyond  any  other  stanza  that  I 
am  acquainted  with.  It  allows  the  sententiousness  of  the 
couplet,  as  well  as  the  more  complex  modulation  of  blank 
verse.  What  some  critics  have  remarked,  of  its  uniformity 
growing  at  last  tiresome  to  the  ear,  will  be  found  to  hold 
true  only  when  the  poetry  is  faulty  in  other  respects. 
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AH  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ; 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 

Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 

And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war ; 

Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, 

And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar, 

In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone, 

Then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown  ! 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  days 

Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all : 

Him,  who  ne'er  listen'd  to  the  voice  of  praise, 

The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 

There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call, 

Would  shrink  to  hear  th'  obstreperous  trump  of  Fame ; 

Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 

Health,  competence,  and  peace.    Nor  higher  aim 

Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines  proclaim. 

The  rolls  of  fame  I  will  not  now  explore ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe,  in  learned  lay, 
How  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore, 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array  ; 
His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  gray  : 
While  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent  hung 
His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way, 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung : 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride, 

That  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain  ; 

With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide  ; 

The  gentle  Muses  haunt  the  sylvan  reign ; 

Where  through  wild  groves  at  eve  the  lonely  swain 

Enraptured  roams,  to  gaze  on  Nature's  charms. 

They  hate  the  sensual,  and  scorn  the  vain, 

The  parasite  their  influence  never  warms, 

Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  love  of  gold  alarms. 
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Though  richest  hues  the  peacock's  plumes  adorn, 

Yet  horror  screams  from  his  discordant  throat. 

Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  morn, 

While  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float : 

Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote. 

Where  the  gray  linnets  carol  from  the  hill. 

O  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note, 

To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  bill,  [will. 

But  sing  what  Heaven  inspires,  and  wander  where  they 

Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  Nature's  hand ; 

Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 

Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  plann'd, 

Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe. 

With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow; 

If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  arise ; 

There  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow ; 

Here  peaceful  are  the  vales,  and  pure  the  skies, 

And  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyes. 

Then  grieve  not  thou,  to  whom  th'  indulgent  Muse 

Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire  : 

Nor  blame  the  partial  Fates,  if  they  refuse 

Th'  imperial  banquet,  and  the  rich  attire. 

Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 

Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  God  refined  ? 

No;  let  thy  heaven-taught  soul  to  Heaven  aspire, 

To  fancy,  freedom,  harmony,  resign'd; 

Ambition's  groveling  crew  for  ever  left  behind. 

Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  soul 

In  each  fine  sense  so  exquisitely  keen, 

On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll, 

Stung  with  disease,  and  stupified  with  spleen ; 

Pain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flattery's  screen, 

Even  from  thyself  thy  loathsome  heart  to  hide, 

(The  mansion  then  no  more  of  joy  serene), 

Where  fear,  distrust,  malevolence,  abide, 

And  impotent  desire,  and  disappointed  pride? 

O  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields? 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
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And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  hosom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, 

O  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ? 

These  charms  shall  work  thy  soul's  eternal  health, 

And  love,  and  gentleness,  and  joy,  impart. 

But  these  thou  must  renounce,  if  lust  of  wealth 

E'er  wins  its  way  to  thy  corrupted  heart : 

For  ah !  it  poisons  like  a  scorpion's  dart ; 

Prompting  th'  ungenerous  wish,  the  selfish  scheme, 

The  stern  resolve  unmoved  by  pity's  smart, 

The  troublous  day,  and  long  distressful  dream. 

Return,  my  roving  Muse,  resume  thy  purposed  theme. 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 

A  shepherd-swain,  a  man  of  low  degree ; 

Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Fairyland  might  dwell, 

Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady ; 

But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie  ;* 

A  nation  famed  for  song,  and  beauty's  charms ; 

Zealous,  yet  modest;  innocent,  though  free  ; 

Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 

Inflexible  in  faith  ;  invincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  I  mention  made 

On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock ; 

The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough,  he  never  sway'd ; 

An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock ; 

His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock ; 

The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 

Their  kindly  fleece  to  baflle  winter's  shock ; 

And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent, 

Did  guide  and  guard  their  panderings,  wheresoe'er 

they  went. 

From  labour  health,  from  health  contentment  springs : 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 
He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of,  kings ; 
Nor  from  those  appetites  sustain'd  annoy, 

*  There  is  hardly  an  ancient  ballad,  or  romance,  wherein  a 
minstrel  or  a  harper  appears,  but  he  is  characterised,  by  way  of 
eminence,  to  have  been  '  of  the  north  countrie.'  It  is  probable, 
that  under  this  appellation  were  formerly  comprehended  all  the 
provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Trent.  See  Percy's  Essay  on  the 
English  Minstrels. 
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That  chance  may  frustrate,  or  indulgence  cloy : 
Nor  Fate  his  calm  and  humble  hopes  beguiled ; 
He  mourn'd  no  recreant  friend,  nor  mistress  coy, 
For  on  his  TOWS  the  blameless  Phoebe  smiled. 
And  her  alone  he  loved,  and  loved  her  from  a  child. 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o'ercast, 

Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife ; 

Each  season  look'd  delightful  as  it  past, 

To  the  fond  husband,  and  the  faithful  wife. 

Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd  life 

They  never  roam'd;  secure  beneath  the  storm 

Which  in  Ambition's  lofty  land  is  rife, 

Where  peace  and  love  are  canker'd  by  the  worm 

Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  industrious  to  deform. 

The  wight,  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  unfold, 

Was  all  the  offspring  of  this  humble  pair : 

His  birth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold ; 

No  prodigy  appear'd  in  earth  or  air, 

Nor  aught  that  might  a  strange  event  declare. 

You  guess  each  circumstance  of  Edwin's  birth ; 

The  parent's  transport,  and  the  parent's  care ; 

The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth,  and  wit,  and  worth  ; 

And  one  long  summer-day  of  indolence  and  mirth. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy, 
Deep  thought  oft  seem'd  to  fix  his  infant  eye. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy : 
Silent  when  glad ;  affectionate,  though  shy  ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad ; 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  stared  and  sigh'd,  yet  bless'd  the  lad  : 
Some  deem'd  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed 
him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display? 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps ;  but  to  the  forest  sped, 
Or  roam'd  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head ; 
Or,  where  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led, 
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There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phoebus'  beam, 
Shot  from  the  western  cliff,  released  the  weary  team. 

Th'  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed, 

To  him  nor  -vanity  nor  joy  could  bring. 

His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 

To  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing, 

By  trap  or  net,  by  arrow  or  by  sling; 

These  he  detested;  those  he  scorn'd  to  wield: 

He  wish'd  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king, 

Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field. 

And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield. 

Lo !  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wonder,  roves 

Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine  ; 

And  sees,  on  high,  amidst  th*  encircling  groves, 

From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine : 

While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  concert  join, 

And  Echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 

Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 

For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies  1 

Ah !  no :  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms  to  prize . 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the%  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray, 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  withdrawn, 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  awhile  ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn, 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil. 
Butlo!  the  Sun  appears!  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean, 
smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb, 

When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost. 

What  dreadful  pleasure !  there  to  stand  sublime, 

Like  shipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast, 

And  view  th'  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tost 

In  billows,  lengthening  to  th'  horizon  round, 

Now  scoop'd  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  emboes'd  ! 

And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound, 

Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound ! 
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'n  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
?ond  of  each  gentle,  and  each  dreadful  scene, 
[n  darkness,  and  in  storm,  he  found  delight : 
Nor  less,  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
Phe  southern  Sun  diffused  his  dazzling  shene.* 
Ev'n  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul : 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wish'd  not  to  control. 

'  O  ye  wild  groves,  O  where  is  now  your  bloom !' 
(The  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought) 

Your  flowers,  your  verdure,  and  your  balmy  gloom, 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drought ! 
Why  do  the  birds,  that  song  and  rapture  brought 
To  all  your  bowers,  their  mansions  now  forsake? 
Ah!  why  has  fickle  chance  this  ruin  wrought? 
For  now  the  storm  howls  mournful  thro*  the  brake, 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapeless  flake. 

'  Where  now  the  rill,  melodious,  pure,  and  cool, 
And  meads,  with  life,  and  mirth,  and  beauty  crown'd 
Ah!  see,  th'  unsightly  slime,  and  sluggish  pool, 
Have  all  the  solitary  vale  embrown'd ; 
Fled  each  fair  form,  and  mute  each  melting  sound, 
The  raven  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray : 
And  hark !  the  river,  bursting  every  mound, 
Down  the  vale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 
Uproots  the    grove,   and    rolls  the  shattered  rocks 
away. 

Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  Earth  : 
So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  Man. 
Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  morn  brings  forth, 
And  fostering  gales  awhile  the  nursling  fan. 
O  smile,  ye  Heavens,  serene ;  ye  mildews  wan, 
Ye  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime, 
Nor  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  span. 
Borne  on  the  swift,  though  silent,  wings  of  Time, 
Old  age  comes  on  apace  to  ravage  all  the  clime. 

*  Brightness,  splendour.    The  word  is  used  by  some  late  «ri 
ters,  as  well  as  by  Milton. 

H 
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'  And  be  it  so.    Let  those  deplore  their  doom 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn : 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mourn. 
Shall  Spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  more  return? 
Is  yonder  wave  the  Sun's  eternal  bed? 
Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  burn, 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed, 
Again  attune  the  grove,  again  adorn  the  mead. 

'  Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust, 

When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive  ? 

Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust, 

Bid  him,  though  doom'd  to  perish,  hope  to  live  ? 

Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 

With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  1 

No:   Heaven's  immortal  springs  shall  yet  arrive, 

And  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again, 

Bright  thro' th' eternal  year  of  Love's  triumphant  reign.> 

This  truth  sublime  his  simple  sire  had  taught. 
In  sooth ,  'twas  almost  all  the  shepherd  knew. 
No  subtile  nor  superfluous  lore  he  sought, 
Nor  ever  wish'd  his  Edwin  to  pursue. 
'  Let  man's  own  sphere,'  said  he, '  confine  his  vierv  ; 
Be  man's  peculiar  work  his  sole  .delight/ 
And  much,  and  oft,  he  warn'd  him,  to  eschew 
Falsehood  and  guile,  and  aye  maintain  the  right, 
By  pleasure  unseduced,  unawed  by  lawless  might. 

'  And,  from  the  prayer  of  Want,  and  plaint  of  Woe, 

O  never,  never  turn  away  thine  ear! 

Forlorn,  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below, 

Ah !  what  were  man,  should  Heaven  refuse  to  hear  ! 

To  others  do  (the  law  is  not  severe) 

What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done. 

Forgive  thy  foes ;  and  love  thy  parents  dear, 

And  friends,  and  native  land;  nor  those  alone  ; 

All  human  weal  and  woe  learn  thou  to  make  thine  own .' 

See,  in  the  rear  of  the  warm  sunny  shower 
The  visionary  boy  from  shelter  fly  ; 
For  now  the  storm  of  summer-rain  is  o'er, 
And  cool,  and  fresh,  and  fragrant  is  the  sky. 
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And,  lo!  in  the  dark  east,  expanded  high, 

The  rainbow  hrightens  to  the  setting  Sun ! 

Fond  fool,  that  deem'st  the  streaming  glory  nigh, 

How  vain  the  chase  thine  ardour  has  begun  ! 

'Tis  fled  afar,  ere  half  thy  purposed  race  be  run. 

Yet  couldst  thou  learn  that  thus  it  fares  with  age, 

When  pleasure,  wealth,  or  power,  the  bosom  warm, 

This  baffled  hope  might  tame  thy  manhood's  rage, 

And  disappointment  of  her  sting  disarm. 

But  why  should  foresight  thy  fond  heart  alarm  ? 

Perish  the  lore  that  deadens  young  desire ; 

Pursue,  poor  imp,  th'  imaginary  charm, 

Indulge  gay  hope,  and  fancy's  pleasing  fire  : 

Fancy  and  hope  too  soon  shall  of  themselves  expire. 

When  the  long-sounding  curfew  from  afar 

Loaded  with  loud  lament  the  lonely  gale, 

Young  Edwin,  lighted  by  the  evening  star, 

Lingering  and  listening,  wander'd  down  the  vale. 

There  would  be  dream  of  graves,  and  corses  pale  ; 

And  ghosts  that  to  the  charnel-dungeon  throng, 

And  drag  a  length  of  clanking  chain,  and  wail, 

Till  silenced  by  the  owl's  terrific  song, 

Or  blast  that  shrieks  by  fits  the  shuddering  isles  along 

Or,  when  the  setting  Moon,  in  crimson  dyed, 

Hung  o'er  the  dark  and  melancholy  deep, 

To  haunted  stream,  remote  from  man,  he  hied, 

Where  fays  of  yore  their  revels  wont  to  keep ; 

And  there  let  Fancy  rove  at  large,  till  sleep 

A  vision  brought  to  his  entranced  sight. 

And  first,  a  wildly  murmuring  wind  'gan  creep 

Shrill  to  his  ringing  ear ;  then  tapers  bright, 

With  instantaneous  gleam,  illumed  the  vault  of  night. 

Anon  in  view  a  portal's  blazon 'd  arch 

Arose;  the  trumpet  bids  the  valves  unfold; 

And  forth  an  host  of  little  warriors  march, 

Grasping  the  diamond  lance,  and  targe  of  gold. 

Their  look  was  gentle,  tlieir  demeanor  bold, 

And  green  their  helms,  and  green  their  silk  attire ; 

And  here  and  there,  right  venerably  old, 

The  long-rob'd  minstrels  wake  the  warbling  wire, 

And  some  with  mellow  breath  the  martial  pipe  inspire. 
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With  merriment,  and  song,  and  timbrels  clear, 

A  troop  of  dames  from  myrtle  bowers  advance ; 

The  little  warriors  doff  the  targe  and  spear, 

And  loud  enlivening  strains  provoke  the  dance. 

They  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  wheel  askance : 

To  right  to  left  they  thrid  the  flying  maze  ; 

Now  bound  aloft  with  vigorous  spring,  then  glance 

Rapid  along :  with  many-colour'd  rays 

Of  tapers,  gems,  and  gold,  the  echoing  forests  blaze. 

The  dream  is  fled.    Proud  harbinger  of  day, 
Who  scared'st  the  vision  with  thy  clarion  shrill, 
Fell  chanticleer  !  who  oft  hath  reft  away 
My  fancied  good,  and  brought  substantial  ill ! 
O  to  thy  cursed  scream,  discordant  still, 
Let  harmony  aye  shut  her  gentle  ear : 
Thy  boastful  mirth  let  jealous  rivals  spill, 
Insult  thy  crest,  and  glossy  pinions  tear, 
And  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox  appear. 

Forbear,  my  Muse.    Let  Love  attune  thy  line. 
Revoke  the  spell.    Thine  Edwin  frets  not  so. 
For  how  should  he  at  wicked  chance  repine, 
Who  feels  from  every  change  amusement  flow! 
Ev'n  now  his  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow, 
Aa  on  he  wanders  through  the  scenes  of  morn, 
Where  the  fresh  flowers  in  living  lustre  blow, 
Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn — 
A  thousand  notes  of  joy  in  every  breeze  are  borne. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell  1 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side ; 

The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 

In  the  lone  valley ;  echoing  far  and  wide 

The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ; 

The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage-curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 
Crown'd  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield ;  and,  hark ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings ; 
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Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonish'd  springs ; 

Slow  tolls  the  village-clock  the  drowsy  hour; 

The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings; 

Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequester'd  bower, 

And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tour. 

O  Nature,  how  in  every  charm  supreme  ! 

Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new! 

O  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim, 

To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due ! 

Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew, 

From  Pyrrho's  maze,  and  Epicurus'  s.ty; 

And  held  high  converse  with  the  godlike  few, 

Who  to  th'  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 

Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody. 

Hence!  ye,  who  snare  and  stupify  the  mind, 

Sophists,  of  beauty,  virtue,  joy,  the  bane ! 

Greedy  and  fell,  though  impotent  and  blind, 

Who  spread  your  filthy  nets  in  Truth's  fair  fane, 

And  ever  ply  your  venom'd  fangs  amain ! 

Hence  to  dark  Error's  den,  whose  rankling  slime 

First  gave  you  form !  Hence !  lest  the  Muse  should  deign 

(Though  loth  on  theme  so  mean  to  waste  a  rhyme), 

With  vengeance  to  pursue  your  sacrilegious  crime. 

But  hail,  ye  mighty  masters  of  the  lay, 

Nature's  true  sons,  the  frien's  of  man  and  truth! 

Whose  songs  sublimely  sweet,  serenely  gay, 

Amused  my  childhood,  and  inform'd  my  youth. 

O  let  your  spirit  still  my  bosom  soothe, 

Inspire  my  dreams,  and  my  wild  wanderings  guide  : 

Your  voice  each  rugged  path  of  life  can  smooth, 

For  well  I  know,  wherever  ye  reside 

There  harmony,  and  peace,  and  innocence  abide. 

Ah  me !  neglected  on  the  lonesome  plain, 

As  yet  poor  Edwin  never  knew  your  lore, 

Save  when  against  the  winter's  drenching  rain, 

And  driving  snow,  the  cottage  shut  the  door. 

Then,  as  instructed  by  tradition  hoar, 

Her  legend  when  the  beldame  'gan  impart, 

Or  chant  the  old  heroic  ditty  o'er, 

Wonder  and  joy  ran  thrilling  to  his  heart ; 

Much  he  the  tale  admired,  but  more  the  tuneful  art. 
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Various  and  strange  was  the  long-winded  tale ; 
And  halls,  and  knights,  and  feats  of  arms  display'd ; 
Or  merry  swains,  who  quaff  the  nut-brown  ale, 
And  sing  enamour'd  of  the  nut-brown  maid; 
The  moonlight  revel  of  the  fairy  glade ; 
Or  hags,  that  suckle  an  infernal  brood, 
And  ply  in  caves  th'  unutterable  trade,* 
'Midst  fiends  and  spectres,  quench  the  Moon  in  blood, 
Yell  in  the  midnight  storm,  or  ride  th'  infuriate  flood, 
But  when  to  horror  his  amazement  rose, 
A  gentler  strain  the  beldame  would  rehearse, 
A  tale  of  rural  life,  a  tale  of  woes, 
The  orphan-babes,  and  guardian  uncle  fierce. 
O  cruel !  will  no  pang  of  pity  pierce 
That  heart,  by  lust  of  lucre  sear'd  to  stone? 
For  sure,  if  aught  of  virtue  last,  or  verse, 
To  latest  times  shall  tender  souls  bemoan 
Those  hopeless  orphan-babes  by  thy  fell  arts  undone. 
Behold,  with  berries  smear'd,  with  brambles  torn,t 
The  babes  now  famish'd  lay  them  down  to  die  ; 
Amidst  the  howl  of  darksome  woods  forlorn, 
Folded  in  one  another's  arms  they  lie  ; 
\or  friend,  nor  stranger,  hears  their  dying  cry : 
'  For  from  the  town  the  man  returns  no  more.' 
But  thou,  who  Heaven's  just  vengeance  darest  def y, 
This  deed  with  fruitless  tears  shalt  soon  deplore, 
When  Death  lays  waste  thy  house,  and  flames  consume 
thy  dtore. 

A  stifled  smile  of  stern  vindictive  joy 
Brighten'd  one  moment  Edwin's  starting  tear, 
'  But  why  should  gold  man's  feeble  mind  decoy, 
And  innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe  ?' 
O  Edwin!  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere, 
Th'  assaults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel : 
Dark  ev'n  at  noontide  is  our  mortal  sphere ; 
But  let  us  hope ;  to  doubt  is  to  rebel ; 
Let  us  exult  in  hope,  that  all  shall  yet  be  well. 

*  Allusion  to  Shakspeare. 

Macbeth.  How  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags, 
What  is  't  ve  do  ? 

Witches.'A  deed  without  a  nzme.-bfacbeth,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 
t  See  the  fine  old  ballad  called  '  The  Children  in  the  Wood. 
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Nor  be  thy  generous  indignation  check'd, 

Nor  check'd  the  tender  tear  to  Misery  given ; 

From  Guilt's  contagious  power  shall  that  protect, 

This  soften  and  refine  the  soul  for  Heaven. 

But  dreadful  is  their  doom,  whom  doubt  has  driven 

To  censure  Fate,  and  pious  Hope  forego  : 

Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lightning  riven, 

Perfection,  beauty,  life,  they  never  know, 

But  frown  on  all  that  pass,  a  monument  of  woe. 

Shall  he,  whose  birth ,  maturity,  and  age, 

Scarce  fill  the  circle  of  one  summer  day, 

Shall  the  poor  gnat,  with  discontent  and  rage 

Exclaim  that  Nature  hastens  to  decay, 

If  but  a  cloud  obstruct  the  solar  ray, 

If  but  a  momentary  shower  descend'? 

Or  shall  frail  man  Heaven's  dread  decree  gainsay, 

Which  bade  the  series  of  events  extend  [end  1 

Wide  through  unnumber'd  worlds,  and  ages  without 

One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan 

Through  the  dark  medium  of  life's  feverish  dream; 

Yet  dare  arraign  the  whole  stupendous  plan, 

If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  seem. 

Nor  is  that  part  perhaps  what  mortals  deem; 

Oft  from  apparent  ill  our  blessings  rise. 

O  then  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem, 

That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies : 

For  thou  art  but  of  dust ;  be  humble,  and  be  wise. 

Thus  Heaven  enlarged  his  soul  in  riper  years, 

For  Nature  gave  him  strength,  and  fire,  to  soar 

On  Fancy's  wing  above  this  vale  of  tears  ; 

Where  dark  cold-hearted  sceptics,  creeping,  pore 

Through  microscope  of  metaphysic  lore  : 

And  much  they  grope  for  Truth,  but  never  hit. 

For  why  t    Their  powers,  inadequate  before, 

This  idle  art  makes  more  and  more  unfit ;  [wit. 

Yet  deem  they  darkness  light,  and  their  vain  blunders 

Nor  was  this  ancient  dame  a  foe  to  mirth. 

Her  ballad,  jest,  and  riddle's  quaint  device 

Oft  cheer'd  the  shepherds  round  their  social  hearth ; 

Whom  levity  or  spleen  could  ne'er  entice 
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To  purchase  chat,  or  laughter,  at  the  price 
Of  decency.    Nor  let  it  faith  exceed, 
That  Nature  forms  a  rustic  taste  so  nice. 
Ah  !  had  they  been  of  court  or  city  breed, 
Such  delicacy  were  right  marvellous  indeed. 

Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rave, 
He  roam'd  the  snowy  waste  at  ev'n,  to  view 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  th'  Atlantic  wave 
High-tow'ring,  sail  along  th'  horizon  blue  : 
Where,  'midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new, 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries, 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew, 
Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size, 
And  glitt'ring  cliffs  on  cliffs,  and  fiery  ramparts  rise. 

Thence  musing  onward  to  the  sounding  shore, 
The  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  way, 
Listening,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide-weltering  waves.    In  black  array 
When  sulphurous  clouds  roll'd  on  th'  autumnal  day, 
Ev'n  then  he  hasten'd  from  the  haunt  of  man, 
Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray, 
What  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career  began,     [ran. 
And  o'er  Heaven's  rending  arch  the  rattling  thunder 

Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  join'd, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall, 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclined, 
Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind. 
Ah  then,  all  jollity  seem'd  noise  and  folly. 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refin'd, 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy, 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  me 
lancholy  ! 

Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt? 

Alas !  ht>w  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn ; 

Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 

Of  solitude  and  melancholy  born  ? 

He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  scorn. 

The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine  ; 

Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  rage ;  or  mourn, 
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And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  glutton 
swine. 

For  Edwin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  plann'd ; 
Song  was  his  favourite  and  first  pursuit. 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  advent'rous  hand, 
And  languish'd  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flute. 
His  infant  muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute : 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care ; 
For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  fruit ; 
And  Edwin  gain'd  at  last  this  fruit  so  rare  : 
As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  to  declare. 

Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful,  or  new, 
Sublime,  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky, 
By  chance,  or  search,  was  offer'd  to  his  view, 
He  scann'd  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 
Whate'er  of  lore  tradition  could  supply 
From  gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  fable  old, 
Roused  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  pry. 
At  last,  though  long  by  penury  control'd, 
And  solitude,  his  soul  her  graces  'gan  unfold. 

Thus  on  the  chill  Lapponian's  dreary  land, 
For  many  a  long  month  lost  in  snow  profound, 
When  Sol  from  Cancer  sends  the  season  bland, 
And  in  their  northern  cave  the  storms  are  bound ; 
From  silent  mountains,  straight,  with  startling  sound, 
Torrents  are  hurl'd :  green  hills  emerge ;  and  lo, 
The  trees  with  foliage,  cliffs  with  flowers  are  crown'd ; 
Pure  rills  through  vales  of  verdure  warbling  go ; 
And   wonder,  love,    and  joy,   the    peasant's    heart 
o'erflow.* 

Here  pause,  my  gothic  lyre,  a  little  while ; 
The  leisure  hour  is  all  that  thou  canst  claim : 
But  on  this  verse  if  Montague  should  smile, 
New  strains  ere  long  shall  animate  thy  frame. 

*  Spring  and  autumn  are  hardly  known  to  the  Laplanders. 
About  the  time  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  ttidr  fields,  which  a  week 
before  were  covered  with  snow,  appear  on  a  sudden  full  of  gras* 
and  flowers.— Schejfer's  History  oj  Lapland,  p.  16. 
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And  her  applause  to  me  is  more  than  fame ; 

For  still  with  truth  accords  her  taste  refined. 

At  lucre  or  renown  let  others  aim, 

I  only  wish  to  please  the  gentle  mind,  [kind. 

WJ»om  Nature's  charms  inspire,  and  love  of  human- 
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OF  chance  or  change  O  let  not  man  complain, 
Else  shall  he  never  never  cease  to  wail ; 
For,  from  the  imperial  dome,  to  where  the  swain 
Rears  the  lone  cottage  in  the  silent  dale, 
All  feel  th'  assault  of  Fortune's  fickle  gale ; 
Art,  empire,  Earth  itself,  to  change  are  doom'd ; 
Earthquakes  have  raised  to  Heaven  the  humble  vale. 
And  gulfs  the  mountain's  mighty  mass  entomb'd ; 
And  where  th'  Atlantic  rolls  wide  continents  have 
bloom'd.* 

But  sure  to  foreign  climes  we  need  not  range, 

Nor  search  the  ancient  records  of  our  race, 

To  learn  the  dire  effects  of  time  and  change,     . 

Which  in  ourselves,  alas !  we  daily,  trace. 

Yet  at  the  darken'd  eye,  the  withered  face, 

Or  hoary  hair,  I  never  will  repine : 

But  spare,  O  Time,  whate'er  of  mental  grace, 

Of  candour,  love,  or  sympathy  divine, 

Whate'er  of  fancy's  ray  or  friendship's  flame  is  mine. 

So  I,  obsequious  to  Truth's  dread  command, 
Shall  here  without  reluctance  change  my  lay, 
And  smite  the  gothic  lyre  with  harsher  hand ; 
Now  when  I  leave  that  flowery  path  for  aye, 
Of  childhood,  where  I  sported  many  a  day, 
Warbling  and  sauntering  carelessly  along  ; 
Where  every  face  was  innocent  and  gay, 
Each  vale  romantic,  tuneful  every  tongue, 
Sweet,  wild,  and  artless  all,  as  Edwin's  infant  song. 

*  Plato's  Timeus. 
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'  Perish  the  lore  that  deadens  young  desire,' 

Is  the  soft  tenor  of  my  song,  no  more. 

Edwin,  though  loved  of  Heaven,  must  not  aspire 

To  bliss  which  mortals  never  knew  before. 

On  trembling  wings  let  youthful  fancy  soar, 

Nor  always  hunt  the  sunny  realms  of  joy : 

But  now  and  then  the  shades  of  life  explore  ; 

Though  many  a  sound  and  sight  of  woe  annoy, 

And  many  a  qualm  of  care  his  rising  hopes  destroy. 

Vigour  from  toil,  from  trouble  patience  grows. 

The  weakly  blossom,  warm  in  summer  bower, 

Some  tints  of  transient  beauty  may  disclose  : 

But  soon  it  withers  in  the  chilling  hour. 

Mark  yonder  oaks  !     Superior  to  the  power 

Of  all  the  warring  winds  of  Heaven  they  rise, 

And  from  the  stormy  promontory  tower, 

And  toss  their  giant  arms  amid  the  skies, 

While  each  assailing  blast  increase  of  strength  supplies. 

And  now  the  downy  cheek  and  deepen 'd  voice 

Gave  dignity  to  Edwin's  blooming  prime ; 

And  walks  of  wider  circuit  were  his  choice, 

And  vales  more  mild,  and  mountains  more  sublime. 

One  evening,  as  he  framed  the  careless  rhyme, 

It  was  his  chance  to  wander  far  abroad, 

And  o'er  a  lonely  eminence  to  climb, 

Which  heretofore  his  foot  had  never  trode  ; 

A  vale  appear'd  below,  a  deep  retired  abode. 

Thither  he  hied,  enamour'd  of  the  scene. 

For  rocks  on  rocks  piled,  as  by  magic  spell, 

Here  scorch'd  with  lightning,  there  with  ivy  green, 

Fenced  from  the  north  and  east  this  savage  dell. 

Southward  a  mountain  rose  with  easy  swell, 

Whose  long  long  groves  eternal  murmur  made  : 

And  toward  the  western  sun  a  streamlet  fell, 

Where,  through  the  cliffs,  the  eye,  remote,  survey'd 

Blue  bills,  and  glittering  waves,  and  skies  in  gold 

arrayed. 

Along  this  narrow  valley  you  might  see 
The  wild  deer  sporting  on  the  meadow  ground, 
And,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  tree, 
Or  mossy  stone,  or  rock  with  woodbine  crown'd. 
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Oft  did  the  cliffs  reverberate  the  sound 

Of  parting  fragments  tumbling  from  on  high; 

And  from  the  summit  of  that  craggy  mound 

The  perching  eagle  oft  was  heard  to  cry, 

Or  on  resounding  wings  to  shoot  athwart  the  sky. 

One  cultivated  spot  there  was,  that  spread 

Its  flowery  bosom  to  the  noonday  beam, 

Where  many  a  rose-bud  rears  its  blushing  head, 

And  herbs  for  food  with  future  plenty  teem. 

Sooth'd  by  the  lulling  sound  of  grove  and  stream, 

Romantic  visions  swarm  on  Edwin's  soul : 

He  minded  not  the  Sun's  last  trembling  gleam, 

Nor  heard  from  far  the  twilight  curfew  toll ; 

When  slowly  on  his  ear  these  moving  accents  stole. 

'  Hail,  awful  scenes,  that  calm  the  troubled  breast, 

And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repose  ! 

Can  passion's  wildest  uproar  lay  to  rest, 

And  whisper  comfort  to  the  man  of  woes  ? 

Here  Innocence  may  wander,  safe  from  foes, 

And  Contemplation  soar  on  seraph  wings. 

O  solitude  !  the  man  who  thee  foregoes, 

When  lucre  lures  him,  or  ambition  stings,      [springs. 

Shall  never  know  the  source  whence  real  grandeur 

'  Vain  man  1  is  grandeur  given  to  gay  attire  ? 

Then  let  the  butterfly  thy  pride  upbraid  : 

To  friends,  attendants,  armies,  bought  with  hire  ? 

It  is  thy  weakness  that  requires  their  aid  : 

To  palaces,  with  gold  and  gems  inlaid  1 

They  fear  the  thief,  and  tremble  in  the  storm  : 

To  hosts,  through  carnage  who  to  conquest  wade  ? 

Behold  the  victor  vanquish  d  by  the  worm ! 

Behold,  what  deeds  of  woe  the  locust  can  perform  .' 

'  True  dignity  is  his,  whose  tranquil  mind 
Virtue  has  raised  above  the  things  below  ; 
Who,  every  hope  and  fear  to  Heaven  resign'd, 
Shrinks  not,  though  Fortune  aim  her  deadliest  blow.' 
This  strain  from  'midst  the  rocks  was  heard  to  flow 
In  solemn  sounds.     Now  beam'd  the  evening  star  ; 
And  from  embattled  clouds  emerging  slow 
Cynthia  came  riding  on  her  silver  car  ; 
And  hoary  mountain-cliffs  shone  faintly  from  afar. 
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Soon  did  the  solemn  voice  its  theme  renew 

(While  Edwin,  wrapt  in  wonder,  listening  stood) : 

'  Ye  tools  and  toys  of  tyranny,  adieu, 

Scorn'd  by  the  wise  and  hated  by  the  good  ! 

Ye  only  can  engage  the  servile  brood 

Of  Levity  and  Lust,  who  all  their  days, 

Ashamed  of  truth  and  liberty,  have  woo'd 

And  hugg'd  the  chain,  that,  glittering  on  their  gaze, 

Seems  to  outshine  the  pomp  of  Heaven's  empyreal 

blaze. 

'  Like  them,  abandon'd  to  Ambition's  sway, 
I  sought  for  glory  in  the  paths  of  guile  ; 
And  fawn'd  and  smiled,  to  plunder  and  betray, 
Myself  betray'd  and  plunder'd  all  the  while; 
So  gnaw'd  the  viper  the  corroding  file ; 
But  now,  with  pangs  of  keen  remorse,  I  rue 
Those  years  of  trouble  and  debasement  vile. 
Yet  why  should  I  this  cruel  theme  pursue  ! 
Fly,  fly,  detested  thoughts,  for  ever  from  my  view  ! 
'  The  gusts  of  appetite,  the  clouds  of  care, 
And  storms  of  disappointment,  all  o'erpast, 
Henceforth  no  earthly  hope  with  Heaven  shall  share 
This  heart,  where  peace  serenely  shines  at  last. 
And  if  for  me  no  treasure  be  ainass'd, 
And  if  no  future  age  shall  hear  my  name, 
I  lurk  the  more  secure  from  fortune's  blast, 
And  with  more  leisure  feed  this  pious  flame, 
Whose  rapture  far  transcends  the  fairest  hopes  of  fame. 
'  The  end  and  the  reward  of  toil  is  rest, 
Be  all  my  prayer  for  virtue  and  for  peace. 
Of  wealth  and  fame,  of  pomp  and  power  possess'd, 
Who  ever  felt  his  weight  of  woe  decrease  ? 
Ah  !  what  avails  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
The  lay  heaven-prompted,  and  harmonious  string, 
The  dust  of  Ophir,  or  the  Tyrian  fleece, 
All  that  art,  fortune,  enterprise,  can  bring, 
If  envy,  scorn,  remorse,  or  pride  the  bosom  wring ! 

'  Let  Vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 
With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  renown, 
In  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  gothic  dome, 
Where  night  and  desolation  ever  frown. 
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Mine  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down ; 

Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 

With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrewn, 

Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave ; 

And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave. 

'  And  thither  let  the  village  swain  repair ; 
And,  light  of  heart,  the  village  maiden  gay, 
To  deck  with  flowers  her  half-dishevell'd  hair, 
And  celebrate  the  merry  morn  of  May. 
There  let  the  shepherd's  pipe  the  live-long  day 
Fill  all  the  grove  with  love's  bewitching  woe  ; 
And  when  mild  Evening  comes  in  mantle  gray, 
Let  not  the  blooming  band  make  haste  to  go  ; 
No  ghost,  nor  spell,  my  long  and  last  abode  shall 
know. 

'  For  though  I  fly  to  'scape  from  Fortune's  rage, 
And  bear  the  scars  of  envy,  spite,  and  scorn, 
Yet  with  mankind  no  horrid  war  I  wage, 
Yet  with  no  impious  spleen  my  breast  is  torn  : 
For  virtue  lost,  and  ruin'd  man,  I  mourn. 
O  man  !  creation's  pride,  Heaven's  darling  child, 
Whom  Nature's  best,  divinest  gifts  adorn, 
Why  from  thy  home  are  truth  and  joy  exiled, 
And  all  thy  favourite  haunts  with  blood  and  tears 
denied? 

'  Along  yon  glittering  sky  what  glory  streams ! 
What  majesty  attends  Night's  lovely  queen  ! 
Fair  laugh  our  vallies  in  their  vernal  beams  ; 
And  mountains  rise,  and  oceans  roll  between, 
And  all  conspire  to  beautify  the  scene. 
But,  in  the  mental  world,  what  chaos  drear ; 
What  forms  of  mournful,  loathsome,  furious  mien  ! 
O  when  shall  that  eternal  morn  appear, 
These  dreadful  forms  to  chase,  this  chaos  dark  to 
clear ! 

'  O  Thou,  at  whose  creative  smile  yon  heaven, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  beauty,  life,  and  light, 
Rose  from  th'  abyss ;  when  dark  Confusion'3riven 
Down,  down  the  bottomless  profound  of  night, 
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Fled,  where  he  ever  flies,  thy  piercing  sight ! 
O  glance  on  these  sad  shades  one  pitying  ray, 
To  blast  the  fury  of  oppressive  might, 
Melt  the  hard  heart  to  love  and  mercy's  sway, 
And  cheer  the  wandering  soul,  and  light  him  on  the 
way !' 

Silence  ensued  :  and  Edwin  raised  his  eyes 

In  tears,  for  grief  lay  heavy  at  his  heart. 

'  And  is  it  thus  in  courtly  life,'  he  cries, 

'  That  man  to  man  acts  a  betrayer's  part? 

And  dares  he  thus  the  gifts  of  Heaven  pervert, 

Each  social  instinct,  and  sublime  desire  1 

Hail  Poverty  !  if  honour,  wealth,  and  art, 

If  what  the  great  pursue,  and  learn'd  admire, 

Thus  dissipate  and  quench  the  soul's  ethereal  fire !' 

He  said,  and  turn'd  away ;  nor  did  the  sage 
O'erhear,  in  silent  orisons  employ'd. 
The  youth,  his  rising  sorrow  to  assuage, 
Home  as  he  hied,  the  evening  scene  enjoy'd  : 
For  now  no  cloud  obscures  the  starry  void  ; 
The  yellow  moonlight  sleeps  on  all  the  hills  ;* 
Nor  is  the  mind  with  startling  sounds  annoyM  ; 
A  soothing  murmur  the  lone  region  fills, 
Of  groves,  and  dying  gales,  and  melancholy  rills. 

But  he  from  day  to  day  more  anxious  grew, 

The  voice  still  seem'd  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 

Nor  durst  he  hope  the  hermit's  tale  untrue  ; 

For  man  he  seem'd  to  love,  and  Heaven  to  fear; 

And  none  speaks  false,  where  there  is  none  to  hear. 

'  Yet,  can  man's  gentle  heart  become  so  fell ! 

No  more  in  vain  conjecture  let  me  wear 

My  hours  away,  but  seek  the  hermit's  cell ; 

'Tis  he  my  doubt  can  clear,  perhaps  my  care  dispel.' 

At  early  dawn  the  youth  his  journey  took, 
And  many  a  mountain  pass'd  and  valley  wide, 
Then  reach'd  the  wild :  where,  in  a  flowery  nook, 
And  seated  on  a  mossy  stone,  he  spied 

*  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank.  k 

Shak^ptare. 
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An  ancient  man  :  his  harp  lay  him  beside. 

A  stag  sprang  from  the  pasture  at  his  call, 

And,  kneeling,  lick'd  the  wither'd  hand  that  tied 

A  wreath  of  woodbine  round  his  antlers  tall, 

And  hung  his  lofty  neck  with  many  a  flow'ret  small. 

A.nd  now  the  hoary  sage  arose,  and  saw 

The  wanderer  approaching  :  innocence 

Smiled  on  his  glowing  cheek,  but  modest  awe 

Depress'd  his  eye,  that  fear'd  to  give  offence. 

'  Who  art  thou,  courteous  stranger  1  and  from  whence  ? 

Why  roam  thy  steps  to  this  sequester'd  dale  1' 

'  A  shepherd-boy,'  the  youth  replied ;  '  far  hence 

My  habitation ;  hear  my  artless  tale  ; 

Nor  levity  nor  falsehood  shall  thine  ear  assail. 

'  Late  as  I  roam'd,  intent  on  Nature's  charms, 

I  reach'd  at  eve  this  wilderness  profound ; 

And,  leaning  where  yon  oak  expands  her  arms, 

Heard  these  rude  cliffs  thine  awful  voice  rebound 

(For  in  thy  speech  I  recognize  the  sound). 

You  mourn'd  for  ruin'd  man,  and  virtue  lost, 

And  seem'd  to  feel  of  keen  remorse  the  wound, 

Pondering  on  former  days  by  guilt  engross'd, 

Or  in  the  giddy  storm  of  dissipation  toss'd. 

'  But  say,  in  courtly  life  can  craft  be  learn'd, 

Where  knowledge  opens  and  exalts  the  soul  1 

Where  Fortune  lavishes  her  gifts  unearn'd 

Can  selfishness  the  liberal  heart  control  ? 

Is  glory  there  achieved  by  arts,  as  foul 

As  those  that  felons,  fiends,  and  furies  plan  ? 

Spiders  ensnare,  snakes  poison,  tigers  prowl: 

Love  is  the  godlike  attribute  of  man. 

O  teach  a  simple  youth  this  mystery  to  scan. 

'  Or  else  the  lamentable  strain  disclaim, 

And  give  me  back  the  calm,  contented  mind  ; 

Which,  late,  exulting,  view'd  in  Nature's  frame 

Goodness  untainted,  wisdom  unconfined, 

Grace,  grandeur,  and  utility  combined. 

Restore  those  tranquil  days,  that  saw  me  still 

Well  pleased  with  all,  but  most  with  human  kind  : 

When  Fancy  roam'd  through  Nature's  works  at  will, 

Uncheck'd  by  cold  distrust,  and  uninform'd  of  ill.' 
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'  Wouldst  thou,'  the  sage  replied,  '  in  peace  return 

To  the  gay  dreams  of  fond  romantic  youth, 

Leave  me  to  hide,  in  this  remote  sojourn, 

From  every  gentle  ear  the  dreadful  truth : 

For  if  my  desultory  strain  with  ruth 

And  indignation  make  thine  eyes  o'erflow, 

Alas  !  what  comfort  Could  thy  anguish  soothe, 

Shouldst  thou  th'  extent  of  human  folly  know.   [woe. 

Be  ignorance  thy  choice,  where  knowledge  leads  to 

'  But  let  untender  thoughts  afar  be  driven ; 

Nor  venture  to  arraign  the  dread  decree. 

For  know,  to  man,  as  candidate  for  heaven, 

The  voice  of  the  Eternal  said,  Be  free : 

And  this  divine  prerogative  to  thee 

Does  virtue,  happiness,  and  Heaven  convey  ; 

For  virtue  is  the  child  of  liberty, 

And  happiness  of  virtue ;  nor  can  they 

Be  free  to  keep  the  path,  who  are  not  free  to  stray. 

'  Yet  leave  me  not.    I  would  allay  that  grief, 

Which  else  might  thy  young  virtue  overpower, 

And  in  thy  converse  I  shall  find  relief 

When  the  dark  shades  of  melancholy  lower  ; 

For  solitude  has  many  a  dreary  hour, 

Even  when  exempt  from  grief,  remorse,  and  pain : 

Come  often,  then;  for,  haply,  in  my  bower 

Amusement,  knowledge,  wisdom  thou  may'st  gain  : 

If  I  one  soul  improve,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain.' 

And  now,  at  length,  to  Edwin's  ardent  gaze 

The  Muse  of  History  unrols  her  page. 

But  few,  alas  !  the  scenes  her  art  displays 

To  charm  his  fancy,  or  his  heart  engage. 

Here  chiefs  their  thirst  of  power  in  blood  assuage, 

And  straight  their  flames  with  tenfold  fierceness 

burn  : 

Here  smiling  Virtue  prompts  the  patriot's  rage, 
But  lo,  ere  long,  is  left  alone  to  mourn, 
And  languish  in  the  dust,  and  clasp  tb/  abandon'd  urn  ! 
'  Ambition's  slippery  verge  shall  mortals  tread, 
Where  ruin's  gulf  unfathom'd  yawns  beneath  ! 
Shall  life,  shall  liberty  be  lost,'  he  said, 
'  For  the  vain  toys  that  pomp  and  power  bequeath  ! 
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The  car  of  victory,  the  plume,  the  wreath , 
Defend  not  from  the  bolt  of  fate  the  brave : 
No  note  the  clarion  of  renown  can  breathe, 
T'  alarm  the  long  night  of  the  lonely  grave, 
Or  check  the  headlong  haste  of  time's  o'erwhelming 
wave. 

'  Ah,  what  avails  it  to  have  traced  the  springs, 
That  whirl  of  empire  the  stupendous  wheel ! 
Ah,  what  have  I  to  do  with  conquering  kings, 
Hands  drench'd  in  blood,  and  breasts  begirt  with  steel ! 
To.  those,  whom  Nature  taught  to  think  and  feel, 
Heroes,  alas !  are  things  of  small  concern ; 
Could  History  man's  secret  heart  reveal, 
And  what  imports  a  heaven-born  mind  to  learn, 
Her  transcripts  to  explore  what  bosom  would  not 
yearn! 

'  This  praise,  O  Cheronean  sage,*  is  thine  ! 
(Why  should  this  praise  to  thee  alone  belong?) 
All  else  from  Nature's  moral  path  decline, 
Lured  by  the  toys  that  captivate  the  throng ; 
To  herd  in  cabinets  and  camps,  among 
Spoil,  carnage,  and  the  cruel  pomp  of  pride  ; 
Or  chant  of  heraldry  the  drowsy  song, 
How  tyrant  blood,  o'er  many  a  region  wide, 
Rolls  to  a  thousand  thrones  its  execrable  tide. 

'  O  who  of  man  the  story  will  unfold, 
Ere  victory  and  empire  wrought  annoy, 
In  that  elysian  age  (misnamed  of  gold) 
The  age  of  love,  and  innocence,  and  joy, 
When  all  were  great  and  free  !  man's  sole  employ 
To  deck  the  bosom  of  his  parent  earth ; 
Or  toward  his  bower  the  murmuring  stream  decoy  ; 
To  aid  the  flow'ret's  long-expected  birth, 
And  lull  the  bed  of  peace,  and  crown  the  board  of 
mirth. 

'  Sweet  were  your  shades,  O  ye  primeval  groves ! 
Whose  boughs  to  man  his  food  and  shelter  lent, 
Pure  in  his  pleasures,  happy  in  his  loves, 
His  eye  still  smiling,  and  his  heart  content. 
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Then,  hand  in  hand,  health,  sport,  and  labour  went. 

Nature  supplied  the  wish  she  taught  to  crave. 

None  prowl'd  for  prey,  none  watch'd  to  circumvent. 

To  all  an  equal  lot  Heaven's  bounty  gave : 

No  vassal  fear'd  his  lord,  no  tyrant  fear*d  his  slave. 

'  But  ah  !  th'  historic  Muse  has  never  dared 

To  pierce  those  hallow'd  bowers  :  'tis  Fancy's  beam 

Pour'd  on  the  vision  of  th'  enraptur'd  bard, 

That  paints  the  charms  of  that  delicious  theme. 

Then  hail,  sweet  Fancy's  ray !  and  hail  the  dream 

That  weans  the  weary  soul  from  guilt  and  woe  ! 

Careless  what  others  of  my  choice  may  deem, 

I  long,  where  Love  and  Fancy  lead,  to  go 

And  meditate  on  Heaven,  enough  of  Earth  I  know.' 

'  I  cannot  blame  thy  choice,'  the  sage  replied, 

'  For  soft  and  smooth  are  Fancy's  flowery  ways. 

And  yet,  ev'n  there,  it  left  without  a  guide, 

The  young  adventurer  unsafely  plays. 

Eyes  dazzled  long  by  fiction's  gaudy  rays 

In  modest  truth  no  light  nor  beauty  find. 

And  who,  my  child,  would  trust  the  meteor-blaze, 

That  soon  must  fail,  and  leave  the  wanderer  blind, 

More  dark  and  helpless  far  than  if  it  ne'er  had 

shined? 

'  Fancy  enervates,  while  it  soothes,  the  heart, 
And,  while  it  dazzles,  wounds  the  mental  sight : 
To  joy  each  heightening  charm  it  can  impart, 
But  wraps  the  hour  of  woe  in  tenfold  night. 
And  often,  where  no  real  ills  affright, 
Its  visionary  fiends,  an  endless  train, 
Assail  with  equal  or  superior  might, 
And  through  the  throbbing  heart,  and  dizzy  brain, 
And  shivering  nerves,  shoot  stings  of  more  than  mor 
tal  pain.  v 
'  And  yet,  alas  !  the  real  ills  of  life 
Claim  the  full  vigour  of  a  mind  prepared, 
Prepared  for  patient,  long,  laborious  strife^, 
Its  guide  experience,  and  truth  its  guard. 
We  fare  on  earth  as  other  men  have  fared. 
Were  they  successful  ?     Let  not  us  despair. 
Was  disappointment  oft  their  sole  reward  1 
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Yet  shall  their  tale  instruct,  if  it  declare  [bear. 

How  they  have  borne  the  load  ourselves  are  doom'd  to 

'  What  charms  th'  historic  Muse  adorn,  from  spoils, 

And  blood,  and  tyrants,  when  she  wings  her  flight, 

To  hail  the  patriot  prince,  whose  pious  toils 

Sacred  to  science,  liberty,  and  right, 

And  peace,  through  every  age  divinely  bright 

Shall  shine  the  boast  and  wonder  of  mankind  ! 

Sees  yonder  Sun,  from  his  meridian  height, 

A  lovelier  scene,  than  virtue  thus  enshrined 

In  power,  and  man  with  man  for  mutual  aid  combined  * 

'  Hail  sacred  Polity,  by  Freedom  rear'd ! 

Hail  sacred  Freedom,  when  by  law  restrain'd  ! 

Without  you  what  were  man  ?    A  groveling  herd, 

In  darkness,  wretchedness,  and  want  enchain'd. 

Sublimed  by  you,  the  Greek  and  Roman  reign'd 

In  arts  unrivall'd :  O,  to  latest  days 

In  Albion  may  your  influence  unprofaned 

To  godlike  worth  the  generous  bosom  raise, 

And  prompt  the  sage's  lore,  and  fire  the  poet's  lays ! 

'  But  now  let  other  themes  our  care  engage. 

For  lo,  with  modest  yet  majestic  grace, 

To  curb  Imagination's  lawless  rage, 

And  from  within  the  cherish'd  heart  to  brace 

Philosophy  appears  !    The  gloomy  race 

By  Indolence  and  moping  Fancy  bred, 

Fear,  Discontent,  Solicitude,  give  place,     • 

And  Hope  and  Courage  brighten  in  their  stead, 

While  on  the  kindling  soul  her  vital  beams  are  shed. 

'  Then  waken  from  long  lethargy  to  life* 
The  seeds  of  happiness,  and  powers  of  thought ; 
Then  jarring  appetites  forego  their  strife, 
A  ttrife  by  ignorance  to  madness  wrought. 
Pleasure  by  savage  man  is  dearly  bought 
With  fell  revenge,  lust  that  defies  control, 
With  gluttony  and  death.    The  mind  untaught 

*  The  influence  of  the  philosophic  spirit  in  humanizing  the 
mind,  and  preparing  it  for  intellectual  exertion  and  delicate 
pleasure; — in  exploring,  by  the  help  of  geometry,  the  system  of 
the  universe;— in  banishing  superstition;— in  promoting  naviga 
tion,  agriculture,  medicme,  and  moral  and  political  science. 
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Is  a  dark  waste,  where  fiends  and  tempests  howl : 
As  Phoebus  to  the  world,  is  science  to  the  soul. 

'  And  reason  now  through  number,  time,  and  space, 

Darts  the  keen  lustre  of  her  serious  eye, 

And  learns,  from  facts  compared,  the  laws  to  trace, 

Whose  long  progression  leads  to  Deity. 

Can  mortal  strength  presume  to  soar  so  high  ! 

Can  mortal  sight,  so  oft  bedimm'd  with  tears, 

Such  glory  bear ! — for  lo,  the  shadows  fly 

From  Nature's  face  ;  confusion  disappears, 

And  order  charms  the  eye,  and  harmony  the  ears  ! 

'  In  the  deep  windings  of  the  grove,  no  more 

The  hag  obscene  and  grisly  phantom  dwell ; 

Nor  in  the  fall  of  mountain-stream,  or  roar 

Of  winds,  is  heard  the  angry  spirit's  yell ; 

No  wizard  mutters  the  tremendous  spell, 

Nor  sinks  convulsive  in  prophetic  swoon ; 

Nor  bids  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  swell, 

To  ease  of  fancied  pangs  the  labouring  Moon, 

Or  chase  the  shade  that  blots  the  blazing  orb  of  noon. 

'  Many  a  long-lingering  year,  in  lonely  isle, 
Stunn'd  with  th*  eternal  turbulence  of  waves, 
Lo,  with  dim  eyes,  that  never  learn'd  to  smile, 
And  trembling  hands,  the  famish'd  native  craves 
Of  Heaven  his  wretched  fare  ;  shivering  in  caves, 
Or  scorch'd  on  rocks,  he  pines  from  day  to  day ; 
But  Science  gives  the  word;  and  lo,  he  braves 
The  surge  and  tempest,  lighted  by  her  ray, 
And  to  a  happier  land  wafts  merrily  away ! 

*  And  ev'n  where  Nature  loads  the  teeming  plain 
With  the  full  pomp  of  vegetable  store, 
Her  bounty,  unimproved  is  deadly  bane  : 
Dark  woods  and  rankling  wilds,  from  shore  to  shore 
Stretch  their  enormous  gloom  ;  which  to  explore 
Ev'n  Fancy  trembles,  in  her  sprightliest  mood; 
For  there,  each  eye-ball  gleams  with  lust  of  gore, 
Nestles  each  murderous  and  each  monstrous  brood, 
Plague  lurks  in  every  shade,  and  steams  from  every 
flood. 
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'  'Twas  from  Philosophy  man  learn'd  to  tame 
The  soil,  hy  plenty  to  intemperance  fed. 
Lo,  from  the  echoing  axe,  and  thundering  flame, 
Poison  and  plague  and  yelling  rage  are  fled ! 
The  waters,  bursting  from  their  slimy  hed, 
Bring  health  and  melody  to  every  vale : 
And,  from  the  hreezy  main,  and  mountain's  head, 
Ceres  and  Flora,  to  the  sunny  dale,  [gale. 

To  fan  their   glowing  charms,  invite  the  fluttering 
'  What  dire  necessities  on  every  hand 
Our  art,  our  strength,  our  fortitude  require  ! 
Of  foes  intestine  what  a  numerous  hand 
Against  this  little  throb  of  life  conspire ! 
Yet  Science  can  elude  their  fatal  ire 
Awhile,  and  turn  aside  Death's  levell'd  dart, 
Soothe  the  sharp  pang,  allay  the  fever's  fire, 
And  brace  the  nerves  once  more,  and  cheer  the  heart, 
And  yet  a  few  soft  nights  and  balmy  days  impart. 
'  Nor  less  to  regulate  man's  moral  frame 
Science  exerts  her  all-composing  sway. 
Flutters  thy  breast  with  fear,  or  pants  for  fame, 
Or  pines,  to  indolence  and  spleen  a  prey, 
Or  avarice,  a  fiend  more  fierce  than  they  ? 
Flee  to  the  shade  of  Academus'  grove ; 
Where  cares  molest  not,  discord  melts  away 
In  harmony,  and  the  pure  passions  prove      [of  Love. 
How  sweet  the  words  of  Truth,  breathed  from  the  lips 
'  What  cannot  Art  and  Industry  perform, 
When'Science  plans  the  progress  of  their  toil ! 
They  smile  at  penury,  disease,  and  storm ; 
And  oceans  from  their  mighty  mounds  recoil. 
When  tyrants  scourge,  or  demagogues  embroil 
A  land,  or  when  the  rabble's  headlong  rage 
Order  transforms  to  anarchy  and  spoil, 
Deep-versed  in  man  the  philosophic  sage 
Prepares  with  lenient  hand  their  frenzy  to  assuage. 
'  "Tis  he  alone,  whose  comprehensive  mind, 
From  situation,  temper,  soil,  and  clime 
Explored,  a  nation's  various  powers  can  bind, 
And  various  orders,  in  one  form  sublime 
Of  policy,  that  midst  the  wrecks  of  time, 
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Secure  shall  lift  its  heads  on  high,  nor  fear 
Th'  assault  of  foreign  or  domestic  crime, 
While  public  faith,  and  public  love  sincere, 
And  industry  and  law  maintain  their  sway  severe.' 
Enraptured  by  the  hermit's  strain,  the  youth 
Proceeds  the  path  of  Science  to  explore. 
And  now,  expanded  to  the  beam  of  truth, 
New  energies  and  charms  unknown  before 
His  mind  discloses  :  Fancy  now  no  more 
Wantons  on  fickle  pinion  through  the  skies ; 
But,  fix'd  in  aim,  and  conscious  of  her  power. 
Aloft  from  cause  to  cause  exults  to  rise, 
Creation's  blended  stores  arranging  as  she  flies. 

Nor  love  of  novelty  alone  inspires 

Their  laws  and  nice  dependencies  to  scan  ; 

For,  mindful  of  the  aids  that  life  requires, 

And  of  the  services  man  owes  to  man, 

He  meditate's  new  arts  on  Nature's  plan  ; 

The  cold  desponding  breast  of  sloth  to  warm, 

The  flame  of  industry  and  genius  fan, 

And  emulation's  noble  rage  alarm, 

And  the  long  hours  of  toil  and  solitude  to  charm. 

But  she,  who  set  on  fire  his  infant  heart, 

And  all  his  dreams,  and  all  his  wanderings  shared 

And  blessed,  the  Muse,  and  her  celestial  art, 

Still  claim  th'  enthusiast's  fond  and  first  regard.        > 

From  Nature's  beauties  variously  compared 

And  variously  combined,  he  learns  to  frame 

Those  forms  of  bright  perfection,*  which  the  bard, 

While  boundless  hopes  and  boundless  views  inflame, 

Enamour'd  consecrates  to  never-dying  fame. 

Of  late,  with  cumbersome,  though  pompous  show, 

Edwin  would  oft  his  flowery  rhyme  deface, 

Through  ardour  to  adorn  ;  but  Nature  now 

To  his  experienced  eye  a  modest  grace 

Presents,  where  ornament  the  second  place 

Holds,  to  intrinsic  worth  and  just  design 

Subservient  still.     Simplicity  apace 

Tempers  hi*  rage  :  he  owns  her  charm  divine,      [line. 

And  clears  th'  ambiguous  phrase,  and  lopsth'  unwieldy 

*  See  Aristotle's  Poetics,  and  the   Discourses   of   Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 
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Fain  would  I  sing  (much  yet  unsung  remains) 
What  sweet  delirium  o'er  his  bosom  stole, 
When  the  great  shepherd  of  the  Mantuan  plains* 
His  deep  majestic  melody  'gan  roll : 
Fain  would  I  sing  what  transport  stonn'd  his  soul, 
How  the  red  current  throbb'd  his  veins  along, 
When,  like  Pelides,  bold  beyond  control, 
Without  art  graceful,  without  effort  strong, 
Homer  raised  high  to  Heaven  the  loud,  th'  impetuous 
song. 

And  how  his  lyre,  though  rude  her  first  essays, 
Now  skill'd  to  soothe,  to  triumph,  to  complain, 
Warbling  at  will  through  each  harmonious  maze, 
Was  taught  to  modulate  the  artful  strain, 
I  fain  would  sing  :  but  ah !  I  strive  in  vain. 
Sighs  from  a  breaking  heart  my  voice  confound ; 
With  trembling  step,  to  join  yon  weeping  train 
I  haste,  -where  gleams  funereal  glare  around, 
And  mix'd  with  shrieks  of  woe,  the  knells  of  death 
resound. 

Adieu,  ye  lays,  that  Fancy's  flowers  adorn, 
The  soft  amusement  of  the  vacant  mind  ! 
He  sleeps  in  dust,  and  all  the  Muses  mourn, 
He,  whom  each  virtue  fired,  each  grace  refined, 
Friend,  teacher,  pattern,  darling  of  mankind ! 
He  sleeps  in  dust-t    Ah,  how  shall  I  pursue 
My  theme !  To  heart-consuming  grief  resign'd, 
Here  on  his  recent  grave  I  fix  my  view, 
And  pour  my  bitter  tears.     Ye  flowery  lays,  adieu  ! 

Art  thou,  my  Gregory,  for  ever  fled ! 
And  am  I  left  to  unavailing  woe  ! 
When  fortune's  storms  assail  this  weary  head, 
Where  cares  long  since  have  shed  untimely  snow  ! 
Ah,  now  for  comfort  whither  shall  I  go  ! 
No  more  thy  soothing  voice  my  anguish  cheers : 
Thy  placid  eyes  with  smiles  no  longer  glow, 
My  hopes  to  cherish  and  allay  my  fears. 
Tis  meet  that  I  should  mourn  :  flow  forth  afresh,  my 
tears. 

*  Virgil. 

+  This  excellent  person  died  suddenly  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1773.    The  conclusion  of  the  poem  was  written  a  few  days  after. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


January,  1777. 

HAVING  lately  seen  in  print  some  poems  ascribed  to 
me  which  I  never  wrote,  and  some  of  my  own  inaccurately 
copied,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  improper  to  publish,  in 
this  little  volume,  all  the  verses  of  which  I  am  willing  to 
be  considered  as  the  author.  Many  others  I  did  indeed 
write  in  the  early  part  of  my  life  ;  but  they  were  in  gene 
ral  so  incorrect,  that  I  would  not  rescue  them  from  obli 
vion,  even  if  a  wish  could  do  it. 

Some  of  the  few  now  offered  to  the  public  would  perhaps 
have  been  suppressed,  if  in  making  this  collection  I  had 
implicitly  followed  my  own  judgment.  But  in  so  small  a 
matter,  who  would  refuse  to  submit  his  opinion  to  that  of  a 
friend  ? 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  reader  to  know  the  date 
of  any  of  these  little  poems.  But  some  private  reasons  de 
termined  the  author  to  add,  that  most  of  them  were  written 
many  years  ago, and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Minstrel, 
which  is  his  latest  attempt  in  this  way,  was  composed  in 
the  year  1768. 


ODE  TO  PEACE. 

I.  1. 

PEACE,  heaven-descended  maid !  whose  powerful 

voice 

From  ancient  darkness  call'd  the  morn, 
Of  jarring  elements  composed  the  noise: 
When  Chaos,  from  his  old  dominion  torn, 
With  all  his  bellowing  throng, 
Far,  far  was  hurl'd  the  void  aby^s  along  ; 
A.nd  all  the  bright  angelic  choir 
To  loftiest  raptures  tuned  the  heavenly  lyre, 
Pour'd  in  loud  symphony  th'  impetuous  strain  ; 
And  every  fiery  orb  and  planet  sung, 
And  wide  through  night's  dark  desolate  domain 
Rebounding  long  and  deep  the  lays  triumphant  rung. 

I.  2. 

Oh  whither  art  thou  fled,  Saturnian  reign? 
Roll  round  again,  majestic  years  ! 
To  break  fell  Tyranny's  corroding  chain, 
From  Woe's  wan  cheek  to  wipe  the  bitter  tears, 
Ye  years,  again  roll  round  ! 
Hark  from  afar  what  loud  tumultuous  sound, 
While  echoes  sweep  the  winding  vales, 
Swells  full  along  the  j)lains,  and  loads  the  gales  ! 
Murder  deep-roused,  with  the  wild  whirlwind's  haste 
And  roar  of  tempest,  from  her  cavern  springs, 
Her  tangled  serpents  girds  around  her  waist, 
Smiles  ghastly-stern,  and  shakes  her  gore-distilling 
wings. 

I.   3. 

Fierce  up  the  yielding  skies 
The  shouts  redoubling  rise  : 
Earth  shudders  at  the  dreadful  sound, 
And  all  is  listening  trembling  round. 
Torrents,  that  from  yon  promontory's  head 
Dash'd  furious  down  in  desperate  cascade, 
Heard  from  afar  amid  the  lonely  night 
That  oft  have  led  the  wanderer  right, 
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Are  silent  at  the  noise. 

The  mighty  ocean's  more  majestic  Toice 

Drown'd  in  superior  din  is  heard  no  more  ; 

The  surge  in  silence  sweeps  along  the  foamy  shore. 

II.  1. 

The  bloody  banner  streaming  in  the  air 
Seen  on  yon  sky-mix'd  mountain's  brow, 
The  mingling  multitudes,  the  madding  car 
Pouring  impetuous  on  the  plain  below, 
War's  dreadful  lord  proclaim. 
Bursts  out  by  frequerft  fits  th'  expansive  flame. 
Whirl'd  in  tempestuous  eddies  flies 
The  surging  smoke  o'er  all  the  darken'd  skies. 
The  cheerful  face  of  heaven  no  more  is  seen, 
Fades  the  morn's  vivid  blush  to  deadly  pale, 
The  bat  flits  transient  o'er  the  dusky  green 
Night's  shrieking  birds  along  the  sullen  twilight  sail. 

II.  2. 

Involved  in  fire-streak'd  gloom  the  car  comes  on; 
The  mangled  steeds  grim  Terror  guides. 
His  forehead  writhed  to  a  relentless  frown, 
Aloft  the  angry  power  of  battles  rides  : 
Grasp'd  in  his  mighty  hand 
A  mace  tremendous  desolates  the  land  ; 
Thunders  the  turret  down  the  steep, 
The  mountain  shrinks  before  its  wasteful  sweep ; 
Chill  horror  the  dissolving  limbs  invades; 
Smit  by  the  blasting  lightning  of  his  eyes, 
A  bloated  paleness  beauty's  bloom  o'erspreads, 
Fades  every  flowery  field,  and  every  verdure  dies. 

II.  3. 

How  startled  Phrenzy  stares, 
Bristling  her  ragged  hairs  ! 
Revenge  the  gory  fragment  gnaws ; 
See,  with  her  griping  vulture-claws 
Imprinted  deep,  she  rends  the  opening  wound ! 
Hatred  her  torch  blue-streaming  tosses  round ; 
The  shrieks  of  agony  and  clang  of  arms 
Re-echo  to  the  fierce  alarms 
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Her  trump  terrific  blows. 
Disparting  from  behind,  the  clouds  disclose 
Of  kingly  gesture  a  gigantic  form, 
That  with  his  scourge  sublime  directs  the  whirling 
storm. 

III.  1. 

Ambition,  outside  fair !  within  more  foul 
Than  fellest  fiend  from  Tartarus  sprung, 
In  caverns  hatch'd,  where  the  fierce  torrents  roll 
Of  Phlegethon,  the  burning  banks  along, 
Yon  naked  waste  survey : 

Where  late  was  heard  the  flute's  mellifluous  lay ; 
Where  late  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours 
In  loose  array  danced  lightly  o'er  the  flowers ; 
Where  late  the  shepherd  told  his  tender  tale ; 
And,  waked  by  the  soft-murmuring  breeze  of  morn, 
The  voice  of  cheerful  labour  fill'd  the  dale ; 
And  dove-eyed  Plenty  smiled,  and  waved  her  liberal 
horn. 

III.  2. 

Yon  ruins  sable  from  the  wasting  flame 
But  mark  the  once  resplendent  dome  ; 
The  frequent  corse  obstructs  the  sullen  stream, 
And  ghosts  glare  horrid  from  the  sylvan  gloom. 
How  sadly-silent  all ! 

Save  where  outstretch'd  beneath  yon  hanging  wall 
Pale  Famine  moans  with  feeble  breath, 
And  Torture  yells,  and  grinds  her  bloody  teeth — 
Though  vain  the  Muse,  and  every  melting  lay, 
To  touch  thy  heart,  unconscious  of  remorse  ! 
Know,  monster,  know,  thy  hour  is  on  the  way, 
I  see,  I  see  the  years  begin  their  mighty  course. 

III.  3. 

What  scenes  of  glory  rise 
Before  my  dazzled  eyes  ! 
Young  Zephyrs  wave  their  wanton  wings, 
And  melody  celestial  rings  : 
Along  the  lilied  lawn  the  nymphs  advance, 
Flush'd  with  love's  bloom,  and  range  the  sprightly 
dance : 
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The  gladsome  shepherds  on  the  mountain-side 

Array'd  in  all  their  rural  pride 

Exalt  the  festive  note, 

Inviting  Echo  from  her  inmost  grot — 

But  ah !  the  landscape  glows  with  fainter  light, 

It  darkens,  swims,  and  flies  for  ever  from  my  sight. 

IV.  l. 

Illusions  vain  !  Can  sacred  Peace  reside 
Where  sordid  gold  the  breast  alarms, 
Where  cruelty  inflames  the  eye  of  Pride, 
And  Grandeur  wantons  in  soft  Pleasure's  arms  ? 
Ambition  !  these  are  thine  : 
These  from  the  soul  erase  the  form  divine  ; 
These  quench  the  animating  fire, 
That  warms  the  bosom  with  sublime  desire. 
Thence  the  relentless  heart  forgets  to  feel, 
Hate  rides  tremendous  on  th'  o'erwhelming  brow, 
And  midnight  Rancour  grasps  the  cruel  steel, 
Blaze  the  funereal  flames,  and  sound  the  shrieks  of 
Woe. 

IV.  2. 

From  Albion  fled,  thy  once-beloved  retreat, 
What  region  brightens  in  thy  smile, 
Creative  Peace,  and  underneath  thy  feet 
Sees  sudden  flowers  adorn  the  rugged  soil  ? 
In  bleak  Siberia  blows, 

Waked  by  thy  genial  breath,  the  balmy  rose  ? 
Waved  o'er  by  thy  magic  wand 
Does  life  inform  fell  Lybia's  burning  sand  ? 
Or  does  some  isle  thy  parting  flight  detain, 
Where  roves  the  Indian  through  primeval  shades : 
Haunts  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  woodland  reign, 
And,  led  by  reason's  ray,  the  path  of  Nature  treads  ? 
IV.  3. 

On  Cuba's  utmost  steep* 
Far  leaning  o'er  the  deep 
The  goddess*  pensive  form  was  seen. 
Her  robe  of  Nature's  varied  green 

*  Alluding  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Columbus.  These  ravagers  are  supposed  to  have  made  their 
first  descent  on  the  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Florida,  of  which  Cuba 
is  one. 
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Waved  on  the  gale  :  grief  dimm'd  her  radiant  eyes, 
Her  swelling  bosom  heaved  with  boding  sighs  : 
She  eyed  the  main  ;  where,  gaining  on  the  view, 
Emerging  from  th'  ethereal  blue, 
'Midst  the  dread  pomp  of  war 
Gleam'd  the  Iberian  streamer  from  afar. 
She  saw ;  and  on  refulgent  pinions  borne         • 
Slow  wing'd  her  way  sublime,  and  mingled  with  the 
morn. 


TRIUMPH  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

MEMORY,  be  still!  why  throng  upon  the  thought 
These  scenes  deep-stain'd  with  Sorrow's  sable  dye  ? 
Hast  thou  in  store  no  joy-illumined  draught, 
To  cheer  bewilder'd  Fancy's  tearful  eye  1 

Yes — from  afar  a  landscape  seems  to  rise, 
Deckt  gorgeous  by  the  lavish  hand  of  Spring  ; 
Thin  gilded  clouds  float  light  along  the  skies, 
And  laughing  Loves  disport  on  fluttering  wing. 

How  blest  the  youth  in  yonder  valley  laid  ! 
Soft  smiles  in  every  conscious  feature  play, 
While  to  the  gale  low-murmuring  through  the  glade 
He  tempers  sweet  his  sprightly-warbling  lay. 

Hail  Innocence  !  whose  bosom  all  serene, 
Feels  not  fierce  passion's  raving  tempest  roll ! 
Oh  ne'er  may  Care  distract  that  placid  mien! 
Oh  ne'er  may  Doubt's  dark  shades  o'erwhelm  thy 
soul ! 

Vain  wish  !  for  lo,  in  gay  attire  conceal'd 
Yonder  she  comes !  the  heart-inflaming  fiend  ! 
(Will  no  kind  power  the  helpless  stripling  shield  1) 
Swift  to  her  destined  prey  see  Passion  bend  ! 

O  smile  accurst  to  hide  the  worst  designs ! 
Now  with  blithe  eye  she  wooes  him  to  be  blest, 
While  round  her  arm  unseen  a  serpent  twines — 
And  lo,  she  hurls  it  hissing  at  his  breast ! 
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And,  instant,  lo,  his  dizzy  eye-ball  swims 
Ghastly,  and,  reddening,  darts  a  threatful  glare : 
Pain  with  strong  grasp  distorts  his  writhing  limbs, 
And  Fear's  cold  hand  erects  his  bristling  hair ! 

Is  this,  O  life,  is  this  thy  boasted  prime? 
And  does  thy  spring  no  happier  prospect  yield? 
Why  gilds  the  vernal  sun  thy  gaudy  clime, 
When  nipping  mildews  waste  the  flowery  field  ? 

How  memory  pains !  Let  some  gay  theme  beguile 
The  musing  mind,  and  soothe  to  soft  delight. 
Ye  images  of  woe,  no  more  recoil; 
Be  life's  past  scenes  wrapt  in  oblivious  night. 

Now  when  fierce  Winter,  arm'd  with  wasteful  power, 
Heaves  the  wild  deep  that  thunders  from  afar, 
How  sweet  to  sit  in  this  sequester'd  bower, 
To  hear,  and  but  to  hear,  the  mingling  war! 

Ambition  here  displays  no  gilded  toy 
That  tempts  on  desperate  wing  the  soul  to  rise, 
Nor  Pleasure's  flower-embroider'd  paths  decoy, 
Nor  Anguish  lurks  in  Grandeur's  gay  disguise. 

Oft  has  Contentment  cheer'd  this  lone  abode 
With  the  mild  languish  of  her  smiling  eye ; 
Here  Health  has  oft  in  blushing  beauty  glow'd, 
While  loose-robed  Quiet  stood  enamour'd  by. 

E'en  the  storm  lulls  to  more  profound  repose  : 
The  storm  these  humble  walls  assails  in  vain ; 
Screen'd  is  the  lily  when  the  whirlwind  blows, 
While  the  oak's  stately  ruin  strews  the  plain. 

Blow  on,  ye  winds !  Thine,  Winter,  be  the  skies, 
Roll  the  old  ocean,  and  the  vales  lay  waste : 
Nature  thy  momentary  rage  defies  ; 
To  her  relief  the  gentler  seasons  haste. 

Throned  in  her  emerald-car  see  Spring  appear  ! 
(As  Fancy  wills  the  landscape  starts  to  view) 
Her  emerald-car  the  youthful  Zephyrs  bear, 
Fanning  her  bosom  with  their  pinions  blue. 
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Around  the  jocund  Hours  are  fluttering  seen ; 
And  lo,  her  rod  the  rose-lip'd  power  extends  ! 
And  lo,  the  lawns  are  deckt  in  living  green, 
And  Beauty's  bright-eyed  train  from  heaven  descends  ! 

Haste,  happy  days,  and  make  all  nature  glad — 
But  will  all  nature  joy  at  your  return  ? 
Say,  can  ye  cheer  pale  Sickness'  gloomy  bed, 
Or  dry  the  tears  that  bathe  th'  untimely  urn  1 

Will  ye  one  transient  ray  of  gladness  dart 
'Cross  the  dark  cell  where  hopeless  slavery  lies? 
To  ease  tired  Disappointment's  bleeding  heart, 
Will  all  your  stores  of  softening  balm  suffice? 

When  fell  Oppression  in  his  harpy-fangs 
From  Want's  weak  grasp  the  last  sad  morsel  bears, 
Can  ye  allay  the  heart-wrung  parent's  pangs, 
Whose  famish'd  child  craves  help  with  fruitless  tears  ? 

For  ah  !  thy  reign,  Oppression,  is  not  past. 
Who  from  the  shivering  limbs  the  vestment  rends 
Who  lays  the  once-rejoicing  village  waste, 
Bursting  the  ties  of  lovers  and  of  friends  1 

O  ye,  to  Pleasure  who  resign  the  day, 
As  loose  in  Luxury's  clasping  arms  you  lie, 
O  yet  let  pity  in  your  breast  bear  sway, 
And  learn  to  melt  at  Misery's  moving  cry. 

But  hop'st  thou,  Muse,  vain  glorious  as  thou  art, 
With  the  weak  impulse  of  thy  humble  strain, 
Hop'st  thou  to  soften  Pride's  obdurate  heart, 
When  Errol's  bright  example  shines  in  vain  ? 

Then  cease  the  theme.    Turn,  Fancy,  turn  thine 

eye, 

Thy  weeping  eye,  nor  farther  urge  thy  flight ; 
Thy  haunts,  alas !  uo  gleams  of  joy  supply, 
Or  transient  gleams,  that  flash,  and  sink  in  night. 

Yet  fain  the  mind  its  anguish  would  forego— 
Spread  then,  historic  Muse,  thy  pictured  scroll ; 
Bid  thy  great  scenes  in  all  their  splendour  glow, 
And  swell  to  thought  sublime  tli.'  exalted  soul. 
12 
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What  mingling  pomps  rush  boundless  on  the  gaze .' 
What  gallant  navies  ride  the  heaving  deep ! 
What  glittering  towns  their  cloud- wrapt  turrets  raise! 
What  bulwarks  frown  horrific  o'er  the  steep  ! 

Bristling  with  spears,  and  bright  with  burnish'd 

shields, 

Th'  embattled  legions  stretch  their  long  array ; 
Discord's  red  torch,  as  fierce  she  scours  the  fields, 
With  bloody  tincture  stains  the  face  of  day. 

And  now  the  hosts  in  silence  wait  the  sign. 
How  keen  their  looks  whom  Liberty  inspires ! 
Quick  as  the  goddess  darts  along  the  line, 
Each  breast  impatient  burns  with  noble  fires. 

Her  form  how  graceful  f  In  her  lofty  mien 
The  smiles  of  Lore  stern  Wisdom's  frown  control ; 
Her  fearless  eye,  determined  though  serene, 
Speaks  the  great  purpose,  and  th'  unconquer'd  soul. 

Mark,  where  Ambition  leads  the  adverse  band, 
Each  feature  fierce  and  haggard,  as  with  pain ! 
With  menace  loud  he  cries,  while  from  his  hand 
He  vainly  strives  to  wipe  the  crimson  stain. 

Lo,  at  his  call,  impetuous  as  the  storms, 
Headlong  to  deeds  of  death  the  hosts  are  driven  ; 
Hatred  to  madness  wrought  each  face  deforms, 
Mounts  the  black  whirlwind,  and  involves  the  heaven. 

Now,  Virtue,  now  thy  powerful  succour  lend, 
Shield  them  for  Liberty  who  dare  to  die — 
Ah  Liberty !  will  none  thy  cause  befriend  ? 
Are  these  thy  sons,  thy  generous  sons, that  fly? 

Not  Virtue's  self,  when  Heaven  its  aid  denies, 
Can  brace  the  loosen'd  nerves,  or  warm  the  heart  ; 
Not  Virtue's  self  can  still  the  burst  of  sighs, 
When  festers  in  the  soul  Misfortune's  dart. 

See,  where  by  heaven-bred  terror  all  dismay'd 
The  scattering  legions  pour  along  the  plain. 
Ambition's  car  with  bloody  spoils  array'd 
Hews  its  broad  way,  as  Vengeance  guides  the  rein. 
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But  who  is  he,  that,  by  yon  lonely  brook 
With  woods  o'erhung  and  precipices  rude,* 
Abandon'd  lies,  and  with  undaunted  look 
Sees  streaming  from  his  breast  the  purple  flood? 

Ah,  Brutus !  ever  thine  be  virtue's  tear ! 
Lo,  his  dim  eyes  to  Liberty  he  turns, 
As  scarce-supported  on  her  broken  spear 
O'er  her  expiring  son  the  goddess  mourns. 

Loose  to  the  wind  her  azure  mantle  flies, 
From  her  disheveU'd  locks  she  rends  the  plume; 
No  lustre  lightens  in  her  weeping  eyes, 
And  on  her  tear-stain'd  cheek  no  roses  bloom. 

Meanwhile  the  world,  Ambition,  owns  thy  sway, 
Fame's  loudest  trumpet  labours  in  thy  praise ; 
For  thee  the  Muse  awakes  her  sweetest  lay, 
And  Flattery  bids  for  thee  her  altars  blaze. 

Nor  in  life's  lofty  bustling  sphere  alone, 
The  sphere  where  monarchs  and  where  heroes  toil, 
Sink  Virtue's  sons  beneath  Misfortune's  frown, 
While  Guilt's  thriU'd  bosom  leaps  at  Pleasure's  smile  ; 

Full  oft,  where  Solitude  and  Silence  dwell 
Far,  far  remote  amid  the  lowly  plain, 
Resounds  the  voice  of  Woe  from  Virtue's  cell. 
Such  is  man's  doom,  and  Pity  weeps  in  vain. 

Still  grief  recoils — How  vainly  have  I  strove 
Thy  power,  O  Melancholy,  to  withstand  ! 
Tired  I  submit ;  but  yet,  O  yet  remove, 
Or  ease  the  pressure  of  thy  heavy  hand. 

Yet  for  awhile  let  the  bewilder'd  soul 
Find  in  society  relief  from  woe  ; 
O  yield  awhile  to  Friendship's  soft  control ; 
Some  respite,  Friendship,  wilt  thou  not  bestow  ? 

Come,  then,  Philander  !  for  thy  lofty  mind 
Looks  down  from  far  on  all  that  charms  the  great ; 
For  thou  canst  bear,  unshaken  and  resigned, 
The  brightest  smiles,  the  blackest  frowns  of  Fate  : 

*  Such,  according  to  Plutarch, was  the  scene  of  Brutus's  death. 
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Come  thou,  whose  love  unlimited,  sincere, 
Nor  faction  cools,  nor  injury  destroys  ; 
Who  lend's*-  to  Misery's  moans  a  pitying  ear, 
And  feel'st'  with  ecstacy  another's  joys : 

Who  know'st  man's  frailty  ;  with  a  favouring  eye , 
And  melting  heart,  behold'st  a  brother's  fall ; 
Who,  unenslaved  by  custom's  narrow  tie, 
With  manly  freedom  follow'st  reason's  call. 

And  bring  thy  Delia,  softly-smiling  fair, 
Whose  spotless  soul  no  sordid  thoughts  deform ; 
Her  accents  mild  would  still  each  throbbing  care, 
And  harmonize  the  thunder  of  the  storm  : 

Though  blest  with  wisdom  and  with  wit  refined, 
She  courts  not  homage,  nor  desires  to  shine  ; 
In  her  each  sentiment  sublime  is  join'd 
To  female  sweetness,  and  a  form  divine. 

Come,  and  dispel  the  deep-surrounding  shade  : 
Let  chasten'd  mirth  the  social  hours  employ ; 
O  catch  the  swift-wing'd  hour  before  'tis  fled, 
On  swiftest  pinion  flies  the  hour  of  joy. 

Even  while  the  careless  disencumber'd  soul 
Dissolving  sinks  to  joy's  oblivious  dream, 
Even  then  to  time's  tremendous  verge  we  roll 
With  haste  impetuous  down  life's  surgy  stream. 

Can  gaiety  the  vanish'd  years  restore, 
Or  on  the  withering  limbs  fresh  beauty  shed, 
Or  soothe  the  sad  inevitable  hour, 
Or  cheer  the  dark  dark  mansions  of  the  dead  ? 

Still  sounds  the  solemn  knell  in  fancy's  ear, 
That  call'd  Cleora  to  the  silent  tomb  ; 
To  her  how  jocund  roll'd  the  sprightly  year ! 
How  shone  the  nymph  in  beauty's  brightest  bloom  ! 

Ah  !  Beauty's  bloom  avails  not  in  the  grave, 
Youth's  lofty  mien,  nor  age's  awful  grace  ; 
Moulder  unknown  the  monarch  and  the  slave, 
Whelm'd  in  th'  enormous  wreck  of  human  race . 
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The  thought-fix' d  portraiture,  the  breathing  bust, 
The  arch  with  proud  memorials  array'd, 
The  long  lived  pyramid  shall  sink  in  dust, 
To  dumb  oblivion's  ever-desert  shade. 

Fancy  from  comfort  wanders  still  astray . 
Ah,  Melancholy  !  how  I  feel  thy  power  ! 
Long  have  I  labour'd  to  elude  thy  sway ! 
But  'tis  enough,  for  I  resist  no  more. 

The  traveller  thus,  that  o'er  the  midnight  waste 
Through  many  a  lonesome  path  is  doom'd  to  roam, 
'Wilder'd  and  weary  sits  him  down  at  last ; 
For  long  the  night,  and  distant  far  his  home. 


EPITAPH 


ON 


ESCAPED  the  gloom  of  mortal  life,  a  soul 
Here  leaves  its  mouldering  tenement  of  clay, 
Safe,  where  no  cares  their  whelming  billows  roll, 
No  doubts  bewilder,  and  no  hopes  betray. 

Like  thee,  I  once  have  stemm'd  the  sea  of  life  ; 
Like  thee,  have  languish'd  after  empty  joys  ; 
Like  thee,  have  labour'd  in  the  stormy  strife  ; 
Been  grieved  for  trifles,  and  amused  with  toys. 

Yet  for  awhile  'gainst  Passion's  threatful  blast 
Let  steady  Reason  urge  the  struggling  oar  ; 
Shot  through  the  dreary  gloom  the  morn  at  last 
Gives  to  thy  longing  eye  the  blissful  shore. 

Forget  my  frailties,  thou  art  also  frail  ; 
Forgive  my  lapses,  for  thyself  may'st  fall  ; 
Nor  read  unmoved  my  artless  tender  tale, 
I  was  a  friend,  O  man,  to  thee,  to  all. 

t  James  Beattie  :  intended  for  himself. 
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EPITAPH.* 

Nov.  1, 175T. 

To  this  grave  is  committed 
All  that  the  grave  can  claim 
Of  two  brothers  •  «»**  and  »•*•**•  *t 

Who  on  the  vii  of  October,  MDCCLVII, 

Both  unfortunately  perished  in  the  *  *  *  water  : 

The  one  in  his  xxii,  the  other  in  his  xviii  year. 

Their  disconsolate  father  •*«*•«»**** 

Erects  this  monument  to  the  memory  of 

These  amiable  youths ; 
Whose  early  virtues  promised 
Uncommon  comfort  to  his  declining  years, 
And  singular  emolument  to  society. 

O  thou  !  whose  steps  in  sacred  rev'rence  tread 
These  lone  dominions  of  the  silent  dead, 
On  this  sad  stone  a  pious  look  bestow, 
Nor  uninstrncted  read  this  tale  of  woe  ; 
And  while  the  sigh  of  sorrow  heaves  thy  breast, 
Let  each  rebellious  murmur  be  supprest ; 
Heaven's  hidden  ways  to  trace,  for  us,  how  vain  ! 
Heaven's  wise  decrees  how  impious  to  arraign  ! 
Pure  from  the  stains  of  a  polluted  age, 
In  early  bloom  of  life,  they  left  the  stage  : 
Not  doom'd  in  lingering  woe  to  waste  their  breath, 
One  moment  snatch'd  them  from  the  power  of  Death : 
They  lived  united,  and  united  died  ; 
Happy  the  friends,  whom  Death  cannot  divide  ! 


ELEGY. 

TIRBD  with  the  busy  crowds,  that  all  the  day 
Impatient  throng  where  Folly's  altars  flame, 
My  languid  powers  dissolve  with  quick  decay, 
Till  genial  Sleep  repair  the  sinking  frame. 

*  Engraved  on  a  tomb-stone  in  the  church-yard  of  Lethnet,  in 
the  shire  of  Angus. 

t  Named  Leitcb,  who  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  river 
Southcsk. 
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Hail,  kind  reviver  !  that  canst  lull  the  cares, 
And  every  weary  sense  compose  to  rest, 
Lighten  th'  oppressive  load  which  languish  bears, 
And  warm  with  hope  the  cold  desponding  breast. 

Touch'd  by  thy  rod,  from  Power's  majestic  brow 
Drops  the  gay  plume  ;  he  pines  a  lowly  clown  ; 
And  on  the  cold  earth  stretch'd  the  son  of  Woe 
Quaffs  Pleasure's  draught,  and  wears  a  fancied  crown. 

When  roused  by  thee,  on  boundless  pinions  borne 
Fancy  to  fairy  scenes  exults  to  rove, 
Now  scales  the  cliff  gay-gleaming  on  the  morn, 
Now  sad  and  silent  treads  the  deepening  grove  ; 

Or  skims  the  main,  and  listens  to  the  storms, 
Marks  the  long  waves  roll  far  remote  away  ; 
Or  mingling  with  ten  thousand  glittering  forms, 
Floats  on  the  gale,  and  basks  in  purest  day. 

Haply,  ere  long,  pierced  by  the  howling  blast, 
Through  dark  and  pathless  deserts  I  shall  roam, 
Plunge  down  th'  unfathom'd  deep,  or  shrink  aghast 
Where  bursts  the  shrieking  spectre  from  the  tomb  : 

Perhaps  loose  Luxury's  enchanting  smile 
Shall  lure  my  steps  to  some  romantic  dale, 
Where  Mirth's  light  freaks  th'  unheeded  hours  be 
guile, 
And  airs  of  rapture  warble  in  the  gale. 

Instructive  emblem  of  this  mortal  state ! 
Where  scenes  as  various  every  hour  arise 
In  swift  succession,  which  the  hand  of  Fate 
Presents,  then  snatches  from  our  wondering  eyes. 

Be  taught,  vain  man,  how  fleeting  all  thy  joys, 
Thy  boasted  grandeur,  and  thy  glittering  store ; 
Death  comes,  and  all  thy  fancied  bliss  destroys, 
Quick  as  a  dream  it  fades,  and  is  no  more. 

And,  sons  of  Sorrow  !  though  the  threatening  storm 
Of  angry  Fortune  overhang  awhile, 
Let  not  her  frowns  your  inward  peace  deform  ;  ' 
Soon  happier  days  in  happier  climes  shall  smile. 
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Through  Earth's  throng'd  visions  while  we  toss  for 
lorn, 

'Tis  tumult  all,  and  rage,  and  restless  strife  ; 
But  these  shall  vanish  like  the  dreams  of  morn, 
When  Death  awakes  us  to  immortal  life. 


SONG, 

IN    IMITATION  CF 

Shakspeare's  '  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 

BLOW,  blow,  thou  vernal  gale ! 
Thy  balm  will  not  avail 
To  ease  my  aching  breast ; 
Though  thou  the  billows  smooth, 
Thy  murmurs  cannot  soothe 
My  weary  soul  to  rest. 

Flow,  now,  thou  tuneful  stream  ; 
Infuse  the  easy  dream 
Into  the  peaceful  soul; 
But  thou  canst  not  compose 
The  tumult  of  my  woes, 
Though  soft  thy  waters  roll. 

Blush,  blush,  ye  fairest  flowers ! 
Beauties  surpassing  yours 
My  Rosalind  adorn ; 
Nor  is  the  Winter's  blast, 
That  lays  your  glories  waste, 
So  killing  as  her  scorn. 

Breathe,  breathe,  ye  tender  lays, 
That  linger  down  the  maze 
Of  yonder  winding  grove ; 
O  let  your  soft  control 
Bend  her  relenting  soul 
To  pity  and  to  love. 

Fade,  fade,  ye  flowrets  fair ! 
Gales,  fan  no  more  the  air ! 
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Ye  streams  forget  to  glide  ! 
Be  hush'd,  each  vernal  strain ; 
Since  nought  can  soothe  my  pain, 
Nor  mitigate  her  pride. 


RETIREMENT. 
1758. 

WHEN  in  the  crimson  cloud  of  even 

The  lingering  light  decays, 

And  Hesper  on  the  front  of  Heaven 

His  glittering  gem  displays ; 

Deep  in  the  silent  vale,  unseen, 

Beside  a  lulling  stream, 

A  pensive  youth,  of  placid  mien, 

Indulged  this  tender  theme. 

'  Ye  cliffs,  in  hoary  grandeur  piled 

High  o'er  the  glimmering  dale ; 

Ye  woods,  along  whose  windings  wild 

Murmurs  the  solemn  gale : 

Where  Melancholy  strays  forlorn, 

And  Woe  retires  to  weep, 

What  time  the  wan  Moon's  yellow  horn 

Gleams  on  the  western  deep  : 

'  To  you,  ye  wastes,  whose  artless  charms 

Ne'er  drew  ambition's  eye, 

'Scaped  a  tumultuous  world's  alarms, 

To  your  retreats  I  fly. 

Deep  in  your  most  sequester 'd  bower 

Let  me  at  last  recline, 

Where  Solitude,  mild,  modest  power, 

Leans  on  her  ivy'd  shrine. 

'  How  shall  I  woo  thee,  matchless  fair ! 
Thy  heavenly  smile  how  win  ? 
Thy  smile  that  smooths  the  brow  of  Care, 
And  stills  the  storm  within. 
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O  wilt  thou  to  thy  favourite  grove 
Thine  ardent  votary  bring, 
And  bless  his  hours,  and  bid  them  move 
Serene,  on  silent  wing  1 

'  Oft  let  Remembrance  soothe  his  mind 

With  dreams  of  former  days, 

When  in  the  lap  of  Peace  reclined 

He  framed  his  infant  lays ; 

When  Fancy  roved  at  large,  nor  Care 

Nor  cold  Distrust  alarm'd, 

Nor  Envy  with  malignant  glare 

His  simple  youth  had  harm'd. 

'  'Twas  then,  O  Solitude !  to  thee 

His  early  vows  were  paid, 

From  heart  sincere,  and  warm,  and  free, 

Devoted  to  the  shade. 

Ah  why  did  Fate  his  steps  decoy 

In  stormy  paths  to  roam, 

Remote  from  all  congenial  joy ! — 

O  take  the  wanderer  home. 

'  Thy  shades,  thy  silence  now  be  mine, 

Thy  charms  my  only  theme  ; 

+  Ty  haunt  the  hollow  cliff,  whose  pine 

Waves  o'er  the  gloomy  stream. 

Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  gray 

Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs, 

And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 

To  more  profound  repose. 

'  O,  while  to  thee  the  woodland  pours 

Its  wildly  warbling  song, 

And  balmy  from  the  bank  of  flowers 

The  Zephyr  breathes  along  ; 

Let  no  rude  sound  invade  from  far, 

No  vagrant  foot  be  nigh, 

No  ray  from  Grandeur's  gilded  car 

Flash  on  the  startled  eye. 

'  But  if  some  pilgrim  through  the  glade 
Thy  hallow'd  bowers  explore, 
O  guard  from  harm  his  hoary  head, 
And  listen  to  his  lore ; 
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For  he  of  joys  divine  shall  tell, 
That  wean  from  earthly  woe, 
And  triumph  o'er  the  mighty  spell 
That  chains  his  heart  below. 

'  For  me,  no  more  the  path  invites 

Ambition  loves  to  tread ; 

No  more  I  climb  those  toilsome  heights, 

By  guileful  Hope  misled  ; 

Leaps  my  fond  fluttering  heart  no  more 

To  Mirth's  enlivening  strain  ; 

For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o'er, 

And  all  the  past  is  vain.' 


ELEGY, 

Written  in  the  Year  1758. 

STILL  shall  unthinking  man  substantial  deem 

The  forms  that  fleet  through  life's  deceitful  dream  ? 

Till  at  some  stroke  of  Fate  the  vision  flies, 

And  sad  realities  in  prospect  rise ; 

And,  from  elysian  slumbers  rudely  torn, 

The  startled  soul  awakes,  to  think  and  mourn. 

O  ye,  whose  hours  in  jocund  train  advance, 
Whose  spirits  to  the  song  of  gladness  dance, 
Who  flowery  plains  in  endless  pomp  survey, 
Glittering  in  beams  of  visionary  day  ; 
O,  yet  while  Fate  delays  th'  impending  woe, 
Be  roused  to  thought,  anticipate  the  blow  ; 
Lest,  like  the  lightaing's  glance,  the  sudden  ill 
Flash  to  confound,  and  penetrate  to  kill ; 
Lest,  thus  encompass'd  with  funereal  gloom, 
Like  me,  ye  bend  o'er  some  untimely  tomb, 
Pour  your  wild  ravings  in  Night's  frighted  ear, 
And  half  pronounce  Heaven's  sacred  doom  severe. 

Wise,  beauteous,  good!  O  every  grace  combined, 
That  charms  the  eye,  or  captivates  the  mind  ! 
Fresh  as  the  floweret  opening  on  the  morn, 
Whose  leaves  bright  drops  of  liquid  pearl  adorn  ! 
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Sweet  as  the  downy-pinion'd  gale,  that  roves 

To  gather  fragrance  in  Arabian  groves  ! 

Mild  as  the  melodies  at  close  of  day, 

That  heard  remote  along  the  vale  decay  ! 

Yet,  why  with  these  compared?  What  tints  so  fine, 

What  sweetness,mildness,  can  be  match'd  with  thine? 

Why  roam  abroad,  since  recollection  true 

Restores  the  lovely  form  to  fancy's  view ; 

Still  let  me  gaze,  and  every  care  beguile, 

Gaze  on  that  cheek,  where  all  the  Graces  smile ; 

That  soul-expressing  eye,  benignly  bright, 

Where  Meekness  beams  ineffable  delight ; 

That  brow,  where  Wisdom  sits  enthroned  serene, 

Each  feature  forms,  and  dignifies  the  mien  : 

Still  let  me  listen,  while  her  words  impart 

The  sweet  effusions  of  the  blameless  heart, 

Till  all  my  soul,  each  tumult  charm'd  away, 

Yields,  gently  led,  to  Virtue's  easy  sway. 

By  thee  inspired,  O  Virtue,  age  is  young, 
And  music  warbles  from  the  faltering  tongue : 
Thy  ray  creative  cheers  the  clouded  brow, 
And  decks  the  faded  cheek  with  rosy  glow, 
Brightens  the  joyless  aspect,  and  supplies 
Pure  heavenly  lustre  to  the  languid  eyes  : 
But  when  youth's  living  bloom  reflects  thy  beams, 
Resistless  on  the  view  the  glory  streams, 
Love,  wonder,  joy,  alternately  alarm, 
And  beauty  dazzles  with  angelic  charm. 

Ah,  whither  fled  !  ye  dear  illusions,  stay ! 
Lo,  pale  and  silent  lies  the  lovely  clay. 
How  are  the  roses  on  that  cheek  decay'd, 
Which  late  the  purple  light  of  youth  display'd  ! 
Health  on  her  form  each  sprightly  grace' bestow'd  : 
With  life  and  thought  each  speaking  feature  glow'cl. 
Fair  was  the  blossom,  soft  the  vernal  sky  ; 
Elate  with  hope  we  deem'd  no  tempest  nigh  : 
When  lo,  a  whirlwind's  instantaneous  gust 
Left  all  its  beauties  withering  in  the  dust. 

Cold  the  soft  hand,  that  sooth'd  Woe's  weary  head  ! 
And  quench'd  the  eye,  the  pitying  tear  that  shed  ! 
And  mute  the  voice,  whose  pleasing  accents  stole, 
Infusing  balm,  into  the  rankled  soul ! 
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0  Death,  why  arm  with  cruelty  thy  power, 
And  spare  the  idle  weed,  yet  lop  the  flower  1 
Why  fly  thy  shafts  in  lawless  error  driven  ? 
Is  Virtue  then  no  more  the  care  of  Heaven  ? 
But  peace,  bold  thought  !  be  still,  my  bursting  heart ! 
We,  not  Eliza,  felt  the  fatal  dart. 

Escaped  the  dungeon,  does  the  slave  complain, 
Nor  bless  the  friendly  hand  that  broke  the  chain  ? 
Say,  pines  not  Virtue  for  the  lingering  morn, 
On  this  dark  wild  condemn'd  to  roam  forlorn  ! 
Where  Reason's  meteor-rays,  with  sickly  glow, 
O'er  the  dun  gloom  a  dreadful  glimmering  throw ; 
Disclosing  dubious  to  th'  affrighted  eye 
O'erwhelming  mountains  tottering  from  on  high, 
Black  billowy  deeps  in  storms  perpetual  toss'd, 
And  weary  ways  in  wildering  labyrinths  lost. 
O  happy  stroke,  that  burst  the  bonds  of  clay, 
Darts  through  the  rending  gloom  the  blaze  of  day, 
And  wings  the  soul  with  boundless  flight  to  soar, 
Where  dangers  threat  and  fears  alarm  no  more. 

Transporting  thought !  here  let  me  wipe  away 
The  tear  of  Grief,  and  wake  a  bolder  lay. 
But  ah  !  the  swimming  eye  o'erflows  anew  ; 
Nor  check  the  sacred  drops  to  Pity  due ; 
Lo,  where  in  speechless,  hopeless  anguish,  bend 
O'er  her  loved  dust,  the  parent,  brother,  friend  f 
How  vain  the  hope  of  man !  but  cease  thy  strain, 
Nor  sorrow's  dread  solemnity  profane  ; 
Mix'd  with  yon  drooping  mourners,  on  her  bier 
In  silence  shed  the  sympathetic  tear. 


ODE  TO  HOPE. 

I.  1. 

O  THOU,  who  gladd'st  the  pensive  soul, 
More  than  Aurora's  smile  the  swain  forlorn, 
Left  all  night  long  to  mourn 
Where  desolation  frowns,  and  tempests  howl 
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And  shrieks  of  woe,  as  intermits  the  storm, 

Far  o'er  the  monstrous  -wilderness  resound, 

And  cross  the  gloom  darts  many  a  shapeless  form, 

And  many  a  fire-eyed  visage  glares  around. 

O  come,  and  be  once  more  my  guest : 

Come,  for  thou  oft  thy  suppliant's  vow  hast  heard, 

And  oft  with  smiles  indulgent  cheer'd 

And  sooth'd  him  into  rest. 

I.  2. 

Smit  by  thy  rapture-beaming  eye 

Deep  flashing  through  the  midnight  of  their  mind, 

The  sable  bands  combined, 

Where  Fear's  black  banner  bloats  the  troubled  sky, 

Appall'd  retire.     Suspicion  hides  her  head, 

Nor  dares  th'  obliquely  gleaming  eyeball  raise  ; 

Despair,  with  gorgon-figured  veil  oVrspread, 

Speeds  to  dark  Phlegethon's  detested  maze. 

Lo,  startled  at  the  heavenly  ray, 

With  speed  unwonted  Indolence  upsprings, 

And,  heaving,  lifts  her  leaden  wings, 

And  sullen  glides  away : 

I.  3. 

Ten  thousand  forms,  by  pining  Fancy  view'd, 

Dissolve. — Above  the  sparkling  flood 

When  Phoebus  rears  his  awful  brow, 

From  lengthening  lawn  and  valley  low 

The  troops  of  fen-born  mists  retire. 

Along  the  plain 

The  joyous  swain 

Eyes  the  gay  villages  again, 

And  gold-illumined  spire  ; 

While  on  the  billowy  ether  borne 

Floats  the  loose  lay's  jovial  measure; 

And  light  along  the  fairy  Pleasure, 

Her  green  robes  glittering  to  the  morn, 

Wantons  on  silken  wing.    And  goblins  all 

To  the  damp  dungeon  shrink,  or  hoary  hall ; 

Or  westward,  with  impetuous  flight, 

Shoot  to  the  desert  realms  of  their  congenial  night. 
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II.  1. 

When  first  on  childhood's  eager  gaze 
Life's  varied  landscape,  stretched  immense  around, 
Starts  out  of  night  profound, 
Thy  voice  incites  to  tempt  th'  untrodden  maze. 
Fond  he  surveys  thy  mild  maternal  face, 
His  bashful  eye  still  kindling  as  he  views, 
And,  while  thy  lenient  arm  supports  his  pace, 
With  beating  heart  the  upland  path  pursues  ; 
The  path  that  leads,  where,  hung  sublime, 
And  seen  afar,  youth's  gallant  trophies,  bright 
In  Fancy's  rainbow  ray,  invite 
His  wingy  nerves  to  climb. 

II.  2. 

Pursue  thy  pleasurable  way, 
Safe  in  the  guidance  of  thy  heavenly  guard, 
While  melting  airs  are  heard, 
And  soft-eyed  cherub-forms  around  thee  play  : 
Simplicity,  in  careless  flowers  array'd, 
Prattling  amusire  in  his  accent  meek; 
And  Modesty,  half  turning  as  afraid, 
The  smile  just  dimpling  on  his  glowing  cheek  ! 
Content  and  Leisure,  hand  in  hand 
With  Innocence  and  Peace,  advance,  and  sing; 
And  Mirth,  in  many  a  mazy  ring, 
Frisks  o'er  the  flowery  land. 

II.  3. 

Frail  man,  how  various  is  thy  lot  below  ! 
To-day  though  gales  propitious  blow, 
And  Peace  soft  gliding  down  the  sky 
Lead  Love  along,  and  Harmony, 
To-morrow  the  gay  scene  deforms ; 
Then  all  around 
The  thunder's  sound 

Rolls  rattling  on  through  Heaven's  profound, 
And  down  rush  all  the  storms. 
Ye  days,  that  balmy  influence  shed, 
When  sweet  childhood,  ever  sprightly, 
In  paths  of  pleasure  sported  lightly, 
Whither,  ah  whither  are  ye  fled  1 
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Ye  cherub  train,  that  brought  him  on  his  way, 
O  leave  him  not  'midst  tumult  and  dismay  ; 
For  now  youth's  eminence  he  gains  : 
But  what  a  weary  length  of  lingering  toil  remains  ! 

III.  1. 

They  shrink,  they  vanish  into  air, 
Now  Slander  taints  with  pestilence  the  gale; 
And  mingling  cries  assail, 
The  wail  of  Woe,  and  groan  of  grim  Despair. 
Lo,  wizard  Envy  from  his  serpent  eye 
Darts  quick  destruction  in  each  baleful  glance ; 
Pride  smiling  stern,  and  yellow  Jealousy, 
Frowning  Disdain,  and  haggard  Hate  advance  ; 
Behold,  amidst  the  dire  array, 
Pale  wither'd  Care  his  giant-stature  rears, 
And  lo,  his  iron  hand  prepares 
To  grasp  its  feeble  prey. 

III.  2. 

Who  now  will  guard  bewilder'd  youth 

Safe  from  the  fierce  assault  of  hostile  rage? 

Such  war  can  Virtue  wage, 

Virtue,  that  bears  the  sacred  shield  of  Truth? 

Alas !  full  oft  on  Guilt's  victorious  car 

The  spoils  of  Virtue  are  in  triumph  borne  ; 

While  the  fair  captive,  mark'd  with  many  a  scar, 

In  long  obscurity,  oppress'd,  forlorn, 

Resigns  to  tears  her  angel  form. 

Ill-fated  youth,  then  whither  wilt  thou  fly? 

No  friend,  no  shelter  now  is  nigh, 

And  onward  rolls  the  storm. 

III.  3. 

But  whence  the  sudden  beam  that  shoots  along  ? 
Why  shrink  aghast  the  hostile  throng  ? 
Lo,  from  amidst  affliction's  night 
Hope  bursts  all  radiant  on  the  sight  : 
Her  words  the  troubled  bosom  soothe. 
'  Why  thus  dismay'd  1 
Though  foes  invade, 
Hope  ne'er  is  wanting  to  their  aid. 
Who  tread  the  path  of  truth. 
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'Tis  I,  who  smooth  the  rugged  way, 

I,  who  close  the  eyes  of  Sorrow, 

And  with  glad  visions  of  to-morrow 

Repair  the  weary  soul's  decay. 

When  Death's  cold  touch  thrills  to  the  freezing  heart, 

Dreams  of  Heaven's  opening  glories  I  impart, 

Till  the  freed  spirit  springs  on  high 

In  rapture  too  severe  for  weak  mortality.' 


PYGM^EO-GERANO-MACHIA : 

THE 

BATTLE  OF  THE  PYGMIES  AND  CRANES. 

FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  ADDISON. 
1762. 

THE  pygmy-people,  and  the  feather'd  train, 
Mingling  in  mortal  combat  on  the  plain, 
I  sing.     Ye  Muses,  favour  my  designs, 
Lead  on  my  squadrons,  and  arrange  the  lines  : 
The  flashing  swords  and  fluttering  wings  display, 
And  long  bills  nibbling  in  the  bloody  fray  ; 
Cranes  darting  with  disdain  on  tiny  foes, 
Conflicting  birds  and  men ,  and  war's  unnumber'd  woes . 

The  wars  and  woes  of  heroes  six  feet  long 
Have  oft  resounded  in  Pierian  song. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Colchos'  golden  fleece, 
And  Argo  manned  with  all  the  flower  of  Greece? 
Of  Thebes'  fell  brethren,  Theseus  stern  of  face, 
And  Peleus'  son  unrivall'd  in  the  race, 
Eneas,  founder  of  the  Roman  line, 
And  William,  glorious  on  the  banks  of  Boyne  ? 
Who  has  not  learn'd  to  weep  at  Pompey's  woes  ; 
And  over  Blackmore's  epic  page  to  doze? 
'Tis  I,  who  dare  attempt  unusual  strains 
O  f  hosts  unsung,  and  unfrequented  plains ; 
The  small  shrill  trump,  and  chiefs  of  little  size, 
And  armies  rushing  down  the  darkened  skies. 
K 
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*  Where  India  reddens  to  the  early  dawn, 
Winds  a  deep  vale  from  vulgar  eye  withdrawn : 
Bosom'd  in  groves  the  lowly  region  lies, 
And  rocky  mountains  round  the  border  rise. 
Here,  till  the  doom  of  fate  its  fall  decreed, 
The  empire  flourish'd  of  the  pygmy-breed; 
Here  Industry  perform'd,  and  Genius  plann'd, 
And  busy  multitudes  o'erspread  the  land. 
But  now  to  these  long  bounds  if  pilgrim  stray, 
Tempting  through  craggy  cliffs  the  desperate  way, 
He  finds  the  puny  mansion  fallen  to  earth, 
Its  godlings  mouldering  on  th'  abandon'd  hearth; 
And  starts,  where  small  white  bones  are  spread  around, 
'  Or  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground;' 
While  the  proud  crane  her  nest  securely  builds, 
Chattering  amid  the  desolated  fields. 

But  different  fates  befel  her  hostile  rage, 
While  reign'd,  invincible  through  many  an  age, 
The  dreaded  pygmy :  roused  by  war's  alarms, 
Forth  rush'd  the  madding  mannikin  to  arms. 
Fierce  to  the  field  of  death  the  hero  flies ; 
The  faint  crane  fluttering  flaps  the  ground,  and  dies  ; 
And  by  the  victor  borne  (o'erwhelming  load!) 
With  bloody  bill  loose-dangling  marks  the  road. 
And  oft  the  wily  dwarf  in  ambush,  lay, 
And  often  made  the  callow  young  his  prey ; 
With  slaughter'd  victims  heap'd  his  board,  and  smil'd, 
T'  avenge  the  parent's  trespass  on  the  child. 
Oft, where  his  feather'd  foe  had  rear'd  her  nest, 
And  laid  her  eggs  and  household  gods  to  rest, 
Burning  for  blood,  in  terrible  array, 
The  eighteen-incn  militia  burst  their  way  ; 
All  went  to  wreck;  the  infant  foeman  fell, 
Whence  scarce  his  chirping  bill  had  broke  the  shell. 

Loud  uproar  hence,  and  rage  of  arms  arose, 
And  the  fell  rancour  of  encountering  foes ; 
Henc«  dwarfs  and  cranes  one  general  havoc  whelms, 
And  Death's  grim  visage  scares  the  pygmy-realms. 
Not  half  so  furious  blazed  the  warlike  fire 
Of  mice,  high  theme  of  the  Meonian  lyre ; 
When  bold  to  battle  march'd  th'  accoutred  frogs, 
And  the  deep  tumult  thunder'd  through  the  bogs, 
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Pierced  by  tl^e  javelin  bulrush  on  the  shore 
Here  agonizing  roll'd  the  mouse  in  gore ; 
And  there  the  frog  (a  scene  full  sad  to  see !) 
Shorn  of  one  leg,  slow  sprawl'd  along  on  three : 
He  vaults  no  more  with  vigorous  hops  on  high, 
But  mourns  in  hoarsest  croaks  his  destiny. 

And  now  the  day  of  woe  drew  on  apace, 
A  day  of  woe  to  all  the  pygmy-race, 
When  dwarfs  were  doom'd  (but  penitence  was  vain) 
To  rue  each  broken  egg,  and  chicken  slain. 
For,  roused  to  vengeance  by  repeated  wrong, 
From  distant  climes  the  long-bill'd  legions  throng : 
From  Strymon's  lake,  Cayster's  plashy  meads, 
And  fens  of  Scythia,  green  with  rustling  reeds, 
From  where  the  Danube  winds  through  many  a  land, 
And  Mareotis  laves  th'  Egyptian  strand, 
To  rendezvous  they  waft  on  eager  wing, 
And  wait  assembled  the  returning  spring. 
Meanwhile  they  trim  their  plumes  for  length  of  flight, 
Whet  their  keen  beaks,  and  twisting  claws,  for  fight ; 
Each  crane  the  pygmy  power  in  thought  o'erturns, 
And  every  bosom  for  the  battle  burns. 

When  genial  gales  the  frozen  air  unbind, 
The  screaming  legions  wheel,  and  mount  the  wind ; 
Far  in  the  sky  they  form  their  long  array, 
And  land  and  ocean  stretch'd  immense  survey 
Deep  deep  beneath ;  and,  triumphing  in  pride, 
With  clouds  and  winds  commix'd,  innumerous  ride  : 
'Tis  wild  obstreperous  clangour  all,  and  heaven 
Whirls,  in  tempestuous  undulation  driven. 

Nor  less  th*  alarm  that  shook  the  world  below, 
Where  march'd  in  pomp  of  war  th'  embattled  foe  : 
Where  mannikins  with  haughty  step  advance, 
And  grasp  the  shield,  and  couch  the  quivering  lance  : 
To  right  and  left  the  lengthening  lines  they  form, 
And  rank'd  in  deep  array  await  the  storm. 

High  in  the  midst  the  chieftain-dwarf  was  seen, 
Of  giant  stature,  and  imperial  mien : 
Full  twenty  inches  tall,  he  strode  along, 
And  view'd  with  lofty  eye  the  wondering  throng  : 
And  while  with  many  a  scar  his  visage  frown'd, 
Bared  his  broad  bosom,  rough  with  many  a  wound 
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Of  beaks  and  claws,  disclosing  to  their  sight 
The  glorious  meed  of  high  heroic  might. 
For  with  insatiate  vengeance  he  pursued, 
And  never-ending  hate,  the  feathery  brood. 
Unhappy  they,  confiding  in  the  length 
Of  horny  beak,  or  talon's  crooked  strength, 
Who  durst  abide  his  rage ;  the  blade  descends, 
And  from  the  panting  trunk  the  pinion  rends : 
Laid  low  in  dust  the  pinion  waves  no  more, 
The  trunk  disfigured  stiffens  in  its  gore. 
What  hosts  of  heroes  fell  beneath  his  force ! 
What  heaps  of  chicken  carnage  mark'd  his  course  I 
How  oft,  O  Strymon,  thy  lone  banks  along, 
Did  wailing  Echo  waft  the  funeral  song ! 

And  now  from  far  the  mingling  clamours  rise, 
Loud  and  more  loud  rebounding  through  the  skies. 
From  skirt  to  skirt  of  Heaven,  with  stormy  sway, 
A  cloud  rolls  on,  and  darkens  all  the  day. 
Near  and  more  near  descends  the  dreadful  shade, 
And  now  in  battailous  array  display'd, 
On  sounding  wings,  and  screaming  in  their  ire, 
The  cranes  rush  onward,  and  the  fight  require. 

The  pygmy  warriors  eye  with  fearless  glare 
The  host  thick  swarming  o'er  the  burthen'd  air; 
Thick  swarming  now,  but  to  their  native  land 
Doom'd  to  return  a  scanty  straggling  band. — 
When  sudden,  darting  down  the  depth  of  Heaven, 
Fierce  on  th'  expecting  foe  the  cranes  are  driven, 
The  kindling  phrenzy  every  bosom  warms, 
The  region  echoes  to  the  crash  of  arms : 
Loose  feathers  from  th'  encountering  armies  fly, 
And  in  careering  whirlwinds  mount  the  sky. 
To  breathe  from  toil  upsprings  the  panting  crane, 
Then  with  fresh  vigour  downward  darts  again. 
Success  in  equal  balance  hovering  hangs. 
Here,  on  the  sharp  spear,  mad  with  mortal  pangs, 
The  bird  transfix'd  in  bloody  vortex  whirls, 
Yet  fierce  in  death  the  threatening  talon  curls ; 
There,  while  the  life-blood  bubbles  from  his  wound, 
With  little  feet  the  pygmy  beats  the  ground ; 
Deep  from  his  breast  the  short  short  sob  he  draws, 
And,  dying,  'curses  the  keen-pointed  claws. 
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Trembles  the  thundering  field,  thick  cover'd  o'er 
With  falchions,  mangled  wings,  and  streaming  gore, 
And  pygmy  arms,  and  beaks  of  ample  size, 
And  here  a  claw,  and  there  a  finger  lies. 

Encompass'd  round  with  heaps  of  slaughter'd  foes, 
All  grim  in  blood  the  pygmy  champion  glows, 
And  on  th'  assailing  host  impetuous  springs, 
Careless  of  nibbling  bills,  and  flapping  wings ; 
And  'midst  the  tumult,  wheresoe'er  he  turns, 
The  battle  with  redoubled  fury  burns ; 
From  ev'ry  side  th'  avenging  cranes  amain 
Throng,  to  o'erwhelm  this  terror  of  the  plain. 
When  suddenly  (for  such  the  will  of  Jove) 
A  fowl  enormous,  sousing  from  above, 
The  gallant  chieftain  clutch'd,  and,  soaring  high, 
(Sad  chance  of  battle!)  bore  him  up  the  sky. 
The  cranes  pursue,  and  clustering  in  a  ring, 
Chatter  triumphant  round  the  captive  king. 
But  ah  !  what  pangs  each  pygmy  bosom  wrung, 
When,  now  to  cranes  a  prey,  on  talons  hung, 
High  in  the  clouds  they  saw  their  helpless  lord, 
His  wriggling  form  still  lessening  as  he  soar'd.   . 

Lo!  yet  again,  with  unabated  rage, 
In  mortal  strife  the  mingling  hosts  engage. 
The  crane  with  darted  bill  assaults  the  foe, 
Hovering ;  then  wheels  aloft  to  'scape  the  blow : 
The  dwarf  in  anguish  aims  the  vengeful  wound; 
But  whirls  in  empty  air  the  falchion  round. 

Such  was  the  scene,  when  'midst  the  loud  alarms 
Sublime  th'  eternal  Thunderer  rose  in  arms. 
When  Briareus,  by  mad  ambition  driven, 
Heaved  Pelion  huge,  and  hurl'd  it  high  at  Heaven, 
Jove  roll'd  redoubling  thunders  from  on  high, 
Mountains  and  bolts  encovinter'd  in  the  sky  ; 
Till  one  stupendous  ruin  whelm'd  the  crew, 
Their  vast  limbs  weltering  wide  in  brimstone  blue. 

But  now  at  length  the  pygmy  legions  yield, 
And  wing'd  with  terror  fly  the  fatal  field. 
They  raise  a  weak  and  melancholy  wail, 
All  in  distraction  scattering  o'er  the  vale. 
Prone  on  their  routed  rear  the  cranes  descend ; 
Their  bills  bite  furious,  and  their  talons  rend : 
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With  unrelenting  ire  they  urge  the  chase, 
Sworn  to  exterminate  the  hated  race. 
'Twas  thus  the  pygmy  name,  once  great  in  war, 
For  spoils  of  conquer'd  cranes  renown'd  afar, 
Perish'd.    For,  by  the  dread  decree  of  Heaven, 
Short  is  the  date  to  earthly  grandeur  given, 
And  vain  are  all  attempts  to  roam  beyond 
Where  fate  has  fix'd  the  everlasting  bound. 
Fallen  are  the  trophies  of  Assyrian  power, 
And  Persia's  proud  dominion  is  no  more ; 
Yea,  though  to  both  superior  far  in  fame, 
Thine  empire,  Latium,  is  an  empty  name. 

And  now  with  lofty  chiefs  of  ancient  time, 
The  pygmy  heroes  roam  th'elysian  clime. 
Or,  if  belief  to  matron  tales  be  due, 
Full  oft,  in  the  belated  shepherd's  view, 
Their  frisking  forms,  in  gentle  green  array'd, 
Gambol  secure  amid  the  moonlight  glade. 
Secure,  for  no  alarming  cranes  molest, 
And  all  their  woes  in  long  oblivion  rest : 
Down  the  deep  vale,  and  narrow  winding  way, 
They  foot  it  featly,  ranged  in  ringlets  gay : 
Tis  joy  and  frolic  all,  where'er  they  rove, 
And  Fairy-people  is  the  name  they  love. 
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YES,  yes,  I  grant  the  sons  of  Earth 

Are  doom'd  to  trouble  from  their  birth. 

We  all  of  sorrow  have  our  share  ; 

But  say,  is  yours  without  compare  ? 

Look  round  the  world  ;  perhaps  you'll  find 

Each  individual  of  our  kind 

Press'd  with  an  equal  load  of  ill, 

Equal  at  least.     Look  further  still, 

And  own  your  lamentable  case 

Is  little  short  of  happiness. 
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In  yonder  hut  that  stands  alone 
Attend  to  Famine's  feeble  moan  ; 
Or  view  the  couch  where  Sickness  lies, 
Mark  his  pale  cheek,  and  languid  eyes, 
His  frame  by  strong  convulsion  torn, 
His  struggling  sighs,  and  looks  forlorn. 
Or  see,  transfix'd  with  keener  pangs, 
Where  o'er  his  hoard  the  miser  hangs ; 
Whistles  the  wind  ;  he  starts,  he  stares, 
Nor  Slumber's  balmy  blessing  shares ; 
Despair,  Remorse,  and  Terror  roll 
Their  tempests  on  his  harassed  soul. 

But  here  perhaps  it  may  avail 
T'  enforce  our  reasoning  with  a  tale. 
Mild  was  the  morn,  the  sky  serene, 
The  jolly  hunting  band  convene, 
The  beagle's  breast  with  ardour  burns, 
The  bounding  steed  the  champaign  spurns, 
And  Fancy  oft  the  game  descries 
Through  the  hound's  nose,  and  huntsman's  eyes. 
Just  then,  a  council  of  the  hares 

Had  met,  on  national  affairs. 

The  chiefs  were  set ;  while  o'er  their  head 

The  furze  its  frizzled  covering  spread. 

Long  lists  of  grievances  were  heard, 

And  general  discontent  appear'd. 

'  Our  harmless  race  shall  every  savage 

Both  quadruped  and  biped  ravage  ? 

Shall  horses,  hounds,  and  hunters  still 

Unite  their  wits  to  work  us  ill  ? 

The  youth,  his  parent's  sole  delight, 

Whose  tooth  the  dewy  lawns  invite, 

Whose  pulse  in  every  vein  beats  strong, 

Whose  limbs  leap  light  the  vales  along, 

May  yet  ere  noontide  meet  his  death, 

And  .lie  dismember'd  on  the  heath. 

For  youth,  alas,  nor  cautious  age, 

Nor  strength,  nor  speed,  eludes  their  rage. 

In  every  field  we  meet  the  foe, 

Each  gale  comes  fraught  with  sounds  of  woe ; 

The  morning  but  awakes  our  fears, 

The  evening  sees  us  bathed  in  tears. 
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But  must  we  ever  idly  grieve, 
Nor  strive  our  fortunes  to  relieve  ? 
Small  is  each  individual's  force : 
To  stratagem  be  our  recourse ; 
And  then,  from  all  our  tribes  combined, 
The  murderer  to  his  cost  may  find 
No  foes  are  weak,  whom  Justice  arms, 
Whom  Concord  leads,  and  Hatred  warms. 
Be  roused  :  or  liberty  acquire, 
Or  in  the  great  attempt  expire.' 
He  said  no  more,  for  in  his  breast 
Conflicting  thoughts  the  voice  suppress'd  : 
The  fire  of  vengeance  seem'd  to  stream 
From  his  sworn  eyeball's  yellow  gleam. 

And  now  the  tumults  of  the  war, 
Mingling  confusedly  from  afar, 
Swell  in  the  wind.     Now  louder  cries 
Distinct  of  hounds  and  men  arise. 
Forth  from  the  brake,  with  beating  heart, 
Th'  assembled  hares  tumultuous  start, 
And,  every  straining  nerve  on  wing, 
Away  precipitately  spring. 
The  hunting  band,  a  signal  given, 
Thick  thundering  o'er  the  plain  are  driven  ; 
O'er  cliff  abrupt,  and  shrubby  mound, 
And  river  broad,  impetuous  bound  : 
Now  plunge  amid  the  forest  shades, 
Glance  through  the  openings  of  the  glades ; 
Now  o'er  the  level  valley  sweep, 
Now  with  short  steps  strain  up  the  steep  ; 
While  backward  from  the  hunter's  eyes 
The  landscape  like  a  torrent  flies. 
At  last  an  ancient  wood  they  gain'd, 
By  pruner's  axe  yet  unprofaned. 
High  o'er  the  rest,  by  Nature  rear'd, 
The  oak's  majestic  boughs  appear'd : 
Beneath,  a  copse  of  various  hue 
In  barbarous  luxuriance  grew. 
No  knife  had  curb'd  the  rambling  sprays, 
No  hand  had  wove  th'  implicit  maze. 
The  flowering  thorn,  self-taught  to  wind, 
The  hazel's  stubborn  stem  intwiaed. 
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And  bramble  twigs  were  wreath'd  around, 
And  rough  furze  crept  along  the  ground. 
Here  sheltering  from  the  sons  of  murther, 
The  hares  drag  their  tired  limbs  no  further. 

But  lo,  the  western  wind  ere  long 
Was  loud,  and  roar'd  the  woods  among ; 
From  rustling  leaves  and  crashing  boughs 
The  sound  of  woe  and  war  arose. 
The  hares  distracted  scour  the  grove, 
As  terror  and  amazement  drove; 
But  danger,  wheresoe'er  they  fled, 
Still  seem'd  impending  o'er  their  head. 
Now  crowded  in  a  grotto's  gloom, 
All  hope  extinct,  they  wait  their  doom. 
Dire  was  the  silence,  till,  at  length, 
Even  from  despair  deriving  strength, 
With  bloody  eye  and  furious  look, 
A  daring  youth  arose  and  spoke. 

'  O  wretched  race,  the  scorn  of  Fate, 
Whom  ills  of  every  sort  await ! 
O,  cursed  with  keenest  sense  to  feel 
The  sharpest  sting  of  every  ill .' 
Say  ye,  who  fraught  with  mighty  scheme, 
Of  liberty  and  vengeance  dream, 
What  now  remains?    To  what  recess 
Shall  we  our  weary  steps  address, 
Since  Fate  is  evermore  pursuing 
All  ways,  and  means  to  work  our  ruin  ? 
Are  we  alone,  of  all  beneath, 
Condemn'd  to  misery  worse  than  death? 
Must  we,  with  fruitless  labour,  strive 
In  misery  worse  than  death  to  live  1 
No.     Be  the  smaller  ill  our  choice  : 
So  dictates  Nature's  powerful  voice. 
Death's  pang  will  in  a  moment  cease; 
And  then,  All  hail,  eternal  peace ! 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  his  words  impart 
The  dire  resolve  to  every  heart. 

A  distant  lake  in  prospect  lay, 
That,  glittering  in  the  solar  ray, 
Gleam'd  through  the  dusky  trees,  and  shot 
A  trembling  light  along  the  grot. 
K  2 
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Thither  with  one  consent  they  bend, 
Their  sorrows  with  their  lives  to  end ; 
While  each,  in  thought,  already  hears 
The  water  hissing  in  his  ears. 
Fast  by  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
Conceal'd  within  a  thorny  brake, 
A  linnet  sate,  whose  careless  lay- 
Amused  the  solitary  day. 
Careless  he  sung,  for  on  his  breast 
Sorrow  no  lasting  trace  impress'd  ; 
When  suddenly  he  heard  a  sound 
Of  swift  feet  traversing  the  ground. 
Quick  to  the  neighbouring  tree  he  flies,     . 
Thence  trembling  casts  around  his  eyes  ; 
No  foe  appear'd,  his  fears  were  vain  ; 
Pleased  he  renews  the  sprightly  strain. 

The  hares,  whose  noise  had  caused  his  fright, 
Saw  with  surprise  the  linnet's  flight. 
'  Is  there  on  earth  a  wretch,'  they  said, 
'  Whom  our  approach  can  strike  with  drea<I  ?' 
An  instantaneous  change  of  thought 
To  tumult  every  bosom  wrought. 
So  fares  the  system-building  sage, 
Who,  plodding  on  from  youth  to  age, 
At  last  on  some  foundation-dreain 
Has  rear'd  aloft  his  goodly  scheme, 
And  proved  his  predecessors  fools, 
And  bound  all  nature  by  his  rules  ; 
So  fares  he  in  that  dreadful  hour, 
When  injured  Truth  exerts  her  power, 
Some  new  phenomenon  to  raise, 
Which,  bursting  on  his  frighted  gaze, 
From  its  proud  summit  to  the  ground 
Proves  the  whole  edifice  unsound. 

'  Children,'  thus  spoke  a  hare  sedate, 
Who  oft  had  known  th'  extremes  of  fate, 
'  In  slight  events  the  docile  mind 
May  hints  of  good  instruction  find. 
That  our  condition  is  the  worst, 
And  we  with  such  misfortunes  curst 
As  all  comparison  defy, 
Was  late  the  universal  cry ; 
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When  lo,  an  accident  so  slight 
As  yonder  little  linnet's  flight 
Has  made  your  stubborn  heart  confess 
(So  your  amazement  bids  me  guess) 
That  all  our  load  of  woes  and  fears 
Is  but  a  part  of  what  he  bears. 
Where  can  he  rest  secure  from  harms, 
Whom  even  a  helpless  hare  alarms  1 
Yet  he  repines  not  at  his  lot, 
When  past,  the  danger  is  forgot : 
On  yonder  bough  he  trims  his  wings, 
And  with  unusual  rapture  sings  : 
While  we,  less  wretched,  sink  beneath 
Our  lighter  ills,  and  rush  to  death. 
No  more  of  this  unmeaning  rage, 
But  hear,  my  friends,  the  words  of  age. 

4  When  by  the  winds  of  autumn  driven 
The  scatter'd  clouds  fly  'cross  the  Heaven, 
Oft  have  we,  from  some  mountain's  head, 
Beheld  th'  alternate  light  and  shade 
Sweep  the  long  vale.     Here  hovering  lowers 
The  shadowy  cloud  ;  there  downwards  pours, 
Streaming  direct,  a  flood  of  day, 
Which  from  the  view  flies  swift  away ; 
It  flies,  while  other  shades  advance, 
And  other  streaks  of  sunshine  glance. 
Thus  chequer'd  is  the  life  below 
With  gleams  of  joy  and  clouds  of  woe. 
Then  hope  not,  while  we  journey  on, 
Still  to  be  basking  in  the  sun  : 
Nor  fear,  though  now  in  shades  ye  mourn, 
That  sunshine  will  no  more  return. 
If,  by  your  terrors  overcome, 
Ye  fly  before  th'  approaching  gloom, 
The  rapid  clouds  your  flight  pursue, 
And  darkness  still  o'ercasts  your  view. 
Who  longs  to  reach  the  radiant  plain 
Must  onward  urge  his  course  amain ; 
For  doubly  swift  the  shadow  flies, 
When  'gainst  the  gale  the  pilgrim  plies. 
At  least  be  firm,  and  undismay'd 
Maintain  your  ground  !  the  fleeting  shade 
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Ere  long  spontaneous  glides  away, 
And  gives  you  back  th'  enlivening  ray. 
Lo,  while  I  speak,  our  danger  past ! 
No  more  the  shrill  horn's  angry  blast 
Howls  in  our  ear ;  the  savage  roar 
Of  war  and  murder  is  no  more. 
Then  snatch  the  moment  fate  allows, 
Nor  think  of  past  or  future  woes.' 
He  spoke  ;  and  hope  revives  ;  the  lake 
That  instant  one  and  all  forsake, 
In  sweet  amusement  to  employ 
The  present  sprightly  hour  of  joy. 

Now  from  the  western  mountain's  brow, 
Compassed  with  clouds  of  various  glow, 
The  Sun  a  broader  orb  displays, 
And  shoots  aslope  his  ruddy  rays. 
The  lawn  assumes  a  fresher  green, 
And  dew-drops  spangle  all  the  scene. 
The  balmy  zephyr  breathes  along, 
The  shepherd  sings  his  tender  song; 
With  all  their  lays  the  groves  resound, 
And  falling  waters  murmur  round, 
Discord  and  care  were  put  to  flight, 
And  all  was  peace,  and  calm  delight. 


EPITAPH: 

Being  Part  of  an  Inscription  for  a  Monument  to  be 
erected  by  a  Gentleman  to  the  Memory  of  his  Lady. 

FAREWELL,  my  best-beloved  !  whose  heavenly  mind 

Genius  with  virtue,  strength  with  softness  join'd ; 

Devotion,  undebased  by  pride  or  art, 

With  meek  simplicity,  and  joy  of  heart ; 

Though  sprightly,  gentle ;  though  polite,  sincere ; 

And  only  of  thyself  a  judge  severe ; 

Unblamed,  unequall'd  in  each  sphere  of  life, 

The  tenderest  daughter,  sister,  parent,  wife. 

In  thee  their  patroness  th'  afflicted  lost ; 

Thy  friends,  their  pattern,  ornament,  and  boast ; 
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And  I — but  ah,  can  words  my  loss  declare, 
Or  paint  th'  extremes  of  transport  and  despair  f 
O  thou,  beyond  what  verse  or  speech  can  tell, 
My  guide,  my  friend,  my  best-beloved,  farewell ! 
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A  MUSE,  unskilled  in  venal  praise, 
Unstain'd  with  flatt'ry's  art ; 
Who  loves  simplicity  of  lays 
Breathed  ardent  from  the  heart; 
While  gratitude  and  joy  inspire, 
Resumes  the  long-unpractised  lyre, 
To  hail,  O,  H**,  thy  natal  morn : 
No  gaudy  wreath  of  flowers  she  weaves, 
But  twines  with  oak  the  laurel  leaves, 
Thy  cradle  to  adorn. 

For  not  on  beds  of  gaudy  flowers 

Thine  ancestors  reclined, 

Where  sloth  dissolves,  and  spleen  devours 

All  energy  of  mind. 

To  hurl  the  dart,  to  ride  the  car, 

To  stem  the  deluges  of  war, 

And  snatch  from  fate  a  sinking  land ; 

Trample  th'  invader's  lofty  crest, 

And  from  his  grasp  the  dagger  wrest, 

And  desolating  brand : 

'Twas  this  that  raised  th'  illustrious  line 

To  match  the  first  in  fame  ! 

A  thousand  years  have  seen  it  shine 

With  unabated  flame : 

Have  seen  thy  mighty  sires  appear 

Foremost  in  glory's  high  career, 

The  pride  and  pattern  of  the  brave. 

Yet,  pure  from  lust  of  blood  their  fire, 

And  from  ambition's  wild  desire, 

They  triumph'd  but  to  save. 
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The  Muse  with  joy  attends  their  way 

The  vale  of  peace  along ; 

There  to  its  lord  the  village  gay 

Renews  the  grateful  song. 

Yon  castle's  glittering  towers  contain 

No  pit  of  woe,  nor  clanking  chain, 

Nor  to  the  suppliant's  wail  resound ; 

The  open  doors  the  needy  bless, 

Th*  unfriended  hail  their  calm  recess, 

And  gladness  smiles  around. 

There  to  the  sympathetic  heart 
Life's  best  delights  belong, 
To  mitigate  the  mourner's  smart, 
To  guard  the  weak  from  wrong. 
Ye  sons  of  luxury,  be  wise : 
Know,  happiness  for  ever  flies 
The  cold  and  solitary  breast ; 
Then  let  the  social  instinct  glow, 
And  learn  to  feel  another's  woe, 
And  in  his  joy  be  blest. 

O  yet,  ere  Pleasure  plant  her  snare 

For  unsuspecting  youth ; 

Ere  Flattery  her  song  prepare. 

To  check  the  voice  of  Truth ; 

O  may  his  country's  guardian  power 

Attend  the  slumbering  infant's  bower, 

And  bright,  inspiring  dreams  impart, 

To  rouse  th'  hereditary  fire, 

To  kindle  each  sublime  desire, 

Exalt,  and  warm  the  heart. 

Swift  to  reward  a  parent's  fears, 

A  parent's  hopes  to  crown, 

Roll  on  in  peace,  ye  blooming  years, 

That  rear  him  to  renown  ; 

When  in  his  finish'd  form  and  face 

Admiring  multitudes  shall  trace 

Each  patrimonial  charm  combined, 

The  courteous  yet  majestic  mien, 

The  liberal  smile,  the  look  serene, 

The  great  and  gentle  mind. 
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Yet,  though  thou  draw  a  nation's  eyes, 

And  win  a  nation's  love, 

Let  not  thy  towering  mind  despise 

The  village  and  the  grove. 

No  slander  there  shall  wound  thy  feme, 

No  ruffian  take  his  deadly  aim, 

No  rival  weave  the  secret  snare : 

For  Innocence  with  angel  smile, 

Simplicity  that  knows  no  guile, 

And  Love  and  Peace  are  there. 

When  winds  the  mountain  oak  assail, 
And  lay  its  glories  waste, 
Content  may  slumber  in  the  vale, 
Unconscious  of  the  blast. 
Through  scenes  of  tumult  while  we  roam, 
The  heart,  alas  !  is  ne'er  at  home, 
It  hopes  in  time  to  roam  no  more ; 
The  mariner,  not  vainly  brave, 
Combats  the  storm,  and  rides  the  wave, 
To  rest  at  last  on  shore. 

Ye  proud,  ye  selfish,  ye  severe, 
How  vain  your  mask  of  state  ! 
The  good  alone  have  joy  sincere, 
The  good  alone  are  great : 
Great,  when,  amid  the  vale  of  peace, 
They  bid  the  plaint  of  sorrow  cease, 
And  hear  the  voice  of  artless  praise ; 
As  when  along  the  trophy'd  plain 
Sublime  they  lead  the  victor  train, 
While  shouting  nations  gaze. 


TO  THE  RIOHT  HON. 

LADY  CHARLOTTE  GORDON, 

Dressed  in  a  Tartan  Scotch  Bonnet,  with  Plumes, 

WHY,  lady,  wilt  thou  bind  thy  lovely  brow 
With  the  dread  semblance  of  that  warlike  helm, 
That  nodding  plume,  and  wreath  of  various  glow, 
That  graced  the  chiefs  of  Scotia's  ancient  realm  T 
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Thou  knowest  that  Virtue  is  of  power  the  source, 
And  all  her  magic  to  thy  eyes  is  given ; 
We  own  their  empire,  while  we  feel  their  force, 
Beaming  with  the  benignity  of  heaven. 

The  plumy  helmet,  and  the  martial  mien, 
Might  dignify  Minerva's  awful  charms  ; 
But  more  resistless  far  th'  Idalian  queen — 
Smiles,  graces,  gentleness,  her  only  arms. 


THE   HERMIT. 

AT  the  dose  nf  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove : 
'Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 
While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began : 
No  more  with  himself  or  -with  nature  at  war, 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

'  Ah  !  why,  all  abandon'd  to  darkness  and  woe, 
Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall? 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 
And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthral : 
But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 
Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man'calls  thee  to  mourn ; 
O  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away  : 
Full  quickly  they  pass — but  they  never  return. 

'  Now  gliding  remote,  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 
The  Moon,  half  extinguish'd,  her  crescent  displays : 
But  lately  I  mark'd,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again. 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew  ? 
Ah  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain ! 
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'  'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more  ; 
I  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with 

dew : 

Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn  ; 
Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  J 
O  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ! 

'  Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed, 
That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind  ; 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to 

shade, 

Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
O  pity,  great  Father  of  Light,'  then  I  cried, 
'  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee  ; 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride  : 
From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free ! 

— '  And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint,  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn. 

See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending, 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom  ! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are 

blending, 
And  Beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb.' 
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ON  THE  REPORT  OF  A  MONUMENT  TO  BE 
ERECTED  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  TO  THE 
MEMORY  OF  A  LATE  AUTHOR.  (CHURCHILL.) 

f  Written  in  1765.) 
[Part  of  a  letter  to  a  person  of  quality.] 

LEST  your  lordship,  who  are  so  well  acquainted 

with  every  thing  that  relates  to  true  honour,  should 
think  hardly  of  me  for  attacking  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  words  in  my  own  vin 
dication. 

If  I  had  composed  the  following  verses  with  a  view 
to  gratify  private  resentment,  to  promote  the  interest 
of  any  faction,  or  to  recommend  myself  to  the  patron 
age  of  any  person  whatsoever,  I  should  have  been  al 
together  inexcusable.  To  attack  the  memory  of  the 
dead  from  selfish  considerations,  or  from  mere  wan 
tonness  of  malice,  is  an  enormity  which  none  can  hold 
in  greater  detestation  than  I.  But  I  composed  them 
from  very  different  motives ; '  as  every  intelligent 
reader,  who  peruses  them  with  attention,  and  who 
is  willing  to  believe  me  upon  my  own  testimony,  will 
undoubtedly  perceive.  My  motives  proceeded  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  some  small  service  to  my  country, 
and  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  The  promoters 
of  faction  I  ever  did,  and  ever  will  consider  as  the 
enemies  of  mankind  :  to  .the  memory  of  such  I  owe  no 
veneration :  to  the  writings  of  such  I  owe  no  in 
dulgence. 

Your  lordship  knows  that  (Churchill)  owed  ths  great 
est  share  of  his  renown  to  the  most  incompetent  of  all 
judges,  the  mob :  actuated  by  the  most  unworthy  of 
all  principles,  a  spirit  of  insolence,  and  inflamed  by 
the  vilest  of  all  human  passions,  hatred  to  their  fellow 
citizens.  Those  who  joined  the  cry  in  his  favour 
seemed  to  me  to  be  swayed  rather  by  fashion  than  by 
real  sentiment :  he  therefore  might  have  lived  and 
died  unmolested  by  me,  confident  as  I  am,  that  pos 
terity,  when  the  present  unhappy  dissensions  are  for 
gotten,  will  do  ample  justice  to  his  real  character.  But 
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when  I  saw  the  extravagant  honours  that  were  paid 
to  his  memory,  and  heard  that  a  monument  in  West 
minster  Abbey  was  intended  for  one  whom  even  his 
admirers  acknowledge  to  have  been  an  incendiary, 
and  a  debauchee,  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  my 
countrymen  would  reflect  a  little  on  what  they  were 
doing,  before  they  consecrated,  by  what  posterity  would 
think  the  public  voice,  a  character,  which  no  friend  to 
virtue  or  true  taste  can  approve.  It  was  this  senti 
ment,  enforced  by  the  earnest  request  of  afriend,  which 
produced  the  following  little  poem  ;  in  which  I  have 
said  nothing  of  (Churchill's)  manners  that  is  not  war 
ranted  by  the  best  authority  ;  nor  of  his  writings,  that 
is  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  most  competent  judges  in  Britain. 
(Aberdeen,)  January,  1765. 


EUFO,  begone  !  with  thee  may  faction's  fire, 
That  hatch'd  thy  salamander-fame,  expire. 
Fame,  dirty  idol  of  the  brainless  crowd, 
What  half-made  moon-calf  can  mistake  for  good ! 
Since  shared  by  knaves  of  high  and  low  degree — 
Cromwell  and  Cataline ;  Guido  Faux,  and  thee. 

By  nature  uninspired,  untaught  by  art, 
With  not  one  thought  that  breathes  the  feeling  heart, 
With  not  one  offering  vow'd  to  Virtue's  shrine, 
With  not  one  pure  unprostituted  line ; 
Alike  debauch'd  in  body,  soul,  and  lays  ; — 
For  pension'd  censure,  and  for  pension'd  praise, 
For  ribaldry,  for  libels,  lewdness,  lies, 
For  blasphemy  of  all  the  good  and  wise  : 
Coarse  violence  in  coarser  doggrel  writ, 
Which  bawling  blackguards  spell'd,  and  took  for  wit: 
For  conscience,  honour,  slighted,  spura'd,  o'erthrown  : 
Lo,  Bufo  shines  the  minion  of  renown. 

Is  this  the  land  that  boasts  a  Milton's  fire, 
And  magic  Spenser's  wildly  warbling  lyre  ! 
The  land  that  owns  th'  omnipotence  of  song, 
When  Shakspeare  whirls  the  throbbing  heart  along  ? 
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The  land,  where  Pope,  with  energy  divine, 
In  one  strong  blaze  bade  wit  and  fancy  shine : 
Whose  verse,  by  truth  in  virtue's  triumph  born, 
Gave  knaves  to  infamy,  and  fools  to  scorn  ; 
Yet  pure  in  manners,  and  in  thought  refined, 
Whose  life  and  lays  adorn'd  and  bless'd  mankind  ? 
Is  this  the  land,  where  Gray's  unlabour'd  art 
Soothes,  melts,  alarms,  and  ravishes  the  heart : 
While  the  lone  wanderer's  sweet  complainings 

flow 

In  simple  majesty  of  manly  woe  : 
Or  while,  sublime,  on  eagle-pinion  driven, 
He  soars  Pindaric  heights,  and  sails  the  waste  of 

Heaven  1 

Is  this  the  laud,  o'er  Shenstone's  recent  urn 
Where  all  the  Loves  and  gentler  Graces  mourn  1 
And  where,  to  crown  the  hoary  bard  of  night* 
The  Muses  and  the  Virtues  all  unite  ? 
Is  this  the  laud,  where  Akenside  displays 
The  bold  yet  temperate  flame  of  ancient  days? 
Like  the  raft  saget,  in  genius  as  in  theme, 
Whose  hallow'd  strain  renown'd  llyssus'  stream : 
Or  him,  the  indignant  bard,j  whose  patriot  ire, 
Sublime  in  vengeance,  smote  tb,e  dreadful  lyre  : 
For  truth,  for  liberty,  for  virtue  warm, 
Whose  mighty  song  unnerved  a  tyrant's  arm, 
Hush'd  the  rude  roar  of  discord,  rage,  and  lust , 
And  spurn'd  licentious  demagogues  to  dust. 

Is  this  the  queen  of  realms  !  the  glorious  isle, 
Britannia,  blest  in  Heaven's  indulgent  smile  ! 
Guardian  of  truth,  and  patroness  of  art, 
Nurse  of  th'  undaunted  soul,  and  generous  heart ! 
Where,  from  a  base  unthankful  world  exiled, 
Freedom  exults  to  roam  the  careless  wild  : 
Where  taste  to  science  every  charm  supplies. 
And  genius  soars  unbounded  to  the  skies  ! 

And  shall  a  Bufo's  most  polluted  name 
Stain  her  bright  tablet  of  untainted  fame  ? 
Shall  his  disgraceful  name  with  theirs  be  join'd, 
Who  wish'd  and  wrought  the  welfare  of  their  kind  ? 

*  Dr.  Youns.  +  Plato, 

t  Alceus.    See  Akenside's  Ode  on  Lyric  Poetry. 
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His  name  accurst,  who  leagued  with  **«*•*  and  Hell, 
Labour'd  to  rouse,  with  rude  and  murderous  yell, 
Discord  the  fiend,  to  toss  rebellion's  brand, 
To  whelm  in  rage  and  woe  a  guiltless  land : 
To  frustrate  wisdom's,  virtue's  noblest  plan, 
And  triumph  in  the  miseries  of  man. 

Driveling  and  dull,  when  crawls  the  reptile  Muse, 
Swoln  from  the  sty,  and  rankling  from  the  stews, 
With  envy,  spleen,  and  pestilence  replete, 
And  gorged  with  dust  she  lick'd  from  Treason's  feet : 
Who  once,  like  Satan,  raised  to  Heaven  her  sight, 
But  turn'd  abhorrent  from  the  hated  light : — 
O'er  such  a  Muse  shall  wreaths  of  glory  bloom? 
No — shame  and  execration  be  her  doom. 

Hard-fated  Bufo  !  could  not  dulness  save 
Thy  soul  from  sin,  from  infamy  thy  grave1? 
Blackmore  and  Quarles,  those  blockheads  of  renown, 
Lavish'd  their  ink,  but  never  harm'd  the  town. 
Though  this,  thy  brother  in  discordant  song, 
Harass'd  the  ear,  and  cramp'd  the  labouring  tongue  : 
And  that,  like  thee,  taught  staggering  prose  to  stand, 
And  limp  on  stilts  of  rhyme  around  the  land. 
Harmless  they  dozed  a  scribbling  life  away, 
And  yawning  nations  own'd  th'  innoxious  lay ; 
But  from  thy  graceless,  rude,  and  beastly  brain 
What  fury  breathed  th'  incendiary  strain? 

Did  hate  to  vice  exasperate  thy  style  ? 
No — Bufo  match'd  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 
Yet  blazon'd  was  his  verse  with  Virtue's  name- 
Thus  prudes  look  down  to  hide  their  want  of  shame  : 
Thus  hypocrites  to  truth,  and  fools  to  sense, 
And  fops  to  taste,  have  sometimes  made  pretence  : 
Thus  thieves  and  gamesters  swear  by  honour's  laws  : 
Thus  pension-hunters  bawl '  their  country's  cause  :* 
Thus  furious  Teague  for  moderation  raved, 
And  own'd  his  soul  to  liberty  enslaved. 

Nor  yet,  though  thousand  cits  admire  thy  rage, 
Though  less  of  fool  than  felon  marks  thy  page : 
Nor  yet,  though  here  and  there  one  lonely  spark 
Of  wit  half  brightens  through  th'  involving  dark, 
To  shew  the  gloom  more  hideous  for  the  foil, 
But  not  repay  the  drudging  reader's  toil; 
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(For  who  for  one  poor  pearl  of  clouded  ray 

Through  Alpine  dunghills  delves  his  desperate  way  ?) 

Did  genius  to  thy  verse  such  bane  impart  ? 

No.  'Twas  the  demon  of  thy  venom'd  heart 

(Thy  heart  with  rancour's  quintessence  endued), 

And  the  blind  zeal  of  a  misjudging  crowd. 

Thus  from  rank  soil  a  poison'd  mushroom 

sprung, 

Nursling  obscene  of  mildew  and  of  dung : 
By  Heaven  design'd  on  its  own  native  spot 
Harmless  t'  enlarge  its  bloated  bulk,  and  rot. 
But  Gluttony  th'  abortive  nuisance  saw  ; 
It  roused  his  ravenous  undiscerning  maw : 
Gulp'd  down  the  tasteless  throat,  the  mess  abhorr'd- 
Shot  fiery  influence  round  the  maddening  board. 

O  had  thy  verse  been  impotent  as  dull, 
Nor  spoke  the  rancorous  heart,  but  lumpish  skull ; 
Had  mobs  distinguished,  they  who  howl'd  thy 

fame, 

The  icicle  from  the  pure  diamond's  flame, 
From  fancy's  soul  thy  gross  imbruted  sense, 
From  dauntless  truth  thy  shameless  insolence, 
From  elegance  confusion's  monstrous  mass, 
And  from  the  lion's  spoils  the  sculking  ass, 
From  rapture's  strain  the  drawling  doggrel  line, 
From  warbling  seraphim  the  gruntling  swine ; — 
With  gluttons,  dunces,  rakes,  thy  name  had  slept, 
Nor  o'er  her  sullied  fame  Britannia  wept ; 
Nor  had  the  Muse,  with  honest  zeal  possess'd, 
T'  avenge  her  country,  by  thy  name  disgraced, 
Raised  this  bold  strain  for  virtue,  truth,  mankind, 
And  thy  fell  shade  to  infamy  resign'd. 

When  frailty  leads  astray  the  soul  sincere, 
Let  mercy  shed  the  soft  and  manly  tear. 
When  to  the  grave  descends  the  sensual  sot, 
Unnamed,  unnoticed,  let  his  carrion  rot. 
When  paltry  rogues,  by  stealth,  deceit,  or  force, 
Hazard  their  necks,  ambitious  of  your  purse : 
For  such  the  hangman  wreaths  his  trusty  gin, 
And  let  the  gallows  expiate  their  sin. 
But  when  a  ruflian,  whose  portentous  crimes 
lake  plagues  and  earthquakes  terrify  the  times, 
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Triumphs  through  life,  from  legal  judgment  free, 
For  Hell  may  hatch  what  law  could  ne'er  foresee  ; 
Sacred  from  vengeance  shall  his  memory  rest  1 — 
Judas  though  dead,  though  damu'd,  we  still  detest. 
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(Published  in  1765.) 

FAR  in  the  depth  of  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
A  scene  for  love  and  solitude  design'd  ; 

Where  flowery  woodbines  wild  by  Nature  wove 
Form'd  the  lone  bower,  the  royal  swain  reclined. 

All  up  the  craggy  cliffs,  that  tower'd  to  Heaven, 
Green  waved  the  murmuring  pines  on  every  side  ; 

Save  where,  fair  opening  to  the  beam  of  even, 
A  dale  sloped  gradual  to  the  valley  wide. 

Echo'd  the  vale  with  many  a  cheerful  note  ; 

The  lowing  of  the  herds  resounding  long, 
The  shrilling  pipe,  and  mellow  horn  remote, 

And  social  clamours  of  the  festive  throng. 

For  now,  low  hovering  o'er  the  western  main, 
Where  amber  clouds  begirt  his  dazzling  throne, 

The  Sun  with  ruddier  verdure  deckt  the  plain ; 
And  lakes  and  streams,  and  spires  triumphal  shone. 

And  many  a  band  of  ardent  youths  were  seen  ; 

Some  into  rapture  fired  by  glory's  charms, 
Or  hurl'd  the  thundering  car  along  the  green, 

Or  march'd  embattled  on  in  glittering  arms. 

Others  more  mild,  in  happy  leisure  gay, 
The  darkening  forest's  lonely  gloom  explore, 

Or  by  Scamander's  flowery  margin  stray, 
Or  the  blue  Hellespont's  resounding  shore. 

But  chief  the  eye  to  Ilion's  glories  turn'd, 
That  gleam'd  along  th' extended  champaign  far, 

And  bulwarks  in  terrific  pomp  adorn'd, 
Where  Peace  sat  smiling  at  the  frowns  of  War. 
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Rich  in  the  spoils  of  many  a  subject-clime, 

In  pride  luxurious  blaz'd  th'  imperial  dome  ; 
Tower'd  'mid  th'  encircling  grove  the  fane  sublime ; 

And  dread  memorials  mark'd  the  hero's  tomb. 
Who  from  the  black  and  bloody  cavern  led 

The  savage  stern,  and  sooth'd  his  boisterous  breast ; 
Who  spoke,  and  Science  rear'd  her  radiant  head, 

And  brighten'd  o'er  the  long  benighted  waste ; 
Or,  greatly  daring  in  his  country's  cause, 

Whose  heaven-taught  soul  the  awful  plan  design'd, 
Whence  Power  stood  trembling  at  the  voice  of  laws  ; 

Whence  soar'd  on  Freedom's  wing  th'  ethereal  mind. 
But  not  the  pomp  that  royalty  displays, 

Nor  all  the  imperial  pride  of  lofty  Troy, 
Nor  Virtue's  triumph  of  immortal  praise 

Could  rouse  the  languor  of  the  lingering  boy. 
Abandon'd  all  to  soft  Enone's  charms, 

He  to  oblivion  doom'd  the  listless  day ; 
Inglorious  lull'd  in  Love's  dissolving  arms, 

While  flutes  lascivious  breathed  th'  enfeebling  lay. 
To  trim  the  ringlets  of  his  scented  hair  ; 

To  aim,  insidious,  Love's  bewitching  glance  ; 
Or  cull  fresh  garlands  for  the  gaudy  fair, 

Or  wanton  loose  in  the  voluptuous  dance : 
These  were  his  arts ;  these  won  Enone's  love, 

Nor  sought  his  fettered  soul  a  nobler  aim, 
Ah  why  should  beauty's  smile  those  arts  approve, 

Which  taint  with  infamy  the  lover's  flame  ! 
Now  laid  at  large  beside  a  murmuring  spring, 

Melting  he  listen'd  to  the  vernal  song, 
And  Echo,  listening,  waved  her  airy  wing, 

While  the  deep  winding  dales  the  lays  prolong. 
When  slowly  floating  down  the  azure  skies 

A  crimson  cloud  flash'd  on  his  startled  sight ; 
Whose  skirts  gay-sparkling  with  unnumber'd  dies 

Launched  the  long  billowy  trails  of  flickery  light. 

That  instant  hush'd  was  all  the  vocal  grove, 
Hush'd  was  the  gale,  and  every  ruder  sound, 

And  strains  aerial,  warbling  far  above, 
Rung  in  the  ear  a  magic  peal  profound. 
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Near,  and  more  near,  the  swimming  radiance  roll'd  ; 

Along  the  mountains  stream  the  lingering  fires, 
Sublime  the  groves  of  Ida  blaze  with  gold, 

And  all  the  Heaven  resounds  with  louder  lyres. 
The  trumpet  breathed  a  note  :  and  all  in  air, 

The  glories  vanished  from  the  dazzled  eye ; 
And  three  ethereal  forms,  divinely  fair, 

Down  the  steep  glade  were  seen  advancing  nigh. 
The  flowering  glade  fell  level  where  they  moved  ; 

O'er  arching  high  the  clustering  roses  hung, 
And  gales  from  Heaven  on  balmy  pinion  roved, 

And  hill  and  dale  with  gratulation  rung. 
The  first  with  slow  and  stately  step  drew  near, 

Fix'd  was  her  lofty  eye,  erect  her  mien : 
Sublime  in  grace,  in  majesty  severe, 

She  look'd  and  moved  a  goddess  and  a  queen. 

Her  robe  along  the  gale  profusely  stream'd, 
Light  lean'd  the  iceptre  on  her  bending  arm  ; 

And  round  her  brow  a  starry  circlet  gleam'd, 
Heightening  the  pride  of  each  commanding  charm. 

Milder  the  next  came  on  with  artless  grace, 
And  on  a  javelin's  quivering  length  reclined: 

T'  exalt  her  mien  she  bade  no  splendour  blaze, 
Nor  pomp  of  vesture  fluctuate  on  the  wind. 

Serene,  though  awful,  on  her  brow  the  light 
Of  heavenly  wisdom  shone  :  nor  roved  her  eyes, 

Save  to  the  shadowy  cliff's  majestic  height, 
Or  the  blue  concave  of  th'  involving  skies. 

Keen  were  her  eyes  to  search  the  inmost  soul : 

Yet  Virtue  triumph'd  in  their  beams  benign, 
And  impious  Pride  oft  felt  their  dread  control, 

When  in  fierce  lightning  flash'd  the  wrath  divine.* 
With  awe  and  wonder  gazed  th'  adoring  swain  ; 

His  kindling  cheeks  great  Virtue's  power  confess'd ; 
But  soon  'twas  o'er,  for  Virtue  prompts  in  vain, 

When  Pleasure's  influence  numbs  the  nerveless 
breast. 

*  This  is  agreeable  to  the  theology  of  Homer,  who  often  re- 
prnenti  I'allas  as  the  executioner  o"f  divine  veugeance. 
L 
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And  now  advanced  the  queen  of  melting  joy, 
Smiling  supreme  in  unresisted  charms  : 

Ah,  then,  what  transports  fired  the  trembling  boy  ! 
How  throbb'dhis^sickening  frame  with  fierce  alarms! 

Her  eyes  in  liquid  light  luxurious  swim, 

And  languish  with  unutterable  love. 
Heaven's  warm  bloom  glows  along  each  bright'ning 
limb,  [rove. 

Where  fluttering  bland  the  veil's  thin  mantlings 

Quick,  blushing  as  abash'd,  she  half  withdrew  : 
One  hand  a  bough  of  flowering  myrtle  waved, 

One  graceful  spread,  where,  scarce  conceal'd  from 

view, 
Soft  through  the  parting  robe  her  bosom  heaved. 

'  Offspring  of  Jove  supreme  !  beloved  of  Heav'n ! 

Attend.'     Thus  spoke  the  empress  of  the  skies. 
'  For  know,  to  thee,  high-fated  prince,  'tis  given 

Through  the  bright  realms  of  Fame  sublime  to  rise, 
'  Beyond  man's  boldest  hope ;  if  nor  the  wiles 

Of  Pallas  triumph  o'er  th'  ennobling  thought ; 
Nor  Pleasure  lure  with  artificial  smiles 

To  quaff  the  poison  of  her  luscious  draught. 

'  When  Juno's  charms  the  prize  of  beauty  claim, 
Shall  aught  on  Earth,  shall  aught  in  Heav'n  con 
tend? 

Whom  Juno  calls  to  high  triumphant  fame, 
Shall  he  to  meaner  sway  inglorious  bend  1 

'  Yet  lingering  comfortless  in  lonesome  wild, 

Where  Echo  sleeps  'mid  cavern'd  vales  profound, 
The  pride  of  Troy,  Dominion's  darling  child, 

Pines  while  the  slow  hour  stalks  its  sullen  round. 
'  Hear  thou,  of  Heav'n  unconscious  !  From  the  blaze 

Of  glory,  stream'd  from  Jove's  eternal  throne, 
Thy  soul,  O  mortal,  caught  th'  inspiring  rays 

That  to  a  god  exalt  Earth's  raptured  son. 
'  Hence  the  bold  wish,  on  boundless  pinion  borne, 

That  fires,  alarms,  impels  the  maddening  soul ; 
The  hero's  eye,  hence,  kindling  into  scorn, 

Blasts  the  proud  menace,  and  defies  control. 
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'  But,  unimproved,  Heav'n's  noblest  boons  are  vain, 
No  sun  with  plenty  crowns  th'  uncultured  vale  : 

Where  green  lakes  languish  on  the  silent  plain, 
Death  rides  the  billows  of  the  western  gale. 

'  Deep  in  yon  mountain's  womb,  where  the  dark  cave 
Howls  to  the  torrent's  everlasting  roar, 

Does  the  rich  gem  its  flashy  radiance  wave  1 
Or  flames  with  steady  ray  th'  imperial  ore  ? 

'  Toil  deck'd  with  glittering  dooms  yon  champaign 
wide, 

And  wakes  yon  grove-embosom'd  lawns  to  joy, 
And  rends  the  rough  ore  from  the  mountain's  side, 

Spangling  \vith  starry  pomp  the  thrones  of  Troy. 

'  Fly  these  soft  scenes.    Even  now,  with  playful  art, 
Love  wreathes  the  flowery  ways  with  fatal  snare. 

And  nurse  th'  ethereal  fire  that  warms  thy  heart, 
That  fire  ethereal  lives  but  by  thy  care. 

'  Lo,  hovering  near  on  dark  and  dampy  wing, 
Sloth  with  stern  patience  waits  the  hour  assign'd, 

From  her  chill  plume  the  deadly  dews  to  fling, 
That  quench  Heav'n's  beam,  and  freeze  the  cheer 
less  mind. 

'  Vain,  then,  th'  enlivening  sound  of  Fame's  alarms, 
For  Hope's  exulting  impulse  prompts  no  more  : 

Vain  even  the  joys  that  lure  to  Pleasure's  arms, 
The  throb  of  transport  is  for  ever  o'er. 

'  O  who  shall  then  to  Fancy's  darkening  eyes 
Recal  th'  Elysian  dreams  of  joy  and  light ! 

Dim  through  the  gloom  the  formless  visions  rise, 
Snatch'd  instantaneous  down  the  gulf  of  night. 

'  Thoru  who  securely  lull'd  in  youth's  warm  ray 
Mark'st  not  the  desolations  wrought  by  Time, 

Be  roused  or  perish.    Ardent  for  its  prey 
Speeds  the  fell  hour  that  ravages  thy  prime. 

'  And,  *midst  the  horrors  shrined  ot  midnight  storm, 
The  fiend  Oblivion  eyes  thee  from  afar, 

Black  with  intolerable  frowns  her  form, 
Beckoning  th'  embattled  whirlwinds  into  war. 
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'  Fanes,  bulwarks,  mountains,  worlds,  their  tempest 
whelms: 

Yet  glory  braves  unmoved  th'  impetuous  sweep- 
Fly  then,  ere,  hurl'd  from  life's  delightful  realms, 

Thou  sink  t'  Oblivion's  dark  and  boundless  deep. 

'  Fly,  then,  where  Glory  points  the  path  sublime, 
See  her  crown  dazzling  with  eternal  light ! 

'Tis  Juno  prompts  thy  daring  steps  to  climb, 
And  girds  thy  bounding  heart  with  matchless  might. 

'  Warm  in  the  raptures  of  divine  desire, 

Burst  the  soft  chain  that  curbs  th'  aspiring  mind : 

And  fly,  where  Victory,  borne  on  wings  of  fire, 
Waves  her  red  banner  to  the  rattling  wind. 

'  Ascend  the  car.  Indulge  the  pride  of  arms, 
.Where  clarions  roll  their  kindling  strains  on  high, 

Where  the  eye  maddens  to  the  dread  alarms, 
And  the  long  shout  tumultuous  rends  the  sky. 

'  Plunged  in  the  uproar  of  the  thundering  field 
I  see  thy  lofty  arm  the  tempest  guide : 

Fate  scatters  lightning  from  thy  meteor-shield, 
And  Ruin  spreads  around  the  sanguine  tide. 

'  Go,  urge  the  terrors  of  thy  hea(dlong  car 

On   prostrate   Pride,  and    Grandeur's  spoils    o'er- 
thrown, 

While  all  amazed  even  heroes  shrink  afar, 
And  hosts  embattled  vanish  at  thy  frown. 

'  When  glory  crowns  thy  godlike  toils,  and  all 
The  triumph's  lengthening  pomp  exalts  thy  soul, 

When  lowly  at  thy  feet  the  mighty  fall, 
And  tyrants  tremble  at  thy  stern  control : 

'  When  conquering  millions  hail  thy  sovereign  might, 
And  tribes  unknown  dread  acclamation  join; 

How  wilt  thou  spurn  the  forms  of  low  delight ! 
For  all  the  ecstasies  of  Heav'-n  are  thine  : 

'  For  thine  the  joys,  that  fear  no  length  of  days, 
Whose  wide  effulgence  scorns  all  mortal  bound : 

Fame's  trump  in  thunder  shall  announce  thy  praise, 
Nor  bursting  worlds  her  clarion's  blast  confound.' 
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The  goddess  ceased,  not  dubious  of  the  prize  : 
Elate  she  mark'd  his  wild  and  rolling  eye, 

Mark'd  his  lip  quiver,  and  his  bosom  rise, 
And  his  warm  cheek  »uffused  with  crimson  die. 

But  Pallas  now  drew  near.    Sublime,  serene, 
In  conscious  dignity,  she  view'd  the  swain : 

Then,  love  and  pity  softening  all  her  mien, 
Thus  breathed  with  accents  mild  the  solemn  strain. 

'  Let  those,  whose  arts  to  fatal  paths  betray, 
The  soul  with  passion's  gloom  tempestuous  blind, 

And  snatch  from  Reason's  ken  th'  auspicious  ray 
Truth  darts  from  Heaven  to  guide  th'  exploring 
mind. 

'  But  Wisdom  loves  the  calm  and  serious  hour, 
When  Heaven's  pure  emanation  beams  confess'd  : 

Rage,  ecstacy,  alike  disclaim  her  power, 
She  wooes  each  gentler  impulse  of  the  breast. 

'  Sincere  th'  unalter'd  bliss  her  charms  impart, 
Sedate  th'  enlivening  ardours  they  inspire  : 

She  bids  no  transient  rapture  thrill  the  heart, 
She  wakes  no  feverish  gust  of  fierce  desire. 

'  Unwise,  who,  tossing  on  the  watery  way, 
All  to  the  storm  th'  unfetter'd  sail  devolve  : 

Man  more  unwise  resigns  the  mental  sway, 
Borne  headlong  on  by  passion's  keen  resolve. 

'  While  storms  remote  but  murmur  on  thine  ear, 
Nor  waves  in  ruinous  uproar  round  thee  roll, 

Yet,  yet  a  moment  check  thy  prone  career, 
And  curb  the  keen  resolve  that  prompts  thy  soul. 

'  Explore  thy  heart,  that,  roused  by  Glory's  name, 
Pants  all  enraptured  with  the  mighty  charm— 

And,  does  Ambition  quench  each  milder  name  ? 
And  is  it  conquest  that  alone  can  warm  ? 

'  T'  indulge  fell  Rapine's  desolating  lust, 
To  drench  the  balmy  lawn  in  streaming  gore, 

To  apurn  the  hero's  cold  and  silent  dust — 
Are  these  thy  joys  ?  Nor  throbs  thy  heart  for  more  ? 
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'  Pleased  canst  thou  listen  to  the  patriot's  groan, 
And  the  wild  wail  of  innocence  forlorn  1 

And  hear  th'  abandon 'd  maid's  last  frantic  moan, 
Her  lore  for  ever  from  her  bosom  torn  ? 

'  Nor  wilt  thou  shrink,  when  Virtue's  fainting  breath 
Pours  the  dread  curse  of  vengeance  on  thy  head  ? 

Nor  when  the  pale  ghost  bursts  the  cave  of  death, 
To  glare  distraction  on  thy  midnight  bed  ? 

'  Was  it  for  this,  though  born  to  regal  power, 
Kind  Heav'n  to  thee  did  nobler  gifts  consign, 

Bade  Fancy's  influence  gild  thy  natal  hour, 
And  bade  Philanthropy's  applause  be  thine  ? 

'  Theirs  be  the  dreadful  glory  to  destroy, 
And  theirs  the  pride  of  pomp,  and  praise  suborn'd, 

Whose  eye  ne'er  lighten'd  at  the  smile  of  Joy, 
Whose  cheek  the  tear  of  Pity  ne'er  adorn'd  : 

'  Whose  soul,  each  finer  sense  instinctive  quell'd, 
The  lyre's  mellifluous  ravishment  defies  : 

Nor  marks  where  Beauty  roves  the  flowery  field, 
Or  Grandeur's  pinion  sweeps  th'  unbounded  skies. 

'  Hail  to  sweet  Fancy's  unexpressive  charm  ! 

Hail  to  the  pure  delights  of  social  love  ! 
Hail,  pleasures  mild,  that  fire  not  while  ye  warm, 

Nor  rack  th'  exulting  frame,  but  gently  move ! 

'  But  Fancy  soothes  no  more,  if  stern  Remorse 
With  iron  grasp  the  tortured  bosom  wring. 

Ah  then,  even  Fancy  speeds  the  venom's  course, 
Even  Fancy  points  with  rage  the  maddening  sting. 

'  Her  wrath  a  thousand  gnashing  fiends  attend, 
And  roll  the  snakes,  and  toss  the  brands  of  Hell : 

The  beam  of  Beauty  blasts  :  dark  Heavens  impend 
Tottering :  and  Music  thrills  with  startling  yell. 

'  What  then  avails,  that  with  exhaustless  store 
Obsequious  Luxury  loads  thy  glittering  shrine  ? 

What  then  avails,  that  prostrate  slaves  adore, 
And  Fame  proclaims  thee  matchless  and  divine  1 
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*  What  though  bland  Flattery  all  her  arts  apply — 
Will  these  avail  to  calm  th'  infuriate  brain  1 

Or  will  the  roaring  surge,  when  heaved  on  high, 
Headlong  hang,  hush'd,  to  hear  the  piping  swain  1 

'  In  health  how  fair,  how  ghastly  in  decay 

Man's  lofty  form  !  how  heavenly  fair  the  mind 

Sublimed  by  Virtue's  sweet  enlivening  sway ! 
But  ah,  to  guilt's  outrageous  rule  resign'd, 

'  How  hideous  and  forlorn!  when  ruthless  Care 
With  cankering  tooth  corrodes  the  seeds  of  life, 

And  deaf  with  passion's  storms  when  pines  Despair, 
And  howling  furies  rouse  th'  eternal  strife. 

'  O,  by  thy  hopes  of  joy  that  restless  glow, 

Pledges  of  Heaven !  be  taught  by  Wisdom's  lore  : 

With  anxious  haste  each  doubtful  path  forego, 
And  life's  wild  ways  with  cautious  fear  explore. 

'  Straight  be  thy  course  :  nor  tempt  the  maze  that 

leads 

Where  fell  Remorse  his  shapeless  strength  con 
ceals, 

And  oft  Ambition's  dizzy  cliff  he  treads, 
And  slumbers  oft  in  Pleasure's  flowery  vales. 

'  Nor  linger  unresolved :  Heaven  prompts  the  choice  ; 

Save  v/hen  Presumption  shuts  the  ear  of  Pride: 
With  grateful  awe  attend  to  Nature's  voice, 

The  voice  of  Nature  Heaven  ordain'd  thy  guide. 

'  Warn'd  by  her  voice,  the  arduous  path  pursue, 
That  leads  to  Virtue's  fane  a  hardy  band: 

What,  though  no  gaudy  scenes  decoy  their  view, 
Nor  clouds  of  fragrance  roll  along  the  land  ? 

'  What,  though  rude  mountains  heave  the  flinty  way  ? 

Yet  there  the  soul  drinks  light  and  life  divine, 
And  pure  aerial  gales  of  gladness  play, 

Brace  every  nerve,  and  every  sense  refine. 

'  Go  prince,  be  virtuous,  and  be  blest.    The  throne 
Rears  not  its  state  to  swell  the  couch  of  Lust : 

Nor  dignify  Corruption's  daring  son, 
T'  o'erwhelm  his  humbler  brethren  of  the  dust. 
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'  But  yield  an  ampler  scene  to  Bounty's  eye, 
An  ampler  range  to  Mercy's  ear  expand  : 

And,  'midst  admiring  nations,  set  on  high 
Virtue's  fair  model,  framed  by  Wisdom's  hand. 

*  Go,  then :  the  moan  of  Woe  demands  thine  aid  : 

Pride's  licensed  outrage  claims  thy  slumbering 

ire: 
Pale  Genius  roams  the  bleak  neglected  shade, 

And  battening  Avarice  mocks  his  tuneless  lyre. 
'  Even  Nature  pines  by  vilest  chains  oppress'd  : 

Tb/  astonish'd  kingdoms  crouch  to  Fashion's  nod. 
O  ye  pure  inmates  of  the  gentle  breast, 

Truth,  Freedom,  Love,  O  where  is  your  abode  ? 

'  O  yet  once  more  shall  peace  from  Heaven  return, 
And  young  Simplicity  with  mortals  dwell  f 

Nor  Innocence  th'  august  pavilion  scorn, 
Nor  meek  Contentment  fly  the  humble  cell ! 

'  Wilt  thou,  my  prince,  th'  beauteous  train  implore, 
'Midst  Earth's  forsaken  scenes  once  more  to  bide? 

Then  shall  the  shepherd  sing  in  every  bower, 
And  Love  with  garlands  wreath  the  domes  of 
Pride. 

'  The  bright  tear  starting  in  th'  impassioned  eyes 
Of  silent  gratitude  ;  the  smiling  gaze 

Of  gratulation,  faltering  while  he  tries 
With  voice  of  transport  to  proclaim  thy  praise  ; 

'  Th'  ethereal  glow  that  stimulates  thy  frame, 
When  all  th'  according  powers  harmonious  move, 

And  wake  to  energy  each  social  aim, 
Attuned  spontaneous  to  the  will  of  Jove  ; 

'  Be  these,  0  man,  the  triumphs  of  thy  soul ; 

And  all  the  conqueror's  dazzling  glories  slight, 
That,  meteor-like,  o'er  trembling  nations  roll, 

To  sink  at  once  in  deep  and  dreadful  night. 

'  Like  thine,  yon  orb's  stupendous  glories  burn 
With  genial  beam ;  nor,  at  th'  approach  of  even, 

In  shades  of  horror  leave  the  world  to  mourn, 
But  gild  with  lingering  light  th'  impurpled  Heaven. 
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Thus  while  she  spoke,  her  eye,  sedately  meek, 
Look'd  the  pure  fervour  of  maternal  love. 

No  rival  zeal  intemperate  flush'd  her  cheek — 
Can  Beauty's  boast  the  soul  of  Wisdom  move  ? 

Worth's  noble  pride  can  Envy's  leer  appal, 
Or  staring  Folly's  vain  applauses  soothe  ? 

Can  jealous  Fear  Truth's  dauntless  heart  inthral  ? 
Suspicion  lurks  not  in  the  heart  of  Truth. 

And  now  the  shepherd  raised  his  pensive  head  : 
Yet  unresolved  and  fearful  roved  his  eyes, 

Scared  at  the  glances  of  the  awful  maid  ; 
For  young  unpractised  Guilt  distrusts  the  guise 

Of  shameless  Arrogance— His  wav'ring  breast, 
,     Though  warm'd  by  Wisdom,  own'd  no  constant 

fire. 

While  lawless  Fancy  roam'd  afar,  unblest, 
Save  in  the  oblivious  lap  of  soft  Desire. 

When  thus  the  queen  of  soul-dissolving  smiles  : 
'  Let  gentler  fate  my  darling  prince  attend ; 

Joyless  and  cruel  are  the  warrior's  spoils, 
Dreary  the  path  stern  Virtue's  sons  ascend. 

'  Of  human  joy  full  short  is  the  career, 

And  the  dread  verge  still  gains  upon  your  sight : 

While  idly  gazing,  far  beyond  your  sphere, 
Ye  scan  the  dream  of  unapproach'd  delight : 

'  Till  every  sprightly  hour,  and  blooming  scene, 
Of  life's  gay  morn  unheeded  glides  away, 

And  clouds  of  tempests  mount  the  blue  serene, 
And  storms  and  ruin  close  the  troublous  day. 

'  Then  still  exult  to  hail  the  present  joy  ; 

Thine  be  the  boon  that  comes  unearned  by  toil ; 
No  froward  vain  desire  thy  bliss  annoy, 

No  flattering  hope  thy  longing  hours  beguile. 

'  Ah  I  why  should  man  pursue  the  charms  of  Fame, 

For  ever  luring,  yet  for  ever  coy  ? 
Light  as  the  gaudy  rainbow's  pillar'd  gleam, 

That  melts  illusive  from  the  wondering  boy  ! 
LI 
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'  What  though  her  throne  irradiate  many  a  clime, 
If  hung  loose-tottering  o'er  th'  unfathom'd  tomb  ? 

What  though  her  mighty  clarion,  rear'd  sublime, 
Display  the  imperial  wreath,  and  glittering  plume? 

'  Can  glittering  plume,  or  can  th'  imperial  wreath 
Redeem  from  unrelenting  fate  the  brave  ? 

What  note  of  triumph  can  her  clarion  breathe, 
T'  alarm  th'  eternal  midnight  of  the  grave  I 

'  That  night  draws  on  :  nor  will  the  vacant  hour 

Of  expectation  linger  as  it  flies  : 
Nor  Fate  one  moment  unenjoy'd  restore  : 

Each  moment's  flight  how  precious  to  the  wise  ! 

'  O  shun  th'  annoyance  of  the  bustling  throng, 

That  haunt  with  zealous  turbulence  the  great ; 
There  coward  Office  boasts  th'  unpunished  wrong, 

And  sneaks  secure  in  insolence  of  state. 
'  O'er  fancied  injury  Suspicion  pines, 

And  in  grim  silence  gnaws  the  festering  wound  ; 
Deceit  the  rage-embitter'd  smile  refines, 

And  Censure  spreads  the  viperous  hiss  around. 

'  Hope  not,  fond  prince,  though  Wisdom  guard  thy 

throne, 
Though  Truth  and  Bounty  prompt  each  generous 

aim, 

Though  thine  the  palm  of  peace,  the  victor's  crown, 
The  Muse's  rapture,  and  the  patriot's  flame  : 

'  Hope  not,  though  all  that  captivates  the  wise, 
All  that  endears  the  good  exalt  thy  praise  : 

Hope  not  to  taste  repose  :  for  Envy's  eyes 
At  fairest  worth  still  point  their  deadly  rays. 

'  Envy,  stern  tyrant  of  the  flinty  heart, 
Can  aught  of  Virtue,  Truth,  or  Beauty  charm  ? 

Can  soft  Compassion  thrill  with  pleasing  smart, 
Repentance  melt,  or  Gratitude  disarm  1 

1  Ah  no.    Where  Winter  Scythia's  waste  enchains, 
And  monstrous  shapes  roar  to  the  ruthless  storm, 

Not  Phoebus'  smile  can  cheer  the  dreadful  plains, 
Or  soil  accursed  with  balmy  life  inform. 
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*  Then,  Envy,  then  is  thy  triumphant  hour, 
When  mourns  Benevolence  his  baffled  scheme  : 

When  Insult  mocks  the  clemency  of  Power, 
And  loud  Dissension's  livid  firebrands  gleam  : 

'  When  squint-eyed  Slander  plies  th'  unhallow'd 
tongue, 

From  poison'd  maw  when  Treason  weaves  his  line, 
And  muse  apostate  (infamy  to  song !) 

Grovels,  low-muttering,  at  Sedition's  shrine. 

'  Let  not  my  prince  forego  the  peaceful  shade, 
The  whispering  grove,  the  fountain  and  the  plain  : 

Power,  with  th'  oppressive  weight  of  pomp  array'd, 
Pants  for  simplicity  and  ease  in  vain. 

'  The  yell  of  frantic  Mirth  may  stun  his  ear, 
But  frantic  Mirth  soon  leaves  the  heart  forlorn  : 

And  Pleasure  flies  that  high  tempestuous  sphere, 
Far  different  scenes  her  lucid  paths  adorn. 

'  She  loves  to  wander  on  th'  untrodden  lawn, 

Or  the  green  bosom  of  reclining  hill, 
Soothed  by  the  careless  warbler  of  the  dawn, 

Or  the  lone  plaint  of  ever-murmuring  rilL 

Or  from  the  mountain-glade's  aerial  brow, 
While  to  her  song  a  thousand  echoes  call, 
Marks  the  wild  woodland  wave  remote  below, 
Where  shepherds  pipe  unseen,  and  waters  fail. 

'  Her  influence  oft  the  festive  hamlet  proves, 
Where  the  high  carol  cheers  th'  exulting  ring  : 

And  oft  she  roams  the  maze  of  wildering  groves, 
Listening  th'  unnumber'd  melodies  of  Spring. 

*  Or  to  the  long  and  lonely  shore  retires  ; 

What  time,  loose-glimmering  to  the  lunar  beam, 
Faint  heaves  the  slumberous  wave,  and  starry  fires 
Gild  the  blue  deep  with  many  a  lengthening  gleam. 

'  Then  to  the  balmy  bower  of  Rapture  borne, 
While  strings  self-warbling  breathe  elysian  rest, 

Melts  in  delicious  vision,  till  the  morn 
Spangle  with  twinkling  dew  the  flowery  waste. 
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'  The  frolic  Moments,  purple-pinion'd,  dance 
Around,  and  scatter  roses  as  they  play  : 

And  the  blithe  Graces,  hand  in  hand,  advance, 
Where,  with  her  loved  compeers,  she  deigns  to 
stray. 

'  Mild  Solitude,  in  veil  of  rustic  die, 
Her  sylvan  spear  with  moss-grown  ivy  bound  : 

And  Indolence,  with  sweetly-languid  eye, 
And  zoneless  robe  that  trails  along  the  ground. 

'  But  chiefly  Love — O  thou,  whose  gentle  mind 
Each  soft  indulgence  Nature  framed  to  share, 

Pomp,  wealth,  renown,  dominion,  all  resign'd, 
O  haste  to  Pleasure's  bower,  for  Love  is  there. 

'  Love,  the  desire  of  gods  !  the  feast  of  Heaven ! 

Yet  to  Earth's  favour'd  offspring  not  denied! 
Ah,  let  not  thankless  man  the  blessing  given 

Enslave  to  Fame,  or  sacrifice  to  Pride. 

'  Nor  I  from  Virtue's  call  decoy  thine  ear  ; 

Friendly  to  Pleasure  are  her  sacred  laws : 
Let  Temperance'  smile  the  cup  of  gladness  cheer ; 

That  cup  is  death,  if  he  withhold  applause. 

'  Far  from  thy  haunt  be  Envy's  baneful  sway, 
And  Hate,  that  works  the  harass'd  soul  to  storm  : 

But  woo  Content  to  breathe  her  soothing  lay, 
And  charm  from  Fancy's  view  each  angry  form. 

*  No  savage  joy  th'  harmonious  hours  profane  ! 

Whom  Love  refines,  can  barbarous  tumults  please  ? 
Shall  rage  of  blood  pollute  the  sylvan  reign  1 

Shall  Leisure  wanton  in  the  spoils  of  Peace  ? 

'  Free  let  the  feathery  race  indulge  the  song, 
Inhale  the  liberal  beam,  and  melt  in  love  : 

Free  let  the  fleet  hind  bound  her  hills  along, 
And  in  pure  streams  the  watery  nations  rove. 

'  To  joy  in  Nature's  universal  smile 

Well  suits,  O  man,  thy  pleasurable  sphere  ; 

But  why  should  Virtue  doom  thy  years  to  toil  1 
Ah,  why  should  Virtue's  law  be  deem'd  severe  ? 
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'  What  meed,  Beneficence,  thy  care  repays  ? 

What,  Sympathy,  thy  still  returning  pang  1 
And  why  his  generous  arm  should  Justice  raise, 

To  dare  the  vengeance  of  a  tyrant's  fang  ? 

'  From  thankless  spite  no  bounty  can  secure  ; 

Or  froward  wish  of  discontent  fulfil, 
That  knows  not  to  regret  thy  bounded  power, 

But  blames  with  keen  reproach  thy  partial  will. 

'  To  check  th'  impetuous  all-involving  tide 
Of  human  woes,  how  impotent  thy  strife  ! 

High  o'er  thy  mounds  devouring  surges  ride, 
TCor  reek  thy  baffled  toils,  or  lavish'd  life. 

'  The  bower  of  bliss,  the  smile  of  love  be  thine, 
Unlabour'd  ease,  and  leisure's  careless  dream  : 

Such  be  their  joys,  who  bend  at  Menus'  shrine, 
And  own  her  charms  bayond  compare  supreme.' 

Warm'd  as  she  spoke,  all  panting  with  delight, 
Her  kindling  beauties  breathed  triumphant  bloom  : 

And  Cupids  tlutter'd  round  in  circlets  bright, 
And  Flora  pour'd  from  all  her  stores  perfume. 

'  Thine  be  the  prize,'  exclaim'd  th'  enraptured  youth, 
'  Queen  of  unrivall'd  charms,  and  matchless  joy.' — 

O  blind  to  fate,  felicity,  and  truth  ! — 
But  such  are  they,  whom  Pleasure's  snares  decoy. 

The  sun  was  sunk  ;  the  vision  was  no  more  ; 

Night  downward  rush'd  tempestuous,  at  the  frown 
Of  Jove's  awaken'd  wrath :  deep  thunders  roar, 

And  forests  howl  afar  and  mountains  groan. 

And  sanguine  meteors  glare  athwart  the  plain  ; 
.   With  horror's  scream  the  Ilian  towers  resound, 
Raves  the  hoarse  storm  along  the  bellowing  main, 
And  the  strong  earthquake  rends  the  shuddering 
ground. 
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THE  WOLF  AND  SHEPHERDS. 

A    FABLE. 

(Written  in  1757,  and  first  published  in  1766.) 
LAWS,  as  we  read  in  ancient  sages, 
Have  been  like  cobwebs  in  all  ages. 
Cobwebs  for  little  flies  are  spread, 
And  laws  for  little  folks  are  made  ; 
But  if  an  insect  of  renown, 
Hornet  or  beetle,  wasp  or  drone, 
Be  caught  in  quest  of  sport  or  plunder, 
The  flimsy  fetter  flies  in  sunder. 

Your  simile  perhaps  may  please  one 
With  whom  wit  holds  the  place  of  reason  : 
But  can  you  prove  that  this  in  fact  is 
Agreeable  to  life  and  practice  1 

Then  hear  what  in  his  simple  way 
Old  ^Esop  told  me  t*  other  day. 
In  days  of  yore,  but  (which  is  very  odd) 
Our  author  mentions  not  the  period, 
We  mortal  men,  less  given  to  speeches, 
Allow'd  the  beasts  sometimes  to  teach  us. 
But  now  we  all  are  prattlers  grown, 
And  suffer  no  voice  but  our  own  ; 
With  us  no  beast  has  leave  to  speak, 
Although  his  honest  heart  should  break. 
'Tis  true,  your  asses  and  your  apes, 
And  other  brutes  in  human  shapes, 
And  that  thing  made  of  sound  and  show 
Which  mortals  have  misnamed  a  beau, 
(But  in  the  language  of  the  sky 
Is  call'd  a  two-legg'd  butterfly) 
Will  make  your  very  heartstrings  ache 
With  loud  and  everlasting  clack, 
And  beat  your  auditory  drum, 
Till  you  grow  deaf,  or  they  grow  dumb. 

But  to  our  story  we  return : 
'Twas  early  on  a  summer  morn 
A  wolf  forsook  the  mountain-den, 
And  issued  hungry  on  the  plain. 
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Full  many  a  stream  and  lawn  he  pass'd, 
And  reach'd  a  winding  vale  at  last ; 
Where  from  a  hollow  rock  he  spied 
The  shepherds  drest  in  flowery  pride. 
Garlands  were  strew'd,  and  all  was  gay, 
To  celebrate  an  holiday, 
The  merry  tabor's  gamesome  sound 
Provoked  the  sprightly  dance  around. 
Hard  by  a  rural  board  was  rear'd, 
On  which  in  fair  array  appear'd 
The  peach,  the  apple,  and  the  raisin, 
And  all  the  fruitage  of  the  season. 
But,  more  distinguished  than  the  rest, 
Was  seen  a  wether  ready  drest, 
That  smoking,  recent  from  the  flame, 
Diffused  a  stomach-rousing  steam. 
Our  wolf  could  not  endure  the  sight, 
Courageous  grew  his  appetite  : 
His  entrails  groan'd  with  tenfold  pain, 
He  lick'd  his  lips,  and  lick'd  again  ; 
At  last,  with  lightning  in  his  eyes, 
He  bounces  forth,  and  fiercely  cries, 
'  Shepherds,  I  am  not  given  to  scolding, 
But  now  my  spleen  I  cannot  hold  in. 
By  Jove !  such  scandalous  oppression 
Would  put  an  elephant  in  passion. 
You,  who  your  flocks  ( as  you  pretend) 
By  wholesome  laws  from  harm  defend, 
Which  make  it  death  for  any  beast,  * 
How  much  soe'er  by  hunger  press'd, 
To  seize  a  sheep  by  force  or  stealth, 
For  sheep  have  right  to  life  and  health  ; 
Can  you  commit,  uncheck'd  by  shame, 
What  in  a  beast  so  much  you  blame  1 
What  is  a  law,  if  those  who  make  it 
Become  the  forwardest  to  break  it  1 
The  case  is  plain  :  you  would  reserve 
All  to  yourselves,  while  others  starve. 
Such  laws  from  base  self-interest  spring, 
Not  from  the  reason  of  the  thing — ' 
He  was  proceeding,  when  a  swain 
Burst  out : — '  And  dares  a  wolf  arraign 
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His  betters,  and  condemn  their  measures, 
And  contradict  their  wills  and  pleasures  ? 
We  have  establish'd  laws,  'tis  true, 
But  laws  are  made  for  such  as  you. 
Know,  sirrah,  in  its  very  nature 
A  law  can't  reach  the  legislature. 
For  laws,  without  a  sanction  join'd, 
As  all  men  know,  can  never  bind : 
But  sanctions  reach  not  us  the  makers, 
For  who  dares  punish  us,  though  breakers? 
'Tis  therefore  plain,  beyond  denial, 
That  laws  were  ne'er  design'd  to  tie  all, 
But  those,  whom  sanctions  reach  alone ; 
We  stand  accountable  to  none. 
Besides,  'tis  evident,  that,  seeing 
Laws  from  the  great  derive  their  being, 
They  as  in  duty  bound  should  love 
The  great,  in  whom  they  live  and  move, 
And  humbly  yield  to  their  desires : 
'Tis  just,  what  gratitude  requires. 
What  suckling  dandled  on  the  lap 
Would  tear  away  its  mother's  pap  ? 
But  hold — Why  deign  I  to  dispute 
With  such  a  scoundrel  of  a  brute  1 
Logic  is  lost  upon  a  knave,  • 
Let  action  prove  the  law  our  slave.' 

An  angry  nod  his  will  declared 
To  his  gruff  yeomen  of  the  guard ; 
The  full-fed  mongrels,  train'd  to  ravage, 
Fly  to  devour  the  shaggy  savage. 

The  beast  had  now  no  time  to  lose 
In  chopping  logic  with  his  foes  ; 
'  This  argument,'  quoth  he,  '  has  force, 
And  swiftness  is  my  sole  resource.' 

He  said,  and  left  the  swains  their  prey, 
And  to  the  mountains  scower'd  away. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


ANACREON.     ODE  XXII. 

riapct  rijv  aKir\v, 


BATHYLLCS,  in  yonder  lone  grove 

All  carelessly  let  us  recline  : 

To  shade  us  the  branches  above 

Their  leaf-waving  tendrils  combine  ; 

While  a  streamlet,  inviting  repose, 

Soft-murmuring,  wanders  away, 

And  gales  warble  wild  through  the  boughs  : 

Who  there  would  not  pa*s  the  sweet  day? 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  LUCRETIUS. 

/Eneadum  Genetrix— — — v.  1 — 15. 

MOTHER  of  mighty  Rome's  imperial  line, 
Delight  of  man,  and  of  the  powers  divine, 
Venus,  all  bounteous  queen  !  whose  genial  power 
Diffuses  beauty  in  unbounded  store 
Through  seas,  and  fertile  plains,  and  all  that  lies 
Beneath  the  starr'd  expansion  of  the  skies. 
Prepared  by  thee,  the  embryo  springs  to  day, 
And  opes  its  eyelids  on  the  golden  ray. 
At  thy  approach,  the  clouds  tumultuous  fly, 
And  the  hush'd  storms  in  gentle  breezes  die ; 
Flowers  instantaneous  spring  ;  the  billows  sleep ; 
A  wavy  radiance  smiles  along  the  deep  : 
At  thy  approach,  th'  untroubled  sky  refines, 
And  all  serene  Heaven's  lofty  concave  shines. 
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Soon  as  her  blooming  form  the  Spring  reveals, 

And  Zephyr  breathes  his  warm  prolific  gales, 

The  feather'd  tribes  first  catch  the  genial  flame, 

And  to  the  groves  thy  glad  return  proclaim. 

Thence  to  the  beasts  the  soft  infection  spreads  ; 

The  raging  cattle  spurn  the  grassy  meads, 

Burst  o'er  the  plains,  and  frantic  in  their  course 

Cleave  the  wild  torrents  with  resistless  force. 

Won  by  thy  charms,  thy  dictates  all  obey, 

And  eager  follow  where  thou  lead'st  the  way. 

Whatever  haunts  the  mountains,  or  the  main, 

The  rapid  river,  or  the  verdant  plain, 

Or  forma  its  leafy  mansion  in  the  shades, 

All,  all  thy  universal  power  pervades, 

Each  panting  bosom  melts  'to  soft  desires, 

And  with  the  love  of  propagation  fires. 

And  since  thy  sovereign  influence  guides  the  reins 

Of  nature,  and  the  universe  sustains ; 

Since  nought  without  thee  bursts  the  bonds  of  night, 

To  hail  the  happy  realms  of  heavenly  light ; 

Since  love,  and  joy,  and  harmony  are  thine, 

Guide  me,  O  goddess,  by  thy  power  divine, 

And  to  my  rising  lays  thy  succour  bring, 

While  I  the  universe  attempt  to  sing. 

O  may  my  verse  deserved  applause  obtain 

Of  him,  for  whom  I  try  the  daring  strain, 

My  Mimmius,  him,  whom  thou  profusely  kind 

Adorn'st  with  every  excellence  refined. 

And  that  immortal  charms  my  song  may  grace, 

Let  war,  with  all  its  cruel  labours,  cease  ; 

O  hush  the  dismal  din  of  arms  once  more, 

And  calm  the  jarring  world  from  shore  to  shore. 

By  thee  alone  the  race  of  man  foregoes 

The  rage  of  blood,  and  sinks  in  soft  repose  : 

For  mighty  Mars,  the  dreadful  god  of  arms, 

Who  wakes  or  stills  the  battle's  dire  alarms, 

In  love's  strong  fetters  by  thy  charms  is  bound, 

And  languishes  with  an  eternal  wound. 

Oft  from  his  bloody  toil  the  god  retires 

To  quench  in  thy  embrace  his  fierce  desires. 

Soft  on  thy  heaving  bosom  he  reclines, 

And  round  thy  yielding  neck  transported  twines  ; 
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There  nx'd  in  ecstasy  intense  surveys 
Thy  kindling  beauties  \vith  insatiate  gaze, 
Grows  to  thy  balmy  mouth,  and  ardent  sips 
Celestial  sweets  from  thy  ambrosial  lips. 
O  while  the  god  with  fiercest  raptures  blest 
Lies  all  dissolving  on  thy  sacred  breast, 
O  breathe  thy  melting  whispers  to  his  ear, 
And  bid  him  still  the  loud  alarms  of  war. 
In  these  tumultuous  days  the  Muse  in  vain, 
Her  steady  tenour  lost,  pursues  the  strain, 
And  Memmius'  generous  soul  disdains  to  taste 
The  calm  delights  of  philosophic  rest ; 
Paternal  fires  his  beating  breast  inflame, 
To  rescue  Rome,  and  vindicate  her  name. 


HORACE,  BOOK  JI.     ODE  X. 

Rectius  vives,  Licini 

Wo u LUST  thou  through  life  securely  glide, 
Nor  boundless  o'er  the  ocean  ride ; 
Nor  ply  too  near  th'  insidious  shore, 
Scared  at  the  tempest's  threat'ning  roar. 

The  man  who  follows  Wisdom's  voice, 
And  makes  the  golden  mean  his  choice, 
Nor  plunged  in  antique  gloomy  cells 
'Midst  hoary  desolation  dwells ; 
Nor  to  allure  the  envious  eye 
Rears  his  proud  palace  to  the  sky. 

The  pine,  that  all  the  gro\e  transcends, 
With  every  blast  the  tempest  rends ; 
Totters  the  tower  with  thund'rous  sound, 
And  spreads  a  mighty  ruin  round  ; 
Jove's  bolt  with  desolating  blow 
Strikes  the  ethereal  mountain's  brow. 

The  man,  whose  steadfast  soul  can  bear 
Fortune  indulgent  or  severe, 
Hopes  when  she  frowns,  and  when  she  smiles 
With  cautious  fear  eludes  her  wiles. 
Jove  with  rude  winter  wastes  the  plain, 
Jove  decks  the  rosy  spring  again. 
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Life's  former  ills  are  overpast, 
Nor  will  the  present  always  last. 
Now  Phoebus  wings  his  shafts,  and  now 
He  lays  aside  th'  unbended  bow, 
Strikes  into  life  the  trembling  string, 
And  wakes  the  silent  Muse  to  sing. 

With  unabating  courage,  brave 
Adversity's  tumultuous  wave ; 
When  too  propitious  breezes  rise, 
And  the  light  vessel  swiftly  flies, 
With  timid  caution  catch  the  gale, 
And  shorten  the  distended  sail. 


HORACE,  BOOK  III.     ODE  XIII. 

O  Fons  Blandusiae 

JJLANDUSIA!  more  than  crystal  clear  ! 
Whose  soothing  murmurs  charm  the  ear ! 
Whose  margin  soft  with  flowrets  crown'd 
Invites  the  festive  band  around, 
Their  careless  limbs  diffused  supine, 
To  quaff  the  soul-enlivening  wine. 

To  thee  a  tender  kid  I  vow,  * 
That  aims  for  fight  his  budding  brow  ; 
In  thought,  the  wrathful  combat  proves, 
Or  wantons  with  his  little  loves  : 
But  vain  are  all  his  purposed  schemes, 
Delusive  all  his  flattering  dreams; 
To-morrow  shall  his  fervent  blood 
Stain  the  pure  silver  of  thy  flood. 

When  fiery  Sirius  blasts  the  plain, 
Untouch'd  thy  gelid  streams  remain. 
To  thee,  the  fainting  flocks  repair, 
To  taste  thy  cool  reviving  air; 
To  thee,  the  ox  with  toil  opprest, 
And  lays  his  languid  limbs  to  rest. 

As  springs  of  old  renown'd,  thy  name, 
Blest  fountain  !  I  devote  to  fame  ; 
Thus  while  I  sing  in  deathless  lays, 
The  verdant  holm,  whose  waving  sprays, 
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Thy  sweet  retirement  to  defend, 
High  o'er  the  moss-grown  rock  impend, 
Whence  prattling  in  loquacious  play 
Thy  sprightly  waters  leap  away. 


THE  PASTORALS  OF  VIRGIL. 


Non  ita  certandi  cupidus,  quam  propter  amorem 
Quod  te  imitari  aveo Lucret.  lib.  iii. 


PASTORAL  I.* 

MELIBCEUS,   TITYRCS. 

Melibceus. 

WHERE  the  broad  beech  an  ample  shade  displays, 
Your  slender  reed  resounds  the  sylvan  lays, 

*  It  has  been  observed  by  some  critics,  who  have  treated  ot 
pastoral  poetry,  that,  in  every  poem  of  this  kind,  it  is  proper 
that  the  scene  or  landscape,  connected  with  the  little  plot  or 
fable  on  which  the  poem  is  founded,  be  delineated  with  at  least 
as  much  accuracy  as  is  sufficient  to  render  the  description  par 
ticular  and  picturesque.  How  far  Virgil  has  thought  fit  to  attend 
to  such  a  rule  may  appear  from  the  remarks  which  the  trans 
lator  has  subjoined  to  every  pastoral. 

The  scene  of  the  first  pastoral  is  pictured  out  with  great  ac 
curacy.  The  shepherds  Melibceus  and  Tityrus  are  represented 
as  conversing  together  beneath  a  spreading  beech-tree.  Flocks 
and  herds  are  feeding  hard  by.  At  a  little  distance  we  behold,  on 
the  one  hand  a  great  rock,  and  on  the  other  a  fence  of  flowering 
willows.  The  prospect  as  it  widens  is  diversified  with  groves, 
and  streams,  and  some  tall  trees,  particularly  elms.  Beyond  all 
the«e  appear  marshy  grounds,  and  rocky  hills.  The  ragged  and 
drooping  flock  of  the  unfortunate  shepherd,  particularly  the  she- 
goat  which  he  leads  along,  are  no  inconsiderable  figures  in  this 
picture.— The  time  is  the  evening  of  a  summer-day,  a  little  be 
fore  sunset.  See  of  the  original,  v.  1.  5.  9.  52.  54.  57.  59.  81,  &c. 

This  pastoral  is  said  to  have  been  written  on  the  following  oc 
casion.  Augustus,  in  order  to  reward  the  services  ot  his  veterans, 
by  means  of  whom  he  had  established  himself  in  the  Roman  em 
pire,  distributed  among  them  the  lands  that  lay  contiguous  to 
Mantua  and  Cremona.  To  make  way  for  these  intruders,  the 
rightful  owners,  of  whom  Virgil  was  one,  were  turned  out.  But 
our  poet,  by  the  intercession  of  Meceenas,  was  reinstated  in  his 
possessions.  Melibceus  here  personates  one  of  the  unhappy 
exiles,  and  Virgil  is  represented  under  the  character  of  Tityrus. 
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O  happy  Tityrus  !  while  we,  forlorn, 
Driven  from  our  lands,  to  distant  climes  are  borne, 
Stretch'd  careless  in  the  peaceful  shade  you  sing, 
And  all  the  groves  with  Amaryllis  ring. 

Tityrus.    ' 

This  peace  to  a  propitious  god  I  owe ; 
None  else,  my  friend,  such  blessings  could  iestow. 
Him  will  I  celebrate  with  rights  divine, 
And  frequent  lambs  shall  stain  his  sacred  shrine. 
By  him,  these  feeding  herds  in  safety  stray ; 
By  himf  in  peace  I  pipe  the  rural  lay. 
Meliboeus. 

I  envy  not,  but  wonder  at  your  fate, 
That  no  alarms  invade  this  blest  retreat ; 
While  neighbouring  fields  the  voice  of  woe  resound, 
And  desolation  rages  all  around. 
Worn  with  fatigue  I  slowly  onward  bend, 
And  scarce  my  feeble  fainting  goats  attend. 
My  hand  this  sickly  dam  can  hardly  bear, 
Whose  young  new-yean'd  (ah  once  an  hopeful  pair,!) 
Amid  the  tangling  hazels  as  they  lay, 
On  the  sharp  flint  were  left  to  pine  away. 
These  ills  I  had  foreseen,  but  that  my  mind 
To  all  portents  and  prodigies  wa»  blind. 
Oft  have  the  blasted  oaks  foretold  my  woe : 
And  often  has  the  inauspicious  crow, 
Perch'd  on  the  wither'd  holm,  with  fateful  cries 
Scream'd  in  my  ear  her  dismal  prophecies. 
But  say,  O  Tityrus,  what  god  bestows 
This  blissful  life  of  undisturb'd  repose  ? 

Tityrus. 

Imperial  Rome,  while  yet  to  me  unknown, 
I  vainly  liken'd  to  our  country-town, 
Our  little  Mantua,  at  which  is  sold 
The  yearly  offspring  of  our  fruitful  fold :       "* 
As  in  the  whelp  the  father's  shape  appears, 
And  as  the  kid  its  mother's  semblance  bears. 
Thus  greater  things  my  inexperienced  mind 
Rated  by  others  of  inferior  kind. 
But  she,  'midst  other  cities,  rears  her  head 
High,  as  the  cypress  overtops  the  reed. 
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Melibceus. 

And  why  to  visit  Rome  "was  yon  inclin'd  ? 
Tityrus. 

Twas  there  I  hoped  my  liberty  to  find. 
And  there  my  liberty  I  found  at  last, 
Though  long  with  listless  indolence  opprest ; 
Yet  not  till  Time  had  silverM  o'er  my  hairs, 
And  I  had  told  a  tedious  length  of  years ; 
Nor  till  the  gentle  Amaryllis  charrn'd,* 
And  Galatea's  love  no  longer  warm'd. 
For  (to  my  friend  I  will  confess  the  whole) 
While  Galatea  captive  held  my  soul, 
Languid  and  lifeless  all  I  dragg'd  the  chain, 
Neglected  liberty,  neglected  gain, 
Though  from  my  fold  the  frequent  victim  bled, 
Though  my  fat  cheese  th'  ungrateful  city  fed, 
For  this  I  ne'er  perceived  my  wealth  increase  ; 
I  lavish'd  all  her  haughty  heart  to  please. 

Meliboeus. 

Why  Amaryllis  pined,  and  pass'd  away 
In  lonely  shades  the  melancholy  day  ; 
Why  to  the   gocls  she  breathed  incessant  vows ; 
For  whom  her  mellow  apples  press'd  the  boughs 
So  late,  I  wonder'd — Tityrus  was  gone, 
And  she  (ah  luckless  maid  !)  was  left  alone. 
Your  absence  every  warbling  fountain  mourn'd, 
And  woods  and  wilds  the  wailing  strains  return'd. 

Tityrus. 

What  could  I  do  1  to  break  th'  enslaving  chain 
All  other  efforts  had  (alas !)  been  vain  ; 
Nor  durst  my  hopes  presume,  but  there,  to  find 
The  gods  so  condescending  and  so  kind. 
Twas  there  these  eyes  the  Heaven-born  youth! 

beheld, 
To  whojn  our  altars  monthly  incense  yield : 

*  The  refinements  of  Taubmannus,  De  La  Cerda,  and  others, 

who  will  have  Amaryllis  to  signify  Home,  and  Galateu  to  signify 

Mantua,  have  perplexed  this  passage  not  a  little:  if  the  literal 

meaning  be  admitted,  the  whole  becomes  obvious  and  natural. 

t  Augustus  Cnasar. 
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My  suit  he  even  prevented,  while  he  spoke, 
'  Manure  your  ancient  farm,  and  feed  your  former 
flock.' 

Melibceus. 

Happy  old  man  !  then  shall  your  lands  remain, 
Extent  sufficient  for  th'  industrious  swain  ! 
Though  bleak  and  bare  yon  ridgy  rocks  arise, 
And  lost  in  lakes  the  neighbouring  pasture  lies. 
Your  herds  on  wonted  grounds  shall  safely  range, 
And  never  feel  the  dire  effects  of  change. 
No  foreign  flock  shall  spread  infecting  bane 
To  hurt  your  pregnant  dams,  thrice  happy  swain  ! 
You  by  known  streams  and  sacred  fountains  laid 
S  hall  taste  the  coolness  of  the  fragrant  shade. 
Beneath  yon  fence,  where  willow-boughs  unite, 
And  to  their  flowers  the  swarming  bees  invite, 
Oft  shall  the  lulling  hum  persuade  to  rest, 
And  balmy  slumbers  steal  into  your  breast ; 
While  warbled  from  this  rock  the  pruner's  lay 
In  deep  repose  dissolves  your  soul  away  ; 
High  on  yon  elm  the  turtle  wails  alone, 
And  your  loved  ring-doves  breathe  a  hoarser  moan. 

Tityrtis. 

The  nimble  harts  shall  graze  in  empty  air, 
And  seas  retreating  leave  their  fishes  bare, 
The  German  dwell  where  rapid  Tigris  flows, 
The  Parthian,  banish'd  by  invading  foes, 
Shall  drink  the  Gallic  Arar,  from  my  breast 
Ere  his  majestic  image  be  effaced. 

Meliboeus. 

.     But  we  must  travel  o'er  a  length  of  lands, 
O'er  Scythian  snows,  or  Afric's  burning  sands  ; 
Some  wander  where  remote  Oaxes  laves 
The  Cretan  meadows  with  his  rapid  waves  ; 
In  Britain  so  v3,  from  every  comfort  torn, 
From  all  the  world  removed,  are  doom'd  to  mourn. 
When  long  long  years  have  tedious  roll'd  away, 
Ah  !  shall  I  yet  at  last,  at  last,  survey 
My  dear  paternal  lands,  and  dear  abode, 
Where  once  I  reign'd  in  walls  of  humble  sod ! 
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These  lands,  these  harvests  must  the  soldier  share ! 
For  rude  barbarians  lavish  we  our  care  I 
How  are  our  fields  become  the  spoil  of  wars ! 
How  are  we  ruin'd  by  intestine  jars! 
Now,  Melibosus,  now  ingraff  the  pear, 
Now  teach  the  vine  its  tender  sprays  to  rear  ! — 
Go  then,  my  goats  .'—go,  once  a  happy  store — 
Once  happy  ! — happy  now  (alas !)  no  more ! 
No  more  shall  I,  beneath  the  bowery  shade 
In  rural  quiet  indolently  laid, 
Behold  you  from  afar  the  cliffs  ascend, 
And  from  the  shrubby  precipice  depend; 
No  more  to  music  wake  my  melting  flute, 
While  on  the  thyme  youfeed,  and  willow's  wholesome 
shoot. 

Tityrus. 

This  night  at  least  with  me  you  may  repose 
On  the  green  foliage,  and  forget  our  woes. 
Apples  and  nuts  mature  our  boughs  afford, 
And  curdled  milk  in  plenty  crowns  my  board, 
Now  from  yon  hamlets  clouds  of  smoke  arise, 
And  slowly  roll  along  the  evening  skies; 
And  see,  projected  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
A  lengthen'd  shade  obscures  the  plain  below. 


PASTORAL  II.* 

Alexis. 

YOUNG  Corydon  fo"  fair  Alexis  pined, 
But  hope  ne'er  gladden'd  his  desponding  mind  ; 
Nor  vows  nor  tears  the  scornful  boy  could  move, 
Distinguish'd  by  his  wealthier  master's  love. 

*  The  chief  excellency  of  this  poem  consists  in  its  delicacy 
and  simplicity.  Corydon  addresses  his  favourite  in  such  a  purity 
of  sentiment  as  one  would  think  might  effectual]*  discountenance 
the  prepossessions  which  generally  prevail  against  the  subject  of 
this  eclogue.  The  nature  of  his  affection  may  easily  be  ascer 
tained  from  his  ideas  of  the  happiness  which  he  hopes  to  enjoy 
in  the  company  of  his  beloved  Alexis. 

O  tantum  libeat 

O  deign  at  last  amid  these  lonely  fields,  &c. 
It  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  that  friendship,  which  was 
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Oft  to  the  beech's  deep-embowering  shade 
Pensive  and  sad  this  hapless  shepherd  stray'd  ; 
There  told  in  artless  verse  his  tender  pain 
To  echoing  hills  and  groves,  but  all  in  vain. 

In  vain  the  flute's  complaining  lays  I  try ! 
And  am  I  doom'd,  unpitying  boy,  to  die; 
Now  to  faint  flocks  the  grove  a  shade  supplies, 
And  in  the  thorny  brake  the  lizard  lies  ; 
Now  Thestylis  with  herbs  of  savory  taste 
Prepares  the  weary  harvest-man's  repast : 
And  all  is  still,  save  where  the  buzzing  sound 
Of  chirping  grasshoppers  is  heard  around : 
While  I,  exposed  to  all  the  rage  of  heat, 
Wander  the  wilds  in  search  of  thy  retreat. 

Was  it  not  easier  to  support  the  pain 
I  felt  from  Amaryllis'  fierce  disdain  1 
Easier  Menalcas'  cold  neglect  to  bear, 
Black  though  he  was,  though  thouart  blooming  fair  1 
Yet  be  relenting,  nor  too  much  presume, 
O  beauteous  boy,  on  thy  celestial  bloom  ; 
The  sable  violet*  yields  a  precious  die, 
While  useless  on  the  field  the  withering  lilies  lie. 
Ah,  cruel  boy  !  my  love  is  all  in  vain, 
No  thoughts  of  thine  regard  thy  wretched  swain. 
How  rich  my  flock  thou  carest  not  to  know, 
Nor  how  my  pails  with  generous  milk  o'erflow. 
With  bleat  of  thousand  lambs  my  hills  resound, 
And  all  the  year  my  milky  stores  abound. 
Not  Amphion's  lays  were  sweeter  than  my  song, 
Those  lays  that  led  the  listening  herds  along ; 
And  if  the  face  be  true  I  lately  view'd, 
Where  calm  and  clear  th'  uncurling  ocean  stood, 

encouraged  by  the  wisest  legislators  of  ancient  Greece,  as  a 
noble  incentive  to  virtue,  and  recommended  by  the  example  even 
of  Agesilaus,  Pericles,  and  Socrates  :  an  affection  wholly  distinct 
from  the  infamous  attachments  that  prevailed  among  the  licen 
tious.  The  reader  will  find  a  full  and  satisfying  account  of  this 
generous  passion  in  Dr.  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  Book  iv. 
chap.  9.  Mons.  Bayle  in  his  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Vireile, 
has  at  great  length  vindicated  our  poet  from  the  charge  of  im 
morality  which  the  critics  have  grounded  upon  this  pastoral. 

The  scene  of  this  pastoral  is  a  grove  interspersed  with  beech- 
trees  ;  the  season,  harvest. 

*  Vaccinium  (here  translated  violet)  yielded  a  purple  colour 
u&ed  in  dying  the  garments  of  slaves,  according  to  Plin.  1.  xvi. 
c.  28. 
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I  lack  not  beauty,  nor  could'st  thou  deny, 

That  even  with  Daphnis  I  might  dare  to  vie. 
O  deign  at  last,  amid  these  lonely  fields, 

To  taste  the  pleasures  which  the  country  yields ; 

With  me  to  dwell  in  cottages  resign'd, 

To  roam  the  woods,  to  shoot  the  bounding  hind  ; 

With  me  the  weanling  kids  from  home  to  guide 

To  the  green  mallows  on  the  mountain  side ; 

With  me  in  echoing  groves  the  song  to  raise, 

And  emulate  ev'n  Pan's  celestial  lays. 

Pan  taught  the  jointed  reed  its  tuneful  strain, 

Pan  guards  the  tender  flock,  and  shepherd  swain. 

Nor  grudge,  Alexis,  that  the  rural  pipe 

So  oft  hath  stain'd  the  roses  of  thy  lip : 

How  did  Amyntas  strive  thy  skill  to  gain ! 

How  grieve  at  last  to  find  his  labour  vain! 

Of  seven  unequal  reeds  a  pipe  I  have, 

The  precious  gift  which  good  Damoetas  gave  ; 

'  Take  this,'  the  dying  shepherd  said,  '  for  none        , 

Inherits  all  my  skill  but  thou  alone.' 

He  said  ;  Amyntas  murmurs  at  my  praise, 

And  with  an  envious  eye  the  gift  surveys. 

Besides,  as  presents  for  my  soul's  delight 

Two  beauteous  kids  I  keep,  bestreak'd  with  white, 

Nourish'd  with  care,  nor  purchased  without  pain  ; 

An  ewe's  full  udder  twice  a  day  they  drain, 

These  to  obtain  oft  Thestylis  hath  tried 

Each  winning  art,  while  I  her  suit  denied : 

But  I  at  last  shall  yield  what  she  requests, 

Since  thy  relentless  pride  my  gifts  detests. 

Come,  beauteous  boy,  and  bless  my  rural  bowers, 
For  thee  the  nymphs  collect  the  choicest  flowers  : 
Fair  Na'is  culls  amid  the  blooming  dale 
The  drooping  poppy,  and  the  violet  pale, 
To  marygolds  the  hyacinth  applies, 
Shading  the  glossy  with  the  tawny  dies  : 
Narcissus'  flower  with  daffodil  entwined, 
And  Cassia's  breathing  sweets  to  these  are  join'd, 
With  every  bloom  that  paints  the  vernal  grove, 
And  all  to  form  a  garland  for  my  love. 
Myself  with  sweetest  fruits  will  crown  thy  feast ; 
The  luscious  peach  shall  gratify  thy  taste, 
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And  chesnut  brown  (once  high  in  my  regard, 
For  Amaryllis  this  to  all  preferr'd; 
But  if  the  blushing  plum  thy  choice  thou  make, 
The  plum  shall  more  be  valued  for  thy  sake). 
The  myrtle  wreath'd  with  laurel  shall  exhale 
A  blended  fragrance  to  delight  thy  smell. 

Ah,  Corydon  !  thou  rustic,  simple  swain  I 
Thyself,  thy  prayers,  thy  offers  all  are  vain. 
How  few,  compared  with  rich  lolas'  store, 
Thy  boasted  gifts,  and  all  thy  wealth  how  poor, 
Wretch  that  I  am !  while  thus  I  pine  forlorn, 
And  all  the  live-long  day  inactive  mourn, 
The  boars  have  laid  my  silver  fountains  waste, 
My  flowers  are  fading  in  the  southern  blast, — 
Fly'st  thou,  ah  foolish  boy,  the  lonesome  grove  1 
Yet  gods  for  this  have  left  the  realm  above. 
Paris  with  scorn  the  pomp  of  Troy  survey'd, 
And  sought  th'  Idaean  bowers  and  peaceful  shade. 
In  her  proud  palaces  let  Pallas  shine ; 
The  lowly  woods  and  rural  life  be  mine. 
The  lioness  all  dreadful  in  her  course 
Pursues  the  wolf,  and  he  with  headlong  force 
Flies  at  the  wanton  goat,  that  loves  to  climb 
The  cliff's  steep  side,  and  crop  the  flowering  thyme ; 
Thee  Corydon  pursues,  O  beauteous  boy: 
Thus  each  is  drawn  along  by  some  peculiar  joy. 

Now  evening  soft  comes  on  ;  and  homeward  now 
From  field  the  weary  oxen  bear  the  plough. 
The  setting  sun  now  beams  more  mildly  bright, 
The  shadows  lengthening  with  the  level  light, 
While  with  love's  flame  my  restless  bosom  glows, 
For  love  no  interval  of  ease  allows. 
Ah,  Corydon  !  to  weak  complaints  a  prey  ! 
What  madness  thus  to  waste  the  fleeting  day  ! 
Be  roused  at  length  ;  thy  half-pruned  vines  demand 
The  needful  culture  of  thy  curbing  hand. 
Haste,  lingering  swain,  the  flexile  willows  weave, 
And  with  thy  wonted  care  thy  wants  relieve. 
Forget  Alexis'  unrelenting  scorn, 
Another  love  thy  passion  will  return. 
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PASTORAL  III. 

MENALCAS,  DAMCETAS,  PAL^EMON.* 

Menalcas. 

To  whom  belongs  this  flock,  Damretas,  pray  : 
To  Meliboeua  ? 


No  :  the  other  day 
The  shepherd  ^Egon  gave  it  me  to  keep. 

Menalcas. 

Ah  still  neglected,  still  unhappy  sheep  !t 
He  plies  Neaera  with  assiduous  love, 
And  fears  lest  she  my  happier  flame  approve ; 
Meanwhile  this  hireling  wretch  (disgrace  to  swains  !)  ' 
Defrauds  his  master,  and  purloins  his  gains, 
Milks  twice  an  hour,  and  drains  the  famish'd  dams, 
Whose  empty  dugs  in  vain  attract  the  lambs. 

Damcetas. 

Forbear  on  men  such  language  to  bestow. 
Thee,  stain  of  manhood  !  thee,  full  well  I  know. 
I  know,  with  whom — and  where — j  (their  grove  de 
filed 

The  nymphs  revenged  not,  but  indulgent  smiled!} 
And  how  the  goats  beheld,  then  browsing  near, 
The  shameful  sight  with  a  lascivious  leer. 

Menalcas. 

No  doubt,  when  Mycon's  tender  trees  I  broke, 
And  gash'd  his  young  vines  with  a  blunted  hook. 

*  The  contending  shepherds,  Menalcas  and  Damcetas,  to 
gether  with  their  umpire  Palsemon,  are  seated  on  the  grass,  not 
far  from  a  row  of  beech-trees.  Flocks  are  seen  feeding  hard  by. 
The  time  of  the  day  seems  to  be  noon,  the  season  between  spring 
and  summer. 

t  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  altercation,  notwithstanding 
the  untoward  subject,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  original  such  a 
happy  union  of  simplicity  and  force  of  expression,  and  harmony 
of  verse,  as  it  is  vain  to  look  for  in  an  English  translation, 

t  The  abruptness  and  obscurity  of  the  original  is  here  imitated. 
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Damcetas. 

Or  when,  conceal'd  behind  this  ancient  row 
Of  beech,  you  broke  young  Daphnis'  shafts  and  bow, 
With  sharpest  pangs  of  rancorous  anguish  stung 
To  see  the  gift  conferr'd  on  one  so  young : 
And  had  you  not  thus  wreak'd  your  sordid  spite, 
Of  very  envy  you  had  died  outright. 

Menalcas. 

Gods  !  what  may  masters  dare,  when  such  a  pitch 
Of  impudence  their  thievish  hireling*  reach : 
Did  I  not,  wretch  (deny  it  if  you  dare), 
Did  I  not  see  you  Damon's  goat  ensnare  ? 
Lycisca  bark'd  ;  then  I  the  felon  spied, 
And  '  Whither  slinks  yon  sneaking  thief  V  I  cried. 
The  thief  discover'd  straight  his  prey  forsook, 
And  sculk'd  amid  the  sedges  of  the  brook. 

Damcetas. 

That  goat  my  pipe  from  Damon  fairly  gain'd; 
A  match  was  set,  and  I  the  prize  obtain'd. 
He  own'd  it  due  to  my  superior  skill, 
And  yet  refused  his  bargain  to  fulfil. 
Menalcas. 

By  your  superior  skill  the  goat  was  won  ! 
Have  you  a  jointed  pipe,  indecent  clown  f 
Whose  whizzing  straws  with  harshest  discord  jarr'd, 
As  in  the  streets  your  wretched  rhymes  you  marr'd. 

Damcetas. 

Boasts  are  but  vain.    I'm  ready,  when  you  will, 
To  make  a  solemn  trial  of  our  skill. 
I  stake  this  heifer,  no  ignoble  prize  ; 
Two  calves  from  her  full  udder  she  supplies, 
And  twice  a  day  her  milk  the  pail  o'erflows ; 
What  pledge  of  equal  worth  will  you  expose  ? 

Menalcas. 

Aught  from  the  flock  I  dare  not  risk  :  I  fear 
A  cruel  step-dame,  and  a  sire  severe, 
Who  of  their  store  so  strict  a  reckoning  keep, 
That  twice  a  day  they  count  the  kids  and  sheep. 
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But,  since  you  purpose  to  be  mad  to-day, 
Two  beechen  cups  I  scruple  not  to  lay 
(Whose  far  superior  worth  yourself  will  own), 
The  labour'd  work  of  famed  Alcimedon. 
Raised  round  the  brims  by  the  engraver's  care 
The  flaunting  vine  unfolds  its  foliage  fair; 
Entwined  the  ivy's  tendrils  seem  to  grow, 
Half-hid  in  leaves  its  mimic  berries  glow  ; 
Two  figures  rise  below,  of  curious  frame, 
Conon,  and — what's  that  other  sage's  name, 
Who  with  his  rod  described  the  world's  vast  round, 
Taught  when  to  reap,  and  when  to  till  the  ground? 
At  home  I  have  reserved  them  unprofaned, 
No  lip  has  e'er  their  glossy  polish  stain'd. 

Damcetas. 

Two  cups  for  me  that  skilful  artist  made  ; 
Their  handles  with  acanthus  are  array'd ; 
Orpheus  is  in  the  midst,  whose  magic  song 
Leads  in  tumultuous  dance  the  lofty  groves  along. 
At  home  I  have  reserved  them  unprofaned, 
No  lip  has  e'er  their  glossy  polish  stain'd. 
But  my  pledged  heifer  if  aright  you  prize, 
The  cups  so  much  extoll'd  you  will  despise. 

Menalcas. 

These  arts,  proud  boaster,  all  are  lost  on  me ; 
To  any  terms  I  readily  agree. 
You  shall  not  boast  your  victory  to-day, 
Let  him  be  judge  who  passes  first  this  way : 
And  see  the  good  Palsemon  !  trust  me,  swain, 
You'll  be  more  cautious  how  you  brag  again. 

Damcetas. 

Delays  I  brook  not ;  if  you  dare,  proceed  ; 
At  singing  no  antagonist  I  dread. 
Palasmon,  listen  to  th'  important  songs, 
To  such  debates  attention  strict  belongs. 


Sing  then.    A  couch  the  flowery  herbage  yields : 
Now  blossom  all  the  trees,  and  all  the  fields ; 
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And  all  the  woods  their  pomp  of  foliage  wear, 
And  Nature's  fairest  robe  adorns  the  blooming  year. 
Damoetas  first  th'  alternate  lay  shall  raise  : 
Tb'  inspiring  Muses  love  alternate  lays. 

Damoetas. 

Jove  first  I  sing ;  ye  Muses,  aid  my  lay  ; 
All  Nature  owns  his  energy  and  sway ; 
The  Earth  and  Heavens  his  sovereign  bounty  share, 
And  to  my  verses  he  vouchsafes  his  care. 

Menalcas. 

With  great  Apollo  I  begin  the  strain, 
For  I  am  great  Apollo's  favourite  swain ; 
For  him  the  purple  hyacinth  I  wear, 
And  sacred  bay  to  Phoebus  ever  dear. 

Damoetas. 

The  sprightly  Galatea  at  my  head 
An  apple  flung,  and  to  the  willows  fled ; 
But  as  along  the  level  lawn  she  flew, 
The  wanton  wish'd  not  to  escape  my  view. 

Menalcas.    • 

I  languish'd  long  for  fair  Amyntas'  charms, 
But  now  he  comes  unbidden  to  my  arms, 
And  with  my  dogs  is  so  familiar  grown, 
That  my  own  Delia  is  no  better  known. 

Damoetas. 

I  lately  mark'd  where,  'midst  the  verdant  shade, 
Two  parent-doves  had  built  their  leafy  bed  ; 
I  from  the  nest  the  young  will  shortly  take, 
And  to  my  love  a  handsome  present  make. 

Menalcas. 

Ten  ruddy  wildings,  from  a  lofty  bough, 
That  through  the  green  leaves  beam'd  with  yellow 

glow, 

I  brought  away,  and  to  Amyntas  bore  ; 
To-morrow  I  shall  send  as  many  more. 
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Damcetas. 

Ah  the  keen  raptures  !  when  my  yielding  fair 
Breathed  her  kind  whispers  to  my  ravish'd  ear  ! 
Waft,  gentle  gales,  her  accents  to  the  skies, 
That  gods  themselves  may  hear  with  sweet  surprise. 

Menalcus. 

What,  though  I  am  not  wretched  by  your  scorn ! 
Say,  beauteous  boy,  say  can  I  cease  to  mourn, 
If,  while  I  hold  the  nets,  the  boar  you  face, 
And  rashly  brave  the  dangers  of  the  chase? 

Damcetas. 

Send  Phyllis  home,  lolas  for  to-day 
I  celebrate  my  birth,  and  all, is  gay  ; 
When  for  my  crop  the  victim  I  prepare, 
lolas  in  our  festival  may  share. 

Menalcas. 

Phyllis  I  love ;  she  more  than  all  can  charm, 
And  mutual  fires  her  gentle  bosom  warm : 
Tears,  when  I  leave  her,  bathe  her  beauteous  eyes ; 
'  A  long,  a  long  adieu,  my  love !'  she  cries. 

Damcetas. 

The  wolf  is  dreadful  to  the  woolly  train, 
Fatal  to  harvests  is  the  crushing  rain, 
To  the  green  woods  the  winds  destructive  prove, 
To  me  the  rage  of  mine  offended  love. 

Menalcas. 

The  willow  'a  grateful  to  the  pregnant  ewes, 
Showers  to  the  corns,  to  kids  the  mountain-brows ; 
More  grateful  far  to  me  my  lovely  boy, — 
In  sweet  Amyntas  centres  ail  my  joy. 

Damoetos. 

Even  Pollio  designs  to  hear  my  rural  lays ; 
And  cheers  the  bashful  Muse  with  generous  praise : 
Ye  sacred  Nine,  for  your  great  patron  feed 
A  beauteous  heifer  of  the  noblest  breed. 
M  2 
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Menalcas. 

Pollio  the  art  of  heavenly  song  adorns ; 
Then  let  a  bull  be  bred  with  butting  horns, 
And  ample  front,  that,  bellowing,  spurns  the  ground, 
Tears  up  the  turf,  and  throws  the  sands  around. 

Damastas. 

Him  whom  my  Pollio  loves  may  nought  annoy. 
May  he  like  Pollio  every  wish  enjoy ; 
O  may  his  happy  lands  with  honey  flow, 
And  on  his  thorns  Assyrian  roses  blow ! 

Menalcas. 

Who  hates  not  foolish  Bavius,  let  him  love 
Thee,  Maevius,  and  thy  tasteless  rhymes  approve  ! 
Nor  needs  it  thy  admirer's  reason  shock 
To  milk  the  he-goats,  and  the  foxes  yoke. 

Damoetas. 

Ye  boys,  on  garlands  who  employ  your  care, 
And  pull  the  creeping  strawberries,  beware. 
Fly  for  your  lives,  and  leave  that  fatal  place, 
A  deadly  snake  lies  lurking  in  the<  grass. 

Menalcas. 

Forbear,  my  flocks,  and  warily  proceed, 
Nor  on  that  faithless  bank  securely  tread ; 
The  heedless  ram  late  plunged  amid  the  pool, 
And  in  the  sun  now  dries  his  reeking  wool. 

Damoetas. 

Ho,  Tityrus!  lead  back  the  browsing  flock, 
And  let  them  feed  at  distance  from  the  brook; 
At  bathing-time  I  to  the  shade  will  bring 
My  goats,  and  wash  them  in  the  cooling  spring. 

Menalcas. 

Haste,  from  the  sultry  lawn  the  flocks  remove 
To  the  cool  shelter  of  the  shady  grove : 
When  burning  noon  the  curdling  udder  dries, 
Th'  ungrateful  teats  in  vain  the  shepherd  plies. 
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Damcetas. 

How  lean  my  bull  in  yonder  mead  appears, 
Though  the  fat  soil  the  richest  pasture  bears ! 
Ah  Love  !  thou  reign'st  supreme  in  every  heart, 
Both  flocks  and  shepherds  languish  with  thy  dart. 

Menalcas. 

Love  has  not  injured  my  consumptive  flocks, 
Yet  bare  their  bones,  and  faded  are  their  looks  : 
What  envious  eye  hath  squinted  on  my  dams, 
And  sent  its  poison  to  my  tender  lambs  1 

Vamatas. 

Say  in  what  distant  land  the  eye  descries 
But  three  short  ells  of  all  th'  expanded  skies  ? 
Tell  this,  and  great  Apollo  be  your  name  ; 
Your  skill  is  equal,  equal  be  your  fame. 

Menalcas. 

Say  in  what  soil  a  wondrous  flower  is  born, 
Whose  leaves  the  sacred  name  of  kings  adorn  1 
Tell  this,  and  take  my  Phyllis  to  your  arms, 
And  reign  th'  unrivall'd  sovereign  of  her  charms. 

Palcemon. 

'Tis  not  for  me  these  high  disputes  to  end ; 
Each  to  the  heifer  justly  may  pretend. 
Such  be  their  fortune,  who  so  well  can  sing 
From  love  what  painful  joys,  what  pleasing  torments 

spring. 

Now,  boys,  obstruct  the  course  of  yonder  rill ; 
The  meadows  have  already  drunk  their  fill. 
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PASTORAL  IV.* 

Pollio. 

SICILIAN  Muse,  sublimer  strains  inspire, 
And  warm  my  bosom  with  diviner  fire  ! 
All  take  not  pleasure  in  the  rural  scene, 
In  lowly  tamarisks,  and  forests  green. 
If  sylvan  themes  we  sink,  then  let  our  lays 
Deserve  a  consul's  ear,  a  consul's  praise. 

-The  age  comes  on,  that  future  age  of  gold 
In  Cuma's  mystic  prophecies  foretold. 
The  years  begin  their  mighty  course  again, 
The  Virgin  now  returns,  and  the  Saturnian  reign. 
Now  from  the  lofty  mansions  of  the  sky 
To  Earth  descends  an  heaven-born  progeny. 
Thy  Phoebus  reigns,  Lucina,  lend  thine  aid, 
Nor  be  his  birth,  his  glorious  birth,  delay'd  ! 
An  iron  race  shall  then  no  longer  rage, 
But  all  the  world  regain  the  golden  age. 
This  child,  the  joy  of  nations,  shall  be  born, 
Thy  consulship,  O  Pollio,  to  adorn  : 
Thy  consulship  these  happy  times  shall  prove, 
And  see  the  mighty  months  begin  to  move  ; 
Then  all  our  former  guilt  shall  be  forgiven, 
And  man  shall  dread  no  more  th*  avenging  doom  of 
Heav'n. 

*  In  this  fourth  pastoral  no  particular  landscape  is  delineated. 
The  whole  is  a  prophetic  song  of  triumph.  But  as  almost  all  the 
images  and  allusions  are  of  the  rural  kind,  it  is  no  less  a  true 
bucolic  than  the  others  ;  if  we  admit  the  definition  of  a  pastoral, 
given  us  by  an  author  of  the  first  rank,t  who  calls  it '  A  poem  in 
which  any'action  or  passion  is  represented  by  its  effects  upon 
country  life.' 

It  is  of  little  importance  to  inquire  on  what  occasion  this  poem 
was  written.  The  spirit  of  prophetic  enthusiasm  that  breathes 
through  it,  and  the  resemblance  it  bears  in  many  places  to  the 
oriental  manner,  makes  it  not  improbable  that  our  poet  com 
posed  it  partly  from  some  pieces  of  ancient  prophecy  that  might 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  afterward  inscribed  it  to 
bis  friend  and  patron  Pollio,  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  his  eon 
Salonnius. 


t  The  author  of  the  Rambler. 
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The  son  with  heroes  and  with  gods  shall  shine, 
And  lead,  enroll'd  with  them,  the  life  divine. 
He  o'er  the  peaceful  nations  shall  preside, 
And  his  sire's  virtues  shall  his  sceptre  guide. 
To  thee,  auspicious  babe,  th'  unbidden  earth 
Shall  bring  the  earliest  «f  her  flowery  birth  : 
Acanthus  soft  in  smiling  beauty  gay, 
The  blossom'd  bean,  and  ivy's  flaunting  spray. 
Th'  untended  goats  shall  to  their  homes  repair, 
And  to  the  milker's  hand  the  loaded  udder  bear. 
The  mighty  lion  shall  no  more  be  fear'd, 
But  graze  innoxious  with  the  friendly  herd. 
Sprung  from  thy  cradle  fragrant  flowers  shall  spread, 
And,  fanning  bland,  shall  wave  around  thy  head. 
Then  shall  the  serpent  die,  with  all  his  race  : 
No  deadly  herb  the  happy  soil  disgrace  : 
Assyrian  balm  on  every  bush  shall  bloom, 
And  breathe  in  every  gale  its  rich  perfume. 

But  when  thy  father's  deeds  thy  youth  shall  fire, 
And  to  great  actions  all  thy  soul  inspire, 
When  thou  shall  read  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 
And  mark  the  glory  that  from  virtue  springs  ; 
Then  boundless  o'er  the  far-extended  plain 
Shall  wave  luxuriant  crops  of  golden  grain, 
With  purple  grapes  the  loaded  thorn  shall  bend, 
And  streaming  honey  from  the  oak  descend. 
Nor  yet  old  fraud  shall  wholly  be  effaced ; 
Navies  for  wealth  shall  roam  the  watery  waste; 
Proud  cities  fenced  with  towery  walls  appear, 
And  cruel  shares  shall  earth's  soft  bosom  tear : 
Another  Tiphys  o'er  the  swelling  tide 
With  steady  skill  the  bounding  ship  shall  guide  ; 
Another  Argo  with  the  flower  of  Greece 
Prom  Colchos'  shore  shall  waft  the  golden  fleece ; 
Again  the  world  shall  hear  war's  loud  alarms, 
And  great  Achilles  shine  again  in  arms. 

When  riper  years  thy  strengthen'd  nerves  shall 
And  o'er  thy  limbs  diffuse  a  manly  grace,         [brace, 
The  mariner  no  more  shall  plough  the  deep, 
Nor  load  with  foreign  wares  the  trading  ship ; 
Each  country  shall  abound  in  every  store, 
Nor  need  the  products  of  another  shore. 
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Henceforth  no  plough  shall  cleave  the  fertile  ground, 
No  pruning-hook  the  tender  vine  shall  wound ; 
The  husbandman,  with  toil  no  longer  broke, 
Shall  loose  his  ox  for  ever  from  the  yoke. 
No  more  the  wool  a  foreign  die  shall  feign, 
But  purple  flocks  shall  graze -the  flowery  plain; 
Glittering  in  native  gold  the  ram  shall  tread, 
And  scarlet  lambs  shall  wanton  on  the  mead. 

In  concord  join'd  with  fate's  unalter'd  law 
The  Destinies  these  happy  times  foresaw, 
They  bade  the  sacred  spindle  swiftly  run, 
And  hasten  the  auspicious  ages  on. 

O  dear  to  all  thy  kindred  gods  above ! 
O  thou,  the  offspring  of  eternal  Jove ! 
Receive  thy  dignities,  begin  thy  reign, 
And  o'er  the  world  extend  thy  wide  domain. 
See  nature's  mighty  frame  exulting  round, 
Ocean,  and  earth,  and  heaven's  immense  profound  ! 
See  nations  yet  unborn  with  joy  behold 
Thy  glad  approach,  and  hail  the  age  of  gold  ! 

O  would  til'  immortals  lend  a  length  of  days, 
And  give  a  soul  sublime  to  sound  thy  praise ; 
Would  Heaven  this  breast,  this  labouring  breast 

inflame 

With  ardour  equal  to  the  mighty  theme ; 
Not  Orpheus  with  diviner  transports  glow'd, 
When  all  her  fire  his  mother-muse  bestow'd  ; 
Nor  loftier  numbers  flow'd  from  Linus'  tongue, 
Although  his  sire  Apollo  gave  the  song ; 
Even  Pan,  in  presence  of  Arcadian  swains, 
Would  vainly  strive  to  emulate  my  strains. 

Repay  a  parent's  care,  O  beauteous  boy, 
And  greet  thy  mother  with  a  smile  of  joy ; 
For  thee,  to  loathing  languors  all  resign'd, 
Ten  slow-revolving  months  thy  mother  pined. 
If  cruel  fate  thy  parent's  bliss  denies,* 
If  no  fond  joy  sits  smiling  in  thine  eyes, 

*  This  passage  has  perplexed  all  the  critics.  Out  of  a  number 
of  significations  that  have  been  offered,  the  translator  has  pitched 
upon  one,  which  he  thinks  the  roost  agreeable  to  the  scope  of 
the  poem  and  most  consistent  with  the  language  of  the  ori 
ginal.  The  reader  who  wants  more  particulars  on  this  head, 
may  consult  Servius,  De  La  Cerda,  or  Ruatus. 
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No  nymph  of  heavenly  birth  shall  crown  thy  love, 
Nor  shalt  thou  share  th'  immortal  feast  above. 


PASTORAL  V.* 

MENALCAS,  MOFSUS. 

Menalcas. 

SINCE  you  with  skill  can  touch  the  tuneful  reed, 
Since  few  my  verses  or  my  \  oice  exceed ; 
In  this  refreshing  shade  shall  we  recline, 
Where  hazels  with  the  lofty  elms  combine  1 

Mopsus. 

Your  riper  age  a  due  respect  requires, 
'Tis  mine  to  yield  to  what  my  friend  desires  ; 
Whether  you  choose  the  zephyr's  fanning  breeze, 
That  shakes  the  wavering  shadows  of  the  trees  ; 
Or  the  deep-shaded  grotto's  cool  retreat : — 
And  see  yon  cave  screened  from  the  scorching  heat, 
Where  the  wild  vine  its  curling  tendrils  weaves, 
Whose  grapes    glow  ruddy  through  the  quivering 
leaves. 

Menalcas. 

Of  all  the  swains  that  to  our  hills  belong, 
Amyntas  only  vies  with  you  in  song. 

Mopsus. 

What,  though  with  me  that  haughty  shepherd  vie, 
Who  proudly  dares  Apollo's  self  defy  ? 

Menalcas. 

Begin  ;  let  Alcon's  praise  inspire  your  strains,t 
Or  Codrus'  death,  or  Phyllis'  amorous  pains  ; 

*  Here  we  discover  Menalcas  and  Mopsus  seated  in  an  arbour 
formed  by  the  interwoven  twigs  of  a  wild  vine.  A  grove  of  hazels 
and  elms  surrounds  this  arbour.  The  season  seems  to  be  sum 
mer.  The  time  of  the  day  is  not  specified. 

t  From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  Virgil  thought  pastoral 
poetry  capable  of  a  much  greater  variety  in  its  subjects  than 
some  modern  critics  will  allow. 
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Begin  whatever  theme  your  Muse  prefer. 
To  feed  the  kids  be,  Tityrus,  thy  care. 

Mopsus. 

I  rather  will  repeat  that  mournful  song, 
Which  late  I  carved  the  verdant  beech  along  ; 
(I  carved  and  trill'd  by  turns  the  labour'd  lay) 
And  let  Amyntas  match  me  if  he  may. 

Menalcas. 

As  slender  willows  where  the  olive  grows, 
Or  sordid  shrubs  when  near  the  scarlet  rose, 
Such  (if  the  judgment  I  have  form'd  be  true) 
Such  is  Amyntas  when  compared  with  you. 

Mopsus. 

No  more,  Menalcas ;  we  delay  too  long, 
The  grot's  dim  shade  invites  my  promised  song. 
When  Daphnis  fell  by  fate's  remorseless  blow* 
The  weeping  nymphs  pour'd  wild  the  plaint  o/    . 

woe; 

Witness,  O  hazel-grove,  and  winding  stream, 
For  all  your  echoes  caught  the  mournful  theme. 
In  agony  of  grief  his  mother  prest 
The  clay-cold  carcase  to  her  throbbing  breast, 
Frantic  with  anguish  wail'd  his  hapless  fate, 
Raved  at  the  stars,  and  Heaven's  relentless  hate. 
*Twas  then  the  swains  in  deep  despair  forsook 
Their  pining  flocks,  nor  led  them  to  the  brook  j 
The  pining  flocks  for  him  their  pastures  slight, 
Nor  grassy  plains  nor  cooling  streams  invite. 
The  doleful  tidings  reach'd  the  Libyan  shores, 
And  lions  mourn'd  in  deep  repeated  roars. 
His  cruel  doom  the  woodlands  wild  bewail, 
And  plaintive  hills  repeat  the  melancholy  tale. 
'Twas  he,  who  first  Armenia's  tigers  broke, 
And  tamed  their  stubborn  natures  to  the  yoke  ; 

*  It  is  the  most  general  and  most  probable  conjecture,  that 
Julius  Caesar  is  the  Daphnis  whose  death  and  deification  are 
here  celebrated.  Some  however  are  of  opinion,  that  by  Daph 
nis  is  meant  a  real  shepherd  of  Sicily  of  that  name,  who  is  said 
to  have  invented  bucolic  poetry,  and  in  honour  of  whom  the  Si 
cilians  performed  yearly  sacrifices. 
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He  first  with  ivy  wrapt  the  thyrsus  round, 

And  made  the  hills  with  Bacchus'  rites  resound.* 

As  vines  adorn  the  trees  which  they  entwine, 

As  purple  clusters  beautify  the  vine, 

As  bulls  the  herd,  as  corns  the  fertile  plains, 

The  godlike  Daphnis  dignified  the  swains. 

When  Daphnis  from  our  eager  hopes  was  torn, 

Phoebus  and  Pales  left  the  plains  to  mourn. 

Now  weeds  and  wretched  tares  the  crops  subdue, 

Where  store  of  generous  wheat  but  lately  grew. 

Narcissus'  lovely  flower  no  more  is  seen, 

No  more  the  velvet  violet  decks  the  green  ; 

Thistles  for  these  the  blasted  meadow  yields, 

And  thorns  and  frizzled  burs  deform  the  fields. 

Swains,  shade  the  springs,  and  let  the  ground  be 

drest 

With  verdant  leaves  ;  'twas  Daphnis'  last  request. 
Erect  a  tomb  in  honour  to  his  name, 
Mark'd  with  this  verse  to  celebrate  his  fame  : 
'  The  swains  with  Daphnis'  name  this  tomb  adorn, 
Whose  high  renown  above  the  skies  is  borne  ; 
Fair  was  his  flock,  he  fairest  on  the  plain, 
The  pride,  the  glory  of  the  sylvan  reign.' 

Menalcas. 

Sweeter,  O  bard  divine,  thy  numbers  seem 
Than  to  the  scorched  swain  the  cooling  stream, 
Or  soft  on  fragrant  flow'rets  to  recline, 
And  the  tired  limbs  to  balmy  sleep  resign. 
Blest  youth !  whose  voice  and  pipe  demand  the  praise 
Due  but  to  thine,  .and  to  thy  master's  lays. 
I  in  return  the  darling  theme  will  choose, 
And  Daphnis'  praises  shall  inspire  my  Muse  : 
He  in  my  song  shall  high  as  Heaven  ascend, 
High  as  the  Heavens,  for  Daphnis  was  my  friend. 

Mopsus. 

His  virtues  sure  our  noblest  numbers  claim  ; 
Nought  can  delight  me  more  than  such  a  theme, 

*  This  can  be  applied  only  to  Julius  Caesar ;  for  it  was  he  who 
introduced  at  Rome  the  celebration  of  the  Bacchanalian  revels. 
— Servius. 
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Which  in  your  song  new  dignity  obtains ; 
Oft  has  our  Stimichon  extoll'd  the  strains. 

Menalcas. 

Now  Daphnis  shines,  among  the  gods  a  god, 
Struck  with  the  splendours  of  his  new  abode. 
Beneath  his  footstool  far  remote  appear 
The  clouds  slow-sailing,  and  the  starry  sphere. 
Hence  lawns  and  groves  with  gladsome  raptures  ring, 
The  swains,  the  nymphs,  and  Pan  in  concert  sing. 
The  wolves  to  murder  are  no  more  inclined, 
No  guileful  nets  ensnare  the  wandering  hind, 
Deceit  and  violence  and  rapine  cease, 
For  Daphnis  loves  the  gentle  arts  of  peace. 
From  savage  mountains  shouts  of  transport  rise 
Borne  in  triumphant  echoes  to  the  skies  ; 
The  rocks  and  shrubs  emit  melodious  sounds, 
Through  nature's  vast  extent  the  god,  the  god  re 
bounds. 

Be  gracious  still,  still  present  to  our  prayer  ; 
Four  altars  lo  !  we  build  with  pious  care, 
Two  for  th'  inspiring  god  of  song  divine, 
And  two,  propitious  Daphnis,  shall  be  thine. 
Two  bowls  white-foaming  with  their  milky  store, 
Of  generous  oil  two  brimming  goblets  more, 
Each  year  we  shall  present  before  thy  shrine, 
And  cheer  the  feast  with  liberal  draughts  of  wine  ; 
Before  the  fire  when  winter-storms  invade, 
In  summer's  heat  beneath  the  breezy  shade  : 
The  hallow'd  bowls  with  wines  of  Chios  crown M, 
Shall  pour  their  sparkling  nectar  to  the  ground, 
Damoetas  shall  with  Lyctian*  JEgon  play, 
And  celebrate  with  festive  strains  the  day. 
Alphesibceus  to  the  sprightly  song 
Shall  like  the  dancing  Satyrs  trip  along. 
These  rites  shall  still  be  paid,  so  justly  due, 
Both  when  the  nymphs  receive  our  annual  vow, 
And  when  with  solemn  songs,  and  victims  crown'd, 
Our  lands  in  long  procession  we  surround. 
While  fishes  love  the  streams  and  briny  deep, 
And  savage  boars  the  mountain's  rocky  steep, 

*  Lyctium  was  a  city  of  Crete. 
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While  grasshoppers  their  dewy  food  delights, 

While  balmy  thyme  the  busy  bee  invites ; 

So  long  shall  last  thine  honours  and  thy  fame, 

So  long  the  shepherds  shall  resound  thy  name. 

Such  rites  to  thee  shall  husbandmen  ordain, 

As  Ceres  and  the  god  of  wine  obtain. 

Thou  to  our  prayers  propitiously  inclined 

Thy  grateful  suppliants  to  their  vows  shalt  bind. 

Mop&us. 

What  boon,  dear  shepherd,  can  your  song  requite? 
For  nought  in  nature  yields  so  sweet  delight. 
Not  the  soft  sighing  of  the  southern  gale, 
That  faintly  breathes  along  the  flowery  vale ; 
Nor,  when  light  breezes  curl  the  liquid  plain, 
To  tread  the  margin  of  the  murmuring  main ; 
Nor  melody  of  streams,  that  roll  away 
Through  rocky  dales,  delights  me  as  your  lay. 

Menalcas. 

No  mean  reward,  my  friend,  your  verses  claim ; 
Take  then  this  flute  that  breathed  the  plaintive  theme 
Of  Corydon  ;*  when  proud  Damoetasf  tried 
To  match  my  skill,  it  dash'd  his  hasty  pride. 

Mopsus. 

And  let  this  sheepcrook  by  my  friend  be  worn, 
Which  brazen  studs  in  beamy  rows  adorn ; 
This  fair  Antigenes  oft  begg'd  to  gain, 
But  all  his  beauty,  all  his  prayers  were  vain. 
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Silenus. 

MY  sportive  Muse  first  sung  Sicilian  strains, 
Nor  blush'd  to  dwell  in  woods  and  lowly  plains. 

*  See  Pastoral  second.  t  See  Pastoral  third. 

1  The  cave  of  Silenus,  which  is  the  scene  of  this  eclogue,  is 
delineated  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  time  seems  to  be  the 
evening;  at  least  the  song  does 'not  cease  till  the  flocks  are 
folded,  and  the  evening  star  appears. 
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To  sing  of  kings  and  wars  when  I  aspire, 

Apollo  checks  my  vainly-rising  fire. 

'  To  swains  the  flock  and  sylvan  pipe  belong, 

Then  choose  some  humbler  theme,  nor  dare  heroic 

song.' 

The  voice  divine,  O  Varus,  I  obey, 
And  to  my  reed  shall  chant  a  rural  lay ; 
Since  others  long  thy  praises  to  rehearse, 
And  sing  thy  battles  in  immortal  verse. 
Yet  if  these  songs,  which  Phoebus  bids  me  write, 
Hereafter  to  the  swains  shall  yield  delight, 
Of  thee  the  trees  and  humble  shrubs  shall  sing, 
And  all  the  vocal  grove  with  Varus  ring. 
The  song  inscribed  to  Yarns'  sacred  name 
To  Phoebus'  favour  has  the  justest  claim. 

Come  then,  my  Muse,  a  sylvan  song  repeat. 
'Twas  in  his  shady  arbour's  cool  retreat 
Two  youthful  swains  the  god  Silenus  found, 
In  drunkenness  and  sleep  his  senses  bound, 
His  turgid  veins  the  late  debauch  betray ; 
His  garland  on  the  ground  neglected  lay, 
Fallen  from  his  head :  and  by  the  well-worn  ear 
His  cup  of  ample  size  depended  near. 
Sudden  the  swains  the  sleeping  god  surprise, 
And  with  his  garland  bind  him  as  he  lies 
(No  better  chain  at  hand),  incensed  so  long 
To  be  defrauded  of  their  promised  song. 
To  aid  their  project,  and  remove  their  fears, 
y£gle,  a  beauteous  fountain-nymph,  appears  ; 
Who,  while  he  hardly  opes  his  heavy  eyes, 
His  stupid  brow  with  bloody  berries  dies. 
Then  smiling  at  the  fraud  Silenus  said, 
'  And  dare  you  thus  a  sleeping  god  invade  ? 
To  see  me  was  enough ;  but  haste,  unloose 
My  bonds ;  the  song  no  longer  I  refuse  ; 
Unloose  me,  youths :  my  song  shall  pay  your  pains ; 
For  this  fair  nymph  another  boon  remains.' 

He  sung  ;  responsive  to  the  heavenly  sound 
The  stubborn  oaks  and  forests  dance  around, 
Tripping  the  Satyrs  and  the  Fauns  advance, 
Wild  beasts  forget  their  rage,  and  join  the  general 
dance. 
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Not  so  Parnassus'  listening  rocks  rejoice, 
When  Phoebus  raises  his  celestial  voice ; 
Nor  Thracia's  echoing  mountains  so  admire, 
When  Orpheus  strikes  the  loud-lamenting  lyre. 

For  first  he  sung  of  Nature's  wond'rous  birth  ; 
How  seeds  of  water,  air,  and  flame,  and  earth, 
Down  the  vast  void  with  casual  impulse  hurPd, 
Clung  into  shapes,  and  fonn'd  this  fabric  of  the 

world. 

Then  hardens  by  degrees  the  tender  soil, 
And  from  the  mighty  mound  the  seas  recoil. 
O'er  the  wide  world  new  various  forms  arise  ; 
The  infant  Sun  along  the  brighten'd  skies 
Begins  his  course,  while  Earth  with  glad  amaze 
The  blazing  wonder  from  below  surveys. 
The  clouds  sublime  their  genial  moisture  shed, 
And  the  green  grove  lifts  high  its  leafy  head. 
The  savage  beasts  o'er  desert  mountains  roam, 

Yet  few  their  numbers,  and  unknown  their  home. 

He  next  the  blest  Saturnian  ages  sung ; 

How  a  new  race  of  men  from  Pyrrha  sprung  ;* 

Prometheus'  daring  theft,  and  dreadful  doom, 

Whose  growing  heart  devouring  birds  consume. 

Then  names  the  spring,  renown'd  for  Hylas'  fate, 

By  the  sad  mariners  bewail'd  too  late; 

They  call  on  Hylas  with  repeated  cries, 

And  Hylas,  Hylas,  all  the  lonesome  shore  replies. 

Next  he  bewails  Pasiphse  (hapless  dame  !) 

Who  for  a  bullock  felt  a  brutal  flame. 

What  fury  fires  thy  bosom,  frantic  queen  ! 

How  happy  thou,  if  herds  had  never  been  ! 

The  maids,  whom  Juno,  to  avenge  her  wrong,t 

Like  heifers  doom'd  to  low  the  vales  along, 

Ne'er  felt  the  rage  of  thy  detested  fire, 

Ne'er  were  polluted  with  thy  foul  desire ; 

Though  oft  for  horns  they  felt  their  poliHh'd  brow, 

And  their  soft  necks  oft  fear'd  the  galling  plough. 

*  See  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i. 

t  Their  names  were  Lvsippe.  Ipponoe.and  Cyrianassa.  Juno, 
to  be  avenged  of  them  tor  preferring  their  own  beauty  to  hers, 
struck  them  with  madness,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  imagiutd 
themselves  to  be  heifers. 
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Ah  wretched  queen!    thou   roam'st  the  mountain- 
waste, 

While,  his  white  limbs  on  lilies  laid  to  rest, 
The  half-digested  herb  again  he  chews, 
Or  some  fair  female  of  the  herd  pursues. 
'  Beset,  ye  Cretan  nymphs,  beset  the  grove, 
And  trace  the  wandering  footsteps  of  my  love. 
Yet  let  my  longing  eyes  my  love  behold, 
Before  some  favourite  beauty  of  the  fold 
Entice  him  with  Gortynian*  herds  to  stray, 
Where  smile  the  vales  in  richer  pasture  gay.' 
He  sung  how  golden  fruit'*  resistless  grace 
Decoy M  the  wary  virgin  from  the  race.t 
Then  wraps  in  bark  the  mourning  sisters  rotmd^ 
And  rears  the  lofty  alders  from  the  ground. 
He  sung,  while  Gallus  by  Permessus§  stray'd, 
A  sister  of  the  Nine  the  hero  led 
To  the  Aonian  hill ;  the  choir  in  haste 
Left  their  bright  thrones,  and  hail'd  the  welcome  gne*t. 
Linus  arose,  for  sacred  song  renown'd, 
Whose  brow  a  wreath  of  flowers  and  parsley  bound  ; 
And  '  Take'  he  said,  «  this  pipe,  which  heretofore 
The  far-famed  shepherd  of  Ascraea||  bore ; 
Then  heard  the  mountain-oaks  ite  magic  sound, 
Leap'd  from  their  hills,  and  thronging  danced  around. 
On  this  thou  shalt  renew  the  tuneful  lay, 
And  grateful  songs  to  thy  Apollo  pay, 
Whose  famed  Gryna-an^  temple  from  thy  strain 
Shall  more  exalted  dignity  obtain.' 
Why  should  I  sing  unhappy  Scylla's  fate  ?** 
Sad  monument  of  jealous  Circe's  hate ! 
Round  her  white  breast  what  furious  monsters  roll, 
And  to  the  dashing  waves  incessant  howl : 
How  from  the  ships  that  bore  Ulysses*  crewft 
Her  dogs  the  trembling  sailors  dragg'd,  and  slew. 

*  Gortyna  was  a  city  of  Crete.    See  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  lib.4. 
t  Atalanta.    See  Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  x. 

t  See  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  ii. 

§  A  river  iu  Boeotia,  arising  from  Mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  II  Hesiod. 

IT  Grynium  was  a  maritime  town  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  whwe 
were  an  ancient  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo. 

»*  See  Virgil.  JEa.  Hi. 
ft  See  Homer  Odyss.  lib.  xii. 
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Of  Philomela's  feast  why  should  I  sing,* 
And  what  dire  chance  befel  the  Thracian  king  ? 
Changed  to  a  lapwing  by  th'  avenging  god, 
He  made  the  barren  waste  his  lone  abode, 
And  oft  on  soaring  pinions  hover'd  o'er 
The  lofty  palace,  then  his  own  no  more. 

The  tuneful  god  renews  each  pleasing  theme 
Which  Phoebus  sung  by  blest  Eurotas'  stream  ; 
When  bless'd  Eurotas  gently  flow'd  along, 
And  bade  his  laurels  learn  the  lofty  song. 
Silenus  sung  ;  the  vocal  vales  reply, 
And  heavenly  music  charms  the  listening  sky. 
But  now  their  folds  the  numbsr'd  flocks  invite, 
The  star  of  evening  sheds  its  trembling  light, 
And  the  unwilling  Heavens  are  wrapt  in  night. 
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MELIBCEUS,   CORYDON,  THYRSIS. 

Melibosus. 

BENEATH  an  holm  that  munnur'd  to  the  breeze 

The  youthful  Daphnis  lean'd  in  rural  ease  : 

With  him  two  gay  Arcadian  swains  reclined, 

Who  in  the  neighbouring  vale  their  flocks  had  jom'd, 

Thyrsis,  whose  care  it  was  the  goats  to  keep, 

And  Corydon,  who  fed  the  fleecy  sheep ; 

Both  in  the  flowery  prime  of  youthful  days, 

Both  skill'd  in  single  or  responsive  lays. 

While  I  with  busy  hand  a  shelter  form 

To  guard  my  myrtles  from  the  future  storm, 

*  See  Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  vi. 

t  The  scene  of  this  pastoral  is  as  follows :  Four  shepherds, 
Daphnis  in  the  most  distinguished  place,  Corydon,  Thyrsis,  and 
Meiiboeus,  are  seen  reclining;  beneath  an  holm.  Sheep  and  goats 
intermixed  are  feeding  hard  by.  At  a  little  distance  Mincius 
fringed  with  reeds  appears  winding  along.  Fields  and  trees  com 
pose  the  surrounding  scene.  A  venerable  oak,  with  bees  swarm 
ing  around  it,  is  particularly  distinguished.  The  time  seems  to 
be  the  forenoon  of  a  summer-day. 
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The  husband  of  my  goats  had  chanced  to  stray : 

To  find  the  vagrant  out  I  take  my  way. 

Which  Daphnis  seeing,  cries, '  Dismiss  your  fear, 

Your  kids  and  goats  are  all  in  safety  here  ; 

And,  if  no  other  care  require  your  stay, 

Come,  and  with  us  unbend  the  toils  of  day 

In  this  cool  shade  ;  at  hand  your  heifers  feed, 

And  of  themselves  will  to  the  watering  speed; 

Here  fringed  with  reeds  slow  Mincius  winds  along, 

And  round  yon  oak  the  bees  soft-murmuring  throng. 

What  could  I  do  ?  for  I  was  left  alone, 

My  Phyllis  and  Alcippe  both  were  gone, 

And  none  remain'd  to  feed  my  weaning  lambs, 

And  to  restrain  them  from  their  bleating  dams : 

Betwixt  the  swains  a  solemn  match  was  set, 

To  prove  their  skill,  and  end  a  long  debate. 

Though  serious  matters  claimed  my  due  regard, 

Their  pastime  to  my  business  I  preferr'd. 

To  sing  by  turns  the  Muse  inspired  the  swains, 

And  Corydon  began  th'  alternate  strains. 

Cory don. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Helicon,  my  sole  desire  ! 
O  warm  my  breast  with  all  my  .Codrus'  fire. 
If  none  can  equal  Codrus'  heavenly  lays, 
For  next  to  Phoebus  he  deserves  the  praise, 
No  more  I  ply  the  tuneful  art  divine, 
My  silent  pipe  shall  hang  on  yonder  pine. 

Thyrsis. 

Arcadian  swains,  an  ivy  wreath  bestow, 
With  early  honours  crown  your  poet's  brow  ; 
Codrus  shall  chafe,  if  you  my  songs  commend, 
Till  burning  spite  his  tortured  entrails  rend ; 
Or  amulets,  to  bind  my  temples,  frame, 
Lest  his  invidious  praises  blast  my  fame. 

Corydon. 

A  stag's  tall  horns*,  and  stain'd  with  savage  gore 
This  bristled  visage  of  a  tusky  boar, 
To  thee,  O  virgin-goddess  of  the  chase, 
Young  Mycon  offers  for  thy  former  grace. 
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If  like  success  his  future  labours  crown, 
Thine,  goddess,  then  shall  be  a  nobler  boon  ; 
In  polish'd  marble  thou  shalt  shine  complete, 
And  purple  sandals  shall  adorn  thy  feet. 

Thyrsis. 

To  thee,  Priapus,*  each  returning  year, 
This  bowl  of  milk,  these  hallow'd  cakes  we  bear ; 
Thy  care,  our  garden,  is  but  meanly  stored, 
And  mean  oblations  all  we  can  afford. 
But  if  our  flocks  a  numerous  offspring  yield, 
And  our  decaying  fold  again  be  fill'd, 
Though  now  in  marble  thou  obscurely  shine, 
For  thee  a  golden  statue  we  design. 

Corydon. 

O  Galatea,  whiter  than  the  swan, 
Loveliest  of  all  thy  sisters  of  the  main, 
Sweeter  than  Hybla,  more  than  lilies  fair ; 
If  aught  of  Corydon  employ  thy  care, 
When  shades  of  night  involve  the  silent  sky, 
And  slumbering  in  their  stalls  the  oxen  lie, 
Come  to  my  longing  arms,  and  let  me  prove 
Th'  immortal  sweets  of  Galatea's  love. 

Thyrsis. 

As  the  vile  sea-weed  scatter'd  by  the  storm, 
As  he  whose  face  Sardinian  herbs  deform,t 
As  burs  and  brambles  that  disgrace  the  plain, 
So  nauseous,  so  detested  be  thy  swain ; 
If  when  thine  absence  I  am  doom'd  to  bear 
The  day  appears  not  longer  than  a  year. 
Go  home,  my  flocks,  ye  lengthen  out  the  day ; 
For  shame,  ye  tardy  flocks,  for  shame,  away  I 

Corydon. 

Ye  mossy  fountains,  warbling  as  ye  flow ! 
And  softer  than  the  slumbers  ye  bestow, 

*  This  deity  presided  over  gardens. 

t  It  was  the  property  of  this  poisonous  herb  to  distort  the  fea 
tures  of  those  who  had  eaten  of  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
seemed  to  expire  in  an  agony  of  laughter. 

N 
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Ye  grassy  banks !  ye  trees  with  verdure  crown'd, 
Whose  leaves  a  glimmering  shade  diffuse  around ! 
Grant  to  my  weary  flocks  a  cool  retreat, 
And  screen  them  from  the  summer's  raging  heat ; 
For  now  the  year  in  brightest  glory  shines, 
Now  reddening  clusters  deck  the  bending  vines. 

Thyrsis. 

Here's  wood  for  fuel ;  here  the  fire  displays 
To  all  around  its  animating  blaze ; 
Black  with  continual  smoke  our  posts  appear; 
Nor  dread  we  more  the  rigour  of  the  year, 
Than  the  fell  wolf  the  fearful  lambkins  dreads, 
When  he  the  helpless  fold  by  night  invades ; 
Or  swelling  torrents,  headlong  as  they  roll, 
The  weak  resistance  of  the  shatter'd  mole. 

Corydon* 

Now  yellow  harvests  wave  on  every  field, 
Now  bending  boughs  the  hoary  chesnut  yield, 
Now  loaded  trees  resign  their  annual  store, 
And  on  the  ground  the  mellow  fruitage  pour  ; 
Jocund,  the  face  of  Nature  smiles,  and  gay; 
But  if  the  fair  Alexis  were  away, 
Inclement  drought  the  hardening  soil  would  drain, 
And  streams  no  longer  murmur  o'er  the  plain. 

Thyrsis. 

A  languid  hue  the  thirsty  fields  assume, 
Parch'd  to  the  root  the  flowers  resign  their  bloom, 
The  faded  vines  refuse  their  hills  to  shade, 
Their  leafy  verdure  wither'd  and  decay'd : 
But  if  tny  Phyllis  on  these  plains  appear, 
Again  the  groves  their  gayest  green  shall  wear. 
Again  the  clouds  their  copious  moisture  lend, 
And  in  the  genial  rain  shall  Jove  descend. 

Cory  don. 

Alcides'  brows  the  poplar-leaves  surround, 
Apollo's  beamy  locks  with  bays  are  crown'd, 
The  myrtle,  lovely  queen  of  smiles,  is  thine, 
And  jolly  Bacchus  loves  the  curling  vine ; 
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But  while  my  Phyllis  loves  the  hazel-spray, 
To  hazel  yield  the  myrtle  and  the  bay. 

Thyrsis. 

The  fir,  the  hills ;  the  ash  adorns  the  woods ; 
The  pine,  the  gardens  ;  and  the  poplar,  floods. 
If  thou,  my  Lycidas,  wilt  deign  to  come, 
And  cheer  thy  shepherd's  solitary  home, 
The  ash  so  fair  in  woods,  and  garden-pine, 
Will  own  their  beauty  far  excell'd  by  thine. 

Melibceus. 

So  sung  the  swains,  but  Thyrsis  strove  in  vain ; 
Thus  far  I  bear  in  minds  th'  alternate  strain. 
Young  Corydon  acquired  unrivaU'd  fame, 
And  still  we  pay  a  deference  to  his  name. 


PASTORAL     VIII.* 

DAMON,  ALPHESIECEUS. 

REHEARSE  we,  Pollio,  the  enchanting  strains 

Alternate  sung  by  two  contending  swains. 

Charm'd  by  their  songs,  the  hungry  heifers  stood 

In  deep  amaze,  unmindful  of  their  food ; 

The  listening  lynxes  laid  their  rage  aside, 

The  streams  were  silent,  and  forgot  to  glide. 

O  thou,  where'er  thou  lead'st  thy  conquering  host, 

Or  by  Timavus,t  or  th'  Illyrian  coast ! 

When  shall  my  Muse,  transported  with  the  theme, 

In  strains  sublime  my  Pollio's  deeds  proclaim  ; 

And  celebrate  thy  lays  by  all  admir'd, 

Such  as  of  old  Sophocles'  Muse  inspired  1 

To  thee,  the  patron  of  my  rural  songs, 

To  thee  my  first,  my  latest  lay  belongs. 

*  In  this  eighth  pastoral  no  particular  scene  is  described.  The 
poet  rehearses  the  songs  of  two  contending  swains,  Damon  and 
Alphesibtt'ua.  The  former  adopts  the  soliloquy  of  a  despairing 
lover:  the  latter  chooses  for  his  subject  the  magic  rite*  of  an  en 
chantress  forsaken  by  her  lover,  and  recalling  Tiini  by  the  power 
of  her  spells.  t  A  river  iu  Italy. 
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Then  let  this  humble  ivy-wreath  enclose, 
'Twined  with  triumphal  bays,  thy  godlike  brows. 
What  time  the  chill  sky  brightens  with  the  dawn. 
When  cattle  love  to  crop  the  dewy  lawn, 
Thus  Damon  to  the  woodlands  wild  complain'd, 
As  'gainst  an  olive's  lofty  trunk  he  lean'd. 

Damon. 

Lead  on  the  genial  day,  O  star  of  morn ! 
While  wretched  I,  all  hopeless  and  forlorn, 
With  my  last  breath  my  fatal  woes  deplore, 
And  call  the  gods  by  whom  false  Nisa  swore ; 
Though  they,  regardless  of  a  lover's  pain, 
Heard  her  repeated  vows,  and  heard  in  vain. 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Msenalian  strain.* 

Blest  Maenalus !  that  hears  the  pastoral  song 
Still  languishing  its  tuneful  groves  along  ! 
That  hears  th'  Arcadian  god's  celestial  lay, 
Who  taught  the  idly-rustling  reeds  to  play ! 
That  hears  the  singing  pines!   that  hears  the 

swain 

Of  love's  soft  chains  melodiously  complain  ! 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Maenalian  strain. 

Mopsus  the  willing  Nisa  now  enjoys — 
What  may  not  lovers  hope  from  such  a  choice ! 
Now  mares  and  griffins  shall  their  hate  resign, 
And  the  succeeding  age  shall  see  them  join 
In  friendship's  tie ;  now  mutual  love  shall  bring 
The  dog  and  doe  to  share  the  friendly  spring. 
Scatter  thy  nuts,  O  Mopsus,  and  prepare 
The  nuptial  torch  to  light  the  wedded  fair. 
Lo,  Hesper  hastens  to  the  western  main ! 
And  thine  the  night  of  bliss — thine,  happy  swain! 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Maenalian  strain. 

Exult,  O  Nisa,  in  thy  happy  state  ! 
Supremely  blest  in  such  a  worthy  mate ; 
While  you  my  beard  detest,  and  bushy  brow, 
And  think  the  gods  forget  the  world  below ; 

*  This  intercalary  line  (as  it  is  called  by  the  commentators), 
which  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  chorus  or  burden  to  the  song,  is 
here  made  the  last  of  a  triplet,  that  it  may  be  as  independent  of 
the  context  and  the  verse  in  the  translation  as  it  is  in  the  ori 
ginal.— Maenalus  was  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 
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While  you  my  flock  and  rural  pipe  disdain, 
And  treat  with  bitter  scorn  a  faithful  swain, 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Maenalian  strain. 

When  first  I  saw  you  by  your  mother's  side, 
To  where  our  apples  grew  I  was  your  guide ; 
Twelve  summers  since  my  birth  had  rolFd  around, 
And  I  could  reach  the  branches  from  the  ground. 
How  did  I  gaze  ! — how  perish !— ah  how  vain 
The  fond  bewitching  hopes  that  sooth'd  my  pain  1 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Maenalian  strain. 

Too  well  I  knowthee,  Love.   From  Scythian  snows, 
Or  Lybia's  burning  sands  the  mischief  rose. 
Rocks  adamantine  nursed  this  foreign  bane, 
This  fell  invader  of  the  peaceful  plain. 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Maenalian  strain. 

Love  taught  the  mother's*  murdering  hand  to  kill, 
Her  children's  blood  love  bade  the  mother  spill. 
Was  love  the  cruel  cause  ?t  Or  did  the  deed 
From  fierce  unfeeling  cruelty  proceed  ? 
Both  fill'd  her  brutal  bosom  with  their  bane; 
Both  urged  the  deed,  while  Nature  shrunk  in  vain. 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Maenalian  strain. 

Now  let  the  fearful  lamb  the  wolf  devour ; 
Let  alders  blossom  with  Narcissus'  flower ; 
From  barren  shrubs  let  radiant  amber  flow ; 
Let  rugged  oaks  with  golden  fruitage  glow ; 
Let  shrieking  owls  with  swans  melodious  vie ; 
Let  Tityrus  the  Thracian  numbers  try, 
Outrival  Orpheus  in  the  sylvan  reign, 
And  emulate  Arion  on  the  main. 
Begin,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Maenalian  strain. 

Let  land  no  more  the  swelling  waves  divide; 
Earth,  be  thou  whelm'd  beneath  the  boundless  tide : 
Headlong  from  yonder  promontory's  brow 
I  plunge  into  the  rolling  deep  below. 
Farewell,  ye  woods  !  farewell,  thou  flowery  plain  ! 
Hear  the  last  lay  of  a  despairing  swain  : 
And  cease,  my  pipe,  the  sweet  Maenalian  strain. 

»  Medea. 

t  This  seems  to  be  Virgil's  meaning.  The  translator  did  not 
choose  to  preserve  the  conceit  on  the  words  puer  and  mater  in 
his  version ;  as  this  (in  his  opinion)  would  have  rendered  the  pas 
sage  obscure  and  uopleasing  to  an  English  reader. 
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Here  Damon  ceased.    And  now,  ye  tuneful  Nine, 
Alphesiboeus'  magic  Terse  subjoin, 
To  his  reponsive  song  your  aid  we  call ; 
Our  power  extends  not  equally  to  all. 

Alphfsibaeua. 

Bring  living  waters  from  the  silver  stream, 
With  vervain  and  fat  incense  feed  the  flame  : 
With  this  soft  wreath  the  sacred  altars  bind, 
To  move  my  cruel  Daphnis  to  be  kind, 
And  with  my  phrenzy  to  inflame  his  soul ; 
Charms  are  but  wanting  to  complete  the  whole. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
O  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

By  powerful  charms  what  prodigies  are  done ! 
Charms  draw  pale  Cynthia  from  her  silver  throne; 
Charms  burst  the  bloated  snake,  and  Circe's*  guests 
By  mighty  magic  charms  were  changed  to  beasts. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
O  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

Three  woollen  wreaths,  and  each  of  triple  dye, 
Three  times  about  thy  image  I  apply, 
Then  thrice  I  bear  it  round  the  sacred  shrine  ; 
Uneven  numbers  please  the  poWers  divine. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
O  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

Haste,  let  three  colours  with  three  knots  be  join'd, 
And  say,  '  Thy  fetters,  Venus,  thus  I  bind." 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
O  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

As  this  soft  clay  is  harden'd  by  the  flame, 
And  as  this  wax  is  soften'd  by  the  same, 
My  love,  that  harden'd  Daphnis  to  disdain, 
Shall  soften  his  relenting  heart  again. 
Scatter  the  salted  corn,  and  place  the  bays, 
And  with  fat  brimstone  light  the  sacred  blaze. 
Daphnis  my  burning  passion  slights  with  scorn, 
And  Daphnis  in  this  blazing  bay  I  burn. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
O  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

*  See  Horn.  Odyss.  lib.  x. 
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As  when,  to  find  her  love,  an  heifer  roams 
Through  trackless  groves,  and  solitary  glooms ; 
Sick  with  desire,  abandon'd  to  her  woes, 
By  some  lone  stream  her  languid  limbs  she  throws; 
There  in  deep  anguish  wastes  the  tedious  night, 
Nor  thoughts  of  home  her  late  return  invite ; 
Thus  may  he  love,  and  thus  indulge  his  pain, 
While  I  enhance  his  torments  with  disdain. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arm-?, 
O  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

These  robes  beneath  the  threshold  here  I  leave, 
These  pledges  of  his  love,  O  Earth,  receive. 
Ye  dear  memorials  of  our  mutual  fire, 
Of  you  my  faithless  Daphnis  I  require. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
O  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 
These  deadly  poisons,  and  these  magic  weeds, 
Selected  from  the  store  which  Pontus  breeds, 
Sage  Mosris  gave  me  ;  oft  I  saw  him  prove 
Their  sovereign  power ;  by  these  along  the  grove 
A  prowling  wolf  the  dread  magician  roams ; 
Now  gliding  ghosts  from  the  profoundest  tombs 
Inspired  he  calls ;  the  rooted  corn  he  wings, 
And  to  strange  fields  the  flying  harvest  brings. 
Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 
O  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 

These  ashes  from  the  altar  take  with  speed, 
And  treading  backwards  cast  them  o'er  your  head 

Into  the  running  stream,  nor  turn  your  eye. 

Yet  this  last  spell,  though  hopeless,  let  me  try. 

But  nought  can  move  the  unrelenting  swain, 

And  spells,  and  magic  verse,  and  gods  are  vain. 

Bring  Daphnis  home,  bring  Daphnis  to  my  arms, 

Oh  bring  my  long-lost  love,  my  powerful  charms. 
Lo,  while  I  linger,  with  spontaneous  fire 

The  ashes  redden,  and  the  flames  aspire ! 

May  this  new  prodigy  auspicious  prove ! 

What  fearful  hopes  my  beating  bosom  move  ! 

Hark  !  does  not  Hylax  bark? — ye  powers  supreme. 

Can  it  be  real,  or  do  lovers  dream  1 — 

He  comes,  my  Daphnis  comes !  forbear  my  charms ; 

My  love,  my  Daphnis  flies  to  bless  my  longing  arms. 
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PASTORAL   IX.* 


LYCIDAS,   MOSRIS. 

Lycidas. 

Go  you  to  town,  my  friend  ?  this  beaten  way 
Conducts  us  thither. 

Mceris. 

Ah  !  the  fatal  day, 
The  unexpected  day,  at  last  is  come, 
When  a  rude  alien  drives  us  from  our  home. 
Hence,  hence,  ye  clowns,  th'  usurper  thus  commands, 
To  me  you  must  resign  your  ancient  lands. 
Thus  helpless  and  forlorn  we  yield  to  fate  ; 
And  our  rapacious  lord  to  mitigate 
This  brace  of  kids  a  present  I  design, 
Which  load  with  curses,  O  ye  powers  divine  .' 

Lycidas. 

'Twas  said,  Menalcas  with  his  tuneful  strains 
Had  saved  the  grounds  of  all  the  peighbouring  swains, 
From  where  the  hill,  that  terminates  the  vale, 
In  easy  risings  first  begins  to  swell; 
Far  as  the  blasted  beech  that  mates  the  sky, 
And  the  clear  stream  that  gently  murmurs  by. 

*  This  and  the  first  eclogue  seems  to  have  been  written  on  the 
same  occasion.  The  time  is  a  still  evening.  The  landscape  is 
described  at  the  97th  line  of  this  translation.  On  one  side  of  the 
highway  is  an  artificial  arbour,  where  Lycidas  invites  Mceris  to 
rest  a  little  from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  :  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  appears  a  sepulchre  by  the  way-side,  where  the  ancient 
sepulchres  were  commonly  erected. 

The  critics  with  one  voice  seem  to  condemn  this  eclogue  as  un 
worthy  of  its  author;  I  know  not  for  what  good  reason.  The 
many  beautiful  lines  scattered  through  it  would,  one  might  think, 
be  no  weak  recommendation.  But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
reckoned  a  loose  collection  of  incoherent  fragments;  its  prin 
cipal  parts  are  all  strictly  connected,  and  refer  to  a  certain  end, 
and  its  allusions  and  images  are  wholly  suited  to  pastoral  life. 
Its  subject,  though  uncommon,  is  not  improper;  for  what  is  more 
natural,  than  that  two  shepherds,  when  occasionally  mentioning 
the  good  qualities  of  their  absent  friend,  particularly  his  poetical 
talents,  should  repeat  such  fragments  of  his  songs  as  they  re 
collected! 
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Mat*. 

Such  was  the  voice  of  fame ;  but  music's  charms, 
Amid  the  dreadful  clang  of  warlike  arms, 
Avail  no  more  than  the  Chaonian  dove, 
When  down  the  sky  descends  the  bird  of  Jovet 
And  had  not  the  prophetic  raven  spoke 
His  dire  presages  from  the  hollow  oak, 
And  often  warn'd  me  to  avoid  debate, 
And  with  a  patient  mind  submit  to  fate, 
Ne'er  had  thy  Mosris  seen  this  fatal  hour, 
And  that  melodious  swain  had  been  no  more. 

Lycidas. 

What  horrid  breast  such  impious  thoughts  could 

breed ! 

What  barbarous  hand  could  make  Menalcas  bleed  ! 
Could  every  tender  Muse  in  him  destroy, 
And  from  the  shepherds  ravish  all  their  joy ! 
For  who  but  he  the  lovely  nymphs  could  sing, 
Or  paint  the  valleys  with  the  purple  spring  ? 
Who  shade  the  fountains  from  the  glare  of  day  ? 
Who  but  Menalcas  could  compose  the  lay, 
Which,  as  we  journey'd  to  my  love's  abode, 
I  softly  sung  to  cheer  the  lonely  road  1 
'  Tityrus,  while  I  am  absent,  feed  the  flock,* 
And,  having  fed,  conduct  them  to  the  brook 
(The  way  is  short,  and  I  shall  soon  return), 
But  shun  the  he-goat  with  the  butting  horn.' 

Mceris. 

Or  who  could  finish  the  imperfect  lays 
Sung  by  Menalcas  to  his  Varus'  praise  ? 
'  If  fortune  yet  shall  spare  the  Mantuan  swains, 
And  save  from  plundering  hands  our  peaceful  plains, 

*  These  lines,  which  Virgil  has  translated  literally  from  The 
ocritus,  may  be  supposed  to  DC  a  fragment  of  the  poem  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  verses ;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  to  be  spoken 
by  Lycidas  to  his  servant ;  something  similar  to  which  may  be 
seen  Past.  5,  v.  20,  of  this  translation, — The  original  is  here  re 
markably  explicit,  even  to  a  degree  of  affectation.  This  Uie 
translator  has  endeavoured  to  imitate. 
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Nor  doom  us  sad  Cremona's  fate  to  share 
(For  ah !  a  neighbour's  woe  excites  our  fear), 
Then  high  as  Heaven  our  Varus'  fame  shall  rise, 
The  •warbling  swans  shall  bear  it  to  the  skies.' 

Lycidas. 

Go  on,  dear  swain,  these  pleasing  songs  pursue ; 
So  may  thy  bees  avoid  the  bitter  yew, 
So  may  rich  herds  thy  fruitful  fields  adorn, 
So  may  thy  cows  with  strutting  dugs  return. 
Even  I  with  poets  have  obtain'd  a  name, 
The  Muse  inspires  me  with  poetic  name ; 
Th'  applauding  shepherds  to  my  songs  attend, 
But  I  suspect  my  skill,  though  they  commend. 
I  dare  not  hope  to  please  a  Cinna's  ear, 
Or  sing  what  Varus  might  vouchsafe  to  hear. 
Harsh  are  the  sweetest  lays  that  I  can  hring, 
So  screams  a  goose  where  swans  melodious  sing. 

Mceris. 

This  I  am  pondering,  if  I  can  rehearse 
The  lofty  numbers  of  that  labour'd  verse. 
'  Come,  Galatea,  leave  the  rolling  seas  ; 
Can  rugged  rocks  and  heaving  surges  please  ? 
Come,  taste  the  pleasures  of  our  sylvan  bowers, 
Our  balmy-breathing  gales  and  fragrant  flowers. 
See,  how  our  plains  rejoice  on  every  side, 
How  crystal  streams  through  blooming  valleys  glide  ; 
O'er  the  cool  grot  the  whitening  poplars  bend, 
And  clasping  vines  their  grateful  umbrage  lend, 
Come,  beauteous  nymph,  forsake  the  briny  wave  ; 
Loud  on  the  beach  let  the  wild  billows  rave.' 

I,ycidas. 

Or  what  you  sung  one  evening  on  the  plain — 
The  air,  but  not  the  words,  I  yet  retain. 

Moeris. 

'  Why,  Daphnis,  dost  thou  calculate  the  skies, 
To  know  when  ancient  constellations  rise  1 
Lo,  Caesar's  star  its  radiant  light  displays, 
And  on  the  nations  sheds  propitious  rays. 
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On  the  glad  hills  the  reddening  clusters  glow, 
And  smiling  plenty  decks  the  plains  below, 
Now  graft'  thy  pears ;  the  star  of  Caesar  reigns, 
To  thy  remotest  race  the  fruit  remains.' 
The  rest  I  have  forgot,  for  length  of  years 
Deadens  the  sense,  and  memory  impairs. 
All  things  in  time  submit  to  sad  decay ; 
Oft  have  we  sung  whole  summer  suns  away. 
These  vanish'd  joys  must  Moeris  now  deplore, 
His  voice  delights,  his  numbers  charm  no  more  ; 
Him  have  the  wolves  beheld,  bewitch'd  his  song,* 
Bewitch'd  to  silence  his  melodious  tongue. 
But  your  desire  Menalcas  can  fulfil, 
All  these,  and  more,  he  sings  with  matchless  skill. 

Lycidas. 

These  faint  excuses  which  my  Moeris  frames 
But  heighten  my  desire. — And  now  the  streams 
In  slumber-soothing  murmurs  softly  flow  ; 
And  now  the  sighing  breeze  hath  ceased  to  blow. 
Half  of  our  way  is  past,  for  I  descry 
Bianor's  tomb  just  rising  to  the  eye.t 
Here  in  this  leafy  arbour  ease  your  toil, 
Lay  down  your  kids,  and  let  us  sing  the  while  : 
We  soon  shall  reach  the  town ;  or,  lest  a  storm 
Of  sudden  rain  the  evening-sky  deform, 
Be  yours  to  cheer  the  journey  with  a  song, 
Eased  of  your  load,  which  I  shall  bear  along. 

Moeris. 

No  more,  my  friend ;  your  kind  entreaties  spare, 
And  let  our  journey  be  our  present  care  ; 
Let  fate  restore  our  absent  friend  again, 
Then  gladly  I  resume  the  tuneful  strain. 

*  In  Italia  creditur  luporura  visus  esse  noxios  ;  vocemquelio- 
mii)i  quern  priores  conteraplentur  adimere  ad  praesens. — flin. 
N.  H.  viii.  22. 

t  Bianor  is  said  to  have  founded  Mantua. — Scrv'nn, 
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PASTORAL  X.* 

Callus. 

To  my  last  labour  lend  thy  sacred  aid, 
O  Arethusa  ;  that  the  cruel  maid 
With  deep  remorse  may  read  the  mournful  song, 
For  mournful  lays  to  Callus'  love  belong. 
(What  Muse  in  sympathy  will  not  bestow 
Some  tender  strains  to  soothe  my  Callus' woe?) 
So  may  thy  waters  pure  of  briny  stain 
Traverse  the  waves  of  the  Sicilian  main. 
Sing,  mournful  Muse,  of  Callus'  luckless  love, 
While  the  goats  browse  along  the  cliffs  above. 
Nor  silent  is  the  waste  while  we  complain, 
The  woods  return  the  long  resounding  strain. 

Whither,  ye  fountain-nymphs,  were  ye  withdrawn, 
To  what  lone  woodland,  or  what  devious  lawn, 
When  Callus'  bosom  languish'd  with  the  fire 
Of  hopeless  love,  and  unallay'd  desire  1 
For  neither  by  th'  Aonian  spring  you  stray'd, 
Nor  roam'd  Parnassus'  heights,  nor  Pindus'  hallo w'd 

shade. 

The  pines  of  Maenalus  were  heard  to  mourn, 
And  sounds  of  woe  along  the  groves  were  borne  ; 
And  sympathetic  tears  the  laurel  shed, 
And  humbler  shrubs  declined  their  drooping  head. 
All  wept  his  fate,  when  to  despair  resign'd 
Beneath  a  desert  cliff  he  lay  reclined. 

*  The  scene  of  this  pastoral  is  very  accurately  delineated.  We 
behold  the  forlorn  Callus  stretched  along  beneath  a  solitary  cliff, 
his  flocks  standing  round  him  at  some  distance.  A  group  of 
deities  and  swains  encircle  him,  each  of  whom  is  particularly 
described.  On  one  side  we  see  the  shepherds  with  their  crooks  ; 
next  to  them  the  neatherds,  known  by  the  clumsiness  of  their 
appearance  ;  and  next  to  these  Menalcas  with  his  clothes  wet, 
as  just  come  from  beating  or  gathering  winter-mast.  On  the 
other  side  we  observe  Apollo  with  his  usual  insignia ;  Sylvanus 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  brandishing  in  his  hand  the  long  lilies 
and  flowering  fennel ;  and  last  of  all  Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds, 
known  by  his  ruddy  smiling  countenance,  and  the  other  pecu 
liarities  of  his  form. 

Gallus  was  a  Roman  of  very  considerable  rank,  a  poet  of  no 
small  estimation,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Virgil.  He  loved  to 
distraction  one  Cytheris  (here  called  Lycoris),  who  slighted  him, 
•and  followed  Antony  into  Gaul. 
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Lyceus'  rocks  were  hung  with  many  a  tear, 
And  round  the  swain  his  flocks  forlorn  appear. 
Nor  scorn,  celestial  bard,  a  poet's  name ; 
Renown'd  Adonis  by  the  lonely  stream 
Tended  his  flock. — As  thus  he  lay  along, 
The  swains  and  awkward  neatherds  round  him 

throng. 

Wet  from  the  winter-mast  Menalcas  came. 
All  ask,  what  beauty  raised  the  fatal  flame. 
The  god  of  verse  vouchsafed  to  join  the  rest ; 
He  said, '  What  phrenzy  thus  torments  thy  breast  ? 
While  she,  thy  darling,  thy  Lycoris,  scorns 
Thy  proffer'd  love,  and  for  another  burns, 
With  whom  o'er  winter-wastes  she  wanders  far, 
'Midst  camps,  and  clashing  arms,  andboisterous  war.' 
Sylvanus  came,  with  rural  garlands  crown'd, 
And  waved  the  lilies  long,  and  flowering  fennel 

round. 

Next  we  beheld  the  gay  Arcadian  god ; 
His  smiling  cheeks  with  bright  vermilion  glow'd. 
'  For  ever  wilt  thou  heave  the  bursting  sigh  ? 
Is  love  regardful  of  the  weeping  eye  ? 
Love  is  not  cloy'd  with  tears ;  alas  !  no  more 
Than  bees  luxurious  with  the  balmy  flower, 
Than  goats  with  foliage,  than  the  grassy  plain 
With  silver  rills  and  soft  refreshing  rain.' 
Pan  spoke;  and  thus  the  youth,  with  grief  opprest ; 
'  Arcadians!  hear,  O  hear  my  last  request ; 
O  ye,  to  whom  the  sweetest  lays  belong, 
O  let  my  sorrows  on  your  hills  be  sung : 
If  your  soft  flutes  shall  celebrate  my  woes, 
How  will  my  bones  in  deepest  peace  repose ! 
Ah,  had  I  been  with  you  a  country-swain, 
And  pruned  the  vine,  and  fed  the  bleating  train  ; 
Had  Phyllis,  or  some  other  rural  fair, 
Or  black  Amyntas  been  my  darling  care ; 
(Beauteous,  though  black ;  what  lovelier  flower  is  seen 
Than  the  dark  violet  on  the  painted  green  ?) 
These  in  the  bower  had  yielded  all  their  charms, 
And  sunk  with  mutual  raptures  in  my  arms : 
Phyllis  had  crown'd  my  head  with  garlands  gay, 
Amyntas  sung  the  pleasing  hours  away. 
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Here,  O  Lycoris,  purls  the  limpid  spring, 
Bloom  all  the  meads,  and  all  the  woodlands  sing ; 
Here  let  me  press  thee  to  my  panting  breast, 
Till  youth,  and  joy,  and  life  itself  he  past. 
Banish'd  by  lore,  o'er  hostile  lands  1  stray, 
And  mingle  in  the  battle's  dread  array  ; 
Whilst  thou,  relentless  to  my  constant  flame, 
(Ah  could  I  disbelieve  the  voice  of  fame !) 
Far  from  thy  home,  unaided  and  forlorn, 
Far  from  thy  love,  thy  faithful  love,  art  borne, 
On  the  bleak  Alps  with  chilling  blasts  to  pine, 
Or  wander  waste  along  the  frozen  Rhine. 
Ye  icy  paths,  O  spare  her  tender  form  ! 

0  spare  those  heavenly  charms,  thou  wintry  storm  ! 
*  Hence  let  me  hasten  to  some  desert-groTe, 

And  soothe  with  songs  my  long-unanswer'd  love. 

1  go,  in  some  lone  wilderness  to  suit 
Euboean  lays  to  my  Sicilian  flute. 
Better  with  beasts  of  prey  to  make  abode 
In  the  deep  cavern,  or  the  darksome  wood ; 
And  carve  on  trees  the  story  of  my  woe, 
Which  with  the  growing  bark  shall  ever  grow. 
Meanwhile,  with  woodland-nymphs,  a  lovely  throng, 
The  winding  groves  of  Msenalus  along 

I  roam  at  large ;  or  chase  the  foaming  boar ; 
Or  with  sagacious  hounds  the  wilds  explore, 
Careless  of  cold.    And  now  methinks  I  bound 
O'er  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  hear  the  woods  resound  ; 
And  now  with  beating  heart  I  seem  to  wing 
The  Cretan  arrow  from  the  Parthian  string — 
As  if  I  thus  my  phrenzy  could  forego, 
As  if  love's  god  could  melt  at  human  woe. 
Alas  !  nor  nymphs  nor  heavenly  songs  delight- 
Farewell,  ye  groves !  the  groves  no  more  invite. 
No  pains,  no  miseries  of  man  can  move 
The  unrelenting  deity  of  love. 
To  quench  your  thirst  in  Hebrus'  frozen  flood, 
To  make  the  Scythian  snows  your  drear  abode ; 
Or  feed  your  flock  on  Ethiopian  plains, 
When  Sirius'  fiery  constellation  reigns, 
(When  deep-imbrown'd  the  languid  herbage  lies 
And  in  the  elm  the  vivid  verdure  dies), 
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Were  all  in  vain.    Love's  unresisted  sway 
Extends  to  all,  and  we  must  Love  obey.' 

Tis  done ;  ye  Nine,  here  ends  your  poet's  strain, 
In  pity  sung  to  soothe  his  Gallus'  pain. 
While  leaning  on  a  flowery  bank  I  twine 
The  flexile  osiers,  and  the  basket  join. 
Celestial  Nine,  your  sacred  influence  bring, 
And  soothe  my  Gallus'  sorrows  while  I  sing : 
Gallus,  my  much  beloved !  for  whom  I  feel 
The  flame  of  purest  friendship  rising  still : 
So  by  a  brook  the  verdant  alders  rise, 
When  fostering  zephyrs  fan  the  vernal  skies. 

Let  us  be  gone ;  at  eve,  the  shade  annoys 
With  noxious  damps,  and  hurts  the  singer's  voice  ; 
The  juniper  breathes  bitter  vapours  round, 
That  kill  the  springing  corn,  and  blast  the  ground. 
Homeward,  my  sated  goats,  now  let  us  hie ; 
Lo  beamy  Hesper  gilds  the  western  sky. 
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ON  LEAVING  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall !  Son  of  the  winged  days  !  Thotf 
lookest  from  thy  tower  to-day ;  yet  a  few  years  and  the  blast 
of  the  desert  conies ;  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court.— Osiian. 

THROUGH  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow 

winds  whistle ; 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  Fathers,  art  gone  to  decay  ; 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom'd  in 
the  way. 

Of  the  mail  cover'd  Barons,  who,  proudly,  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's 

plain, 
Th'  escutcheon,  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast 

.  rattle, 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain. 

No  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-stringing  num 
bers, 
Raise  a  flame  in  the  breast  for  the  war-laurellM 

wreath ; 

Near  Askalon's  towers  John  of  Horistan*  slumbers, 
Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death. 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  in  the  valley  of  Cressey; 

For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  fell; 
My  Fathers,  the  tears  of  your  country  redress  ye  j 

How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  still  her  annals 
can  tell. 

*  Horistan  Castle,  in  Derbyshire,  an  ancieut  seat  of  the 
Byron  family. 
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On  Marston,*  with  Rupert,t  'gainst  traitors  con 
tending, 
Four  brothers  enrich'd  with  their  blood  the  bleak 

field; 

For  the  rights  of  a  monarch,  their  country  defend 
ing, 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seaFd. 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell  f  your  descendant  de 
parting 

From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu ! 
Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 

New  courage,  hell  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
"Pis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation, 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 

That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish, 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown; 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish ; 
When  decayed,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with 
your  own. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND. 

'Affrrjp  irpiv  /utv  €\a/j.iTeg  evi  'Cfaoiaiv  eifog. 
OH,  Friend  !  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear, 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honoured  bier! 
What  sighs  re-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breath, 
Whilst  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death ! 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force  ; 

*  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  the  adherents  of 
Charles  I.  were  defeated. 

t  Son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  related  to  Charles  I.  He 
afterward  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay, 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey  ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight, 
Thy  comrade's  honour,  and  thy  friend's  delight. 
If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 
The  spot,  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie, 
Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor's  art. 
No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep, 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep ; 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb, 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  laments  his  failing  line, 
A  father's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine  ! 
Though  none  like  thee  his  dying  hour  will  cheer, 
Yet  other  offspring  soothe  his  anguish  here : 
But,  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place  ? 
Thine  image  what  new  friendship  can  efface  ? 
Ah  none  !  a  father's  tears  will  cease  to  flow, 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  woe ; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known, 
While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

WHEN,  to  their  airy  hall,  my  Fathers'  voice 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  joyful  in  their  choice ; 
When,  poised  upon  the  gale,  my  form'shall  ride, 
Or,  dark  in  mist,  descend  the  mountain's  side  ; 
Oh  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns  ! 
No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise-encumber'd  stone ; 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone  : 
If  that  with  honour  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 
Oh  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay  ! 
That,  only  that ,  shall  single  out  the  spot, 
By  that  remember'd,  or  with  that  forgot. 
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THE  TEAR. 

O  lachrymarum  fons,  tenero  sacros 
Ducentiura  ortus  ex  animo  ;  quater 

Felix  !  in  imo  qui  scatentem 
Pectore  te,  pia  Nympha,  sensit.— Gray. 

WHEN  Friendship  or  Love 
Our  sympathies  move ; 
When  Truth  in  a  glance  should  appear ; 
The  lips  may  beguile 
With  a  dimple  or  smile, 
But  the  test  of  affection's  a  Tear. 
Too  oft  is  a  smile 
But  the  hypocrite's  wile 
To  mask  detestation,  or  fear ; 
Give  me  the  soft  sigh, 
Whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 
Is  dimm'd  for  a  time  with  a  Tear. 
Mild  Charity's  glow, 
To  us  mortals  below, 
Shews  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear  ; 
Compassion  will  melt 
Where  this  virtue  is  felt, 
And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear, 
The  man  doom'd  to  sail 
With  the  blast  of  the  gale, 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer  ; 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave 
Which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 
The  soldier  braves  death 
For  a  fanciful  wreath 
In  Glory's  romantic  career  j 
But  he  raises  the  foe 
When  in  battle  laid  low, 
And  bathes  every  wound  with  a  Tear. 
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If  with  high-bounding  pride 

He  return  to  his  bride, 
Renouncing  the  gore-crimsoned  spear : 

All  his  toils  are  repaid 

When,  embracing  the  maid, 
From  her  eye-lid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth, 

Seat  of  Friendship  and  Truth, 
Where  love  chased  each  fast-fleeting  year ; 

Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  mourn'dj 

For  a  last  look  I  turnM, 
But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  Tear. 

Though  my  vows  I  can  pour 

To  my  Mary  no  more, 
My  Mary  to  Love  once  so  dear  j 

In  the  shade  of  her  bower 

I  remember  the  hour 
She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a  Tear. 

By  another  possest, 

May  she  live  ever  blest, 
Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere ; 

With  a  sigh  I ,  resign 

What  I  once  thought  was  mine, 
And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a  Tear. 

Ye  friends  of  my  heart, 

Ere  from  you  I  depart, 
This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near ; 

If  again  we  shall  meet 

In  this  rural  retreat, 
May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight 
To  the  regions  of  night, 

0  2 
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And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier 
As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb 
Where  my  ashes  consume, 

Oh !  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow 

The  splendour  of  woe 
Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear  ; 

No  fiction  of  fame 

Shall  blazon  my  name, 
All  I  ask— all  I  wish— is  a  Tear. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE, 

Delivered  previous  to  the  performance  of  '  The 
Wheel  of  Fortune'  at  a  Private  Theatre. 

SINCE  the  refinement  of  this  polished  age 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stage ; 
Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit, 
Which  stamp'd  disgrace  on  all  an  author  writ ; 
Since  now  to  please  with  purer  scenes  we  seek, 
Nor  dare  to  call  the  blush  from  Beauty's  cheek  ; 
Oh !  let  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim, 
And  meet  indulgence  though  she  find  not  fame. 
Still,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect, 
Others  appear  more  conscious  of  defect  j 
To-night  no  veteran  Roscii  you  behold, 
In  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old ; 
No  COOKE,  no  KEMBLE,  can  salute  you  here, 
No  SlDDONS  draw  the  sympathetic  tear; 
To-night,  you  throng  to  witness  the  debut 
Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new  ; 
Here,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try, 
Clip  not  our  pinions  ere  the  birds  can  fly; 
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Failing  in  this  our  first  attempt  to  soar, 

Drooping,  alas !  we  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays, 

Who  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  your  praise, 

But  all  our  dramatis  personae  wait 

In  fond  suspense  this  crisis  of  our  fate. 

No  venal  views  our  progress  can  retard, 

Your  generous  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward  5 

For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays, 

Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze. 

Surely  the  last  will  some  protection  find, 

None  to  the  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind  ; 

Whilst  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield, 

The  sternest  Censor  to  the  fair  must  yield. 

Yet,  should  our  feeble  efforts  nought  avail, 

Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavours  fail ; 

Still  let  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live, 

And,  if  you  can't  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  FOX. 

The  following  illiberal  Impromptu  appeared  in  a 
Morning  Paper. 

'  OUR  nation's  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death, 
But  bless  the  hour  when  PITT  resign'd  his  breath  j 
These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due/ 

To  which  the  Author  of  these  Pieces  sent  the 
following  Reply » 

OH  factious  viper  !  whose  envenomed  tooth 
Would  mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth  ; 
What,  though  our  *  nation's  foes'  lament  the  fate, 
With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  great ; 
Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  name 
Of  him  whose  mead  exists  in  endless  fame? 
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When  PlTT  expired  in  plenitude  of  power, 
Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying  hour, 
Pity  her  dewy  wings  before  him  spread, 
For  noble  spirits  <  war  not  with  the  dead:' 
His  friends,  in  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave, 
As  all  his  errors  slumber'd  in  the  grave ; 
He  sunk,  an  Atlas  bending  'ne^th  the  weight 
Of  cares  o'erwhelming  our  conflicted  state  : 
When,  lo  !  a  Hercules  in  Fox  appeared, 
Who  for  a  time  the  ruin'd  fabric  reared  ; 
He,  too,  is  fall'n,  who  Britain's  loss  supplied, 
With  him  our  fast-reviving  hopes  have  died  ; 
Not  one  great  people  only  raise  his  urn, 
All  Europe's  far-extended  regions  mourn. 
'  These  feelings  wide  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
To  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due ;' 
Yet  let  not  cankerM  Calumny  assail, 
Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil. 
Fox !  o'er  whose  corse  a  mourning  world  must  weep, 
Whose  dear  remains  in  honour'd  marble  sleep; 
For  whom,  at  last,  e'en  hostile  nations  groan, 
While  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own. 
Fox  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine, 
Nor  e'en  to  PlTT  the  patriot's  palm  resign; 
Which  Envy,  wearing  Candour's  sacred  mask, 
For  PlTT  and  PlTT  alone,  has  dared  to  ask. 


STANZAS   TO  A   LADY, 

With  the  Poems  of  Camoent. 

THIS  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem 

Perhaps,  dear  Girl !  from  me  thoult  prize  ; 

It  sings  of  Love's  enchanting  dream, 
A  theme  we  never  can  despise. 
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Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool, 

The  old  and  disappointed  maid  ? 
Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school, 

In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  fade  ? 
Then  read,  dear  Girl !  with  feeling  read, 

For  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  one  of  those  ; 
To  thee  in  vain  I  stall  not  plead 

In  pity  for  the  Poet's  woes. 
He  was  in  sooth  a  genuine  bard ; 

His  was  no  faint,  fictitious  flame  j 
Like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward, 

But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the  same. 

TO  M . 

OH  !  did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire, 

With  bright  but  mild  affection  shine  : 
Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire, 

Love,  more  than  mortal,  would  be  thine. 
For  thou  art  formM  so  heavenly  fair, 

Howe'er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam, 
We  must  admire,  but  still  despair  ; 

That  fatal  glance  forbids  esteem. 
When  nature  stamp'd  thy  beauteous  birth, 

So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone, 
She  fearM  that,  too  divine  for  earth, 

The  skies  might  claim  thee  for  their  own. 
Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work, 

Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  prize, 
She  bade  a  secret  light'ning  lurk 

Within  those  once  celestial  eyes. 
These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal, 

When  gleaming  with  meridian  blaze  j 
Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  all, 

But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gaze  ? 
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'Tis  said,  that  Berenice's  hair 

In  stars  adorns  the  vault  of  heaven  ; 

But  they  would  ne'er  permit  thee  there, 
Thou  wouldst  so  far  outshine  the  seven. 

For  did  those  eyes  as  planets  roll, 
Thy  sister-lights  would  scarce  appear : 

E'en  suns,  which  systems  now  control, 
Would  twinkle  dimly  through  their  sphere. 


TO  WOMAN. 

WOMAN  !  experience  might  have  told  me 

That  all  must  love  thee  who" behold  thee; 

Surely  experience  might  have  taught 

Thy  firmest  promises  are  nought ; 

But  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me, 

All  I  forget  but  to  adore  thee. 

Oh  Memory  !  thou  choicest  blessing, 

When  join'd  with  hope,  when  still  possessing, 

But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover, 

When  hope  is  fled,  and  passion  's  over. 

Woman,  that  fair  and  fond  deceiver, 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her ; 

How  throbs  the  pulse,  when  first  we  view 

The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue ; 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 

A  beam  from  under  hazel  brows  ; 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath, 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth ; 

Fondly  we  hope  'twill  last  for  aye, 

When,  lo  !  she  changes  in  a  day  : 

This  record  will  for  ever  stand, 

'  Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.'* 

*  The  last  line  is  almost  a  literal  translation  from  a  Spanish 
proverb. 
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TO  M.  S.  G. 

WHEN  I  dream  that  you  love  me,  you'll  surely 
forgive, 

Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep ; 
For  in  visions  alone  your  affection  can  live, — 

I  rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 
Then,  Morpheus  !  envelope  my  faculties  fast, 

Shed  o'er  me  your  languor  benign  ; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last, 

What  rapture  celestial  is  mine  ! 
They  tell  us,  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death, 

Mortality's  emblem  is  given  ; 
To  fate  how  I  long  to  resign  my  frail  breath, 

If  this  be  a  foretaste  of  Heaven. 
Ah !  frown  not,  sweet  Lady,  unbend  your  soft  brow, 

Nor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this  ; 
If  I  sin  in  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now, 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 
Though  in  visions,  sweet  Lady,  perhaps  you  may 
smile, 

Oh  !  think  not  my  penance  deficient ; 
When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers  beguile, 

To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient. 

SONG. 

WHEN  I  roved  a  young  Highlander  o'er  the  daik 

heath, 
And  climb 'd  thy  deep  summit,  oh !  Morven  of 

snow  j* 

To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thunder'd  beneath, 
Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'd  below,t 

*  Morven,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Aberdeenshire  :   '  Gormal  of 
snow,'  is  an  expression  frequently  to  be  found  in  Osslan. 
t  This  will  not  appear  extraordinary  Jo  those  wlio  havt  been 
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Untutored  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear, 

And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infancy  grew, 
No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear, 

Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary,  'twas  centered  in 

you? 
Yet,  it  could  not  be  love,  for  I  knew  not  the  name,— 

What  passion  can  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ? 
But  still  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  same 

As  I  felt,  when  a  boy,  on  the  crag-cover'd  wild : 
One  image  alone  on  my  bosom  impressed, 

I  loved  my  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  for  new  j 
And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wishes  were  bless'd, 

And  pure  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  soul  was 

with  you. 
I  arose  with  the  dawn,  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 

From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along ; 
I  breasted*  the  billows  of  Dee"s\  rushing  tide, 

And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song  : 
At  eve,  on  my  heath-coverM  couch  of  repose, 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to  my 

view, 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose, 

For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a  blessing  on  you. 
I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  are  gone, 

The  mountains  are  vanished,  my  youth  is  no 

more ; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wither  alone, 

And  delight  but  in  days  I  have  witness'd  before  : 

accustomed  to  the  mountains ;  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on 
attaining  the  top  of  Ben-e-vis,  Ben-y-bourd,  &c.  to  perceive  be 
tween  the  summit  and  the  valley  clouds  pouring  down  rain,  and 
occasionally  accompanied  by  lightning,  while  the  spectator 
literally  looks  down  upon  the  storm,  perfectly  secure  from  its 
effects. 

*  Breasting  the  lofty  mountain. — Shakspeare. 

t  The  Dee  is  a  beautiful  river,  which  rises  near  Mar  Lodge 
and  falls  into  the  sea  at  New  Aberdeen. 
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Ah !  splendour  has  raised,  but  embittered  my  lot, 
More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  infancy 

knew  ; 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  fail'd,  yet  they  ape  not 

forgot, 
Though  cold  is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers  with  you. 

When  I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the  sfcy, 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  o'ershadow  Colbleen  j* 
When  I  see  the  soft  blue  of  a  love-speaking  eye, 

I  think  of  those  eyes  that  endear'd  the  rude 

scene, 
When,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  I  behold, 

That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary's  in  hue, 
I  think  on  the  long  flowing  ringlets  of  gold, 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty  and  you. 

Yet  the  day  may  arrive,  when  the  mountains  once 

more 

Shall  rise  to  my  sight,  in  their  mantles  of  snow : 
But  while  these  soar  above  me,  unchanged  as  be 
fore, 

Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me?  ah  no! 
Adieu  !  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was 

bred, 

Thou  sweet  flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu  ! 
No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head, 
Ah  !  Mary,  what  home  could  be  mine  but  with 
you? 

*  Colbleen  is  a  mountain  near  the  verge  of  the  Highlands,  not 
far  from  the  ruins  of  Dee  Castle. 
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TO 

OH  !  yes,  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other, 

The  friendships  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  are 

true; 
The  love  which  you  felt,  was  the  love  of  a  brother, 

Nor  less  the  affection  I  cherish'd  for  you. 
But  friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion, 

The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expires  ; 
Like  love,  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift  waving  pinion, 

But  glows  not,  like  love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 

Full  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  together, 

And  blest  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth  I  allow  ; 
In  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weather; 

But  winter's  rude  tempests  are  'gathering  now. 
No  more  with  affection  shall  memory,  blending 

The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood,  retrace  ; 
When  pride  steels  the  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbend 
ing* 

And  what  would  be  justice  appears  a  disgrace. 

However,  dear  S ,  for  I  still  must  esteem  you, 

The  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  upbraid, 

The  chance  which  has  lost,  may  in  future  redeem 

you* 
Repentance  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have  made. 

I  will  not  complain,  and  though  chill'd  is  affection, 

With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live  : 
My  bosom  is  calm'd  by  the  simple  reflection, 

That  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should 

forgive. 
You  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence, 

If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own  ; 
You  knew  me  unalter'd  by  years  or  by  distance, 

Devoted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone. 
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You  knew — — but  away  with  the  vain  retrospection, 
The  bond  of  affection  no  longer  endures ; 

Too  late  you  may  droop  o'er  the  fond  recollection, 
And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours. 

For  the  present,  we  part — I  will  hope  not  for  ever, 
For  time  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last  j 

To  forget  our  dissension  we  both  should  endeavour, 
I  ask  no  atonement,  but  days  like  the  past. 


TO  MARY. 

On  receiving  her  Picture. 

THIS  faint  resemblance  of  thy  charms, 
Though  strong  as  mortal  art  could  give, 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms, 
Revives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 

Here  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 

Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave ; 

The  cheeks  which  sprung  from  Beauty's  mould, 
The  lips  which  made  me  Beauty's  slave. 

Here  I  can  trace — ah,  no  !  that  eye 

Whose  azure  floats  in  liquid  fire, 
Must  all  the  painter's  art  defy, 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire. 

Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hue, 

But  where 's  the  beam  so  sweetly  straying, 

Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue, 
Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playing  ? 

Sweet  copy  !  far  more  dear  to  me, 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art, 
Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be, 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  heart. 
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She  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear, 
Lest  time  might  shake  my  wavering  soul, 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 

Through  hours,  through  years,  through  time  'twill 
cheer; 

My  hope,  in  gloomy  moments,  raise ; 
In  life's,  last  conflict  'twill  appear, 

And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gaae. 

DAIVLETAS. 

IN  law  an  infant,*  and  in  years  a  boy, 
In  mind  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy; 
From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  weanM, 
In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend  ; 
Versed  in  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a  child ; 
Fickle  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild ; 
Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool, 
Old  in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from 

school ; 

Damaetas  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sin, 
And  found  the  goal,  when  others  just  begin  ; 
Even  still  con8icting  passions  shake  his  soul, 
And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl ; 
But  pall'd  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former  chain, 
And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his  bane. 

TO  MARION. 

MARION!  why  that  pensive  brow  ? 
What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou  ? 
Change  that  discontented  air  ; 
Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 

*  In  law,  every  person  is  an  infant  who  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  21. 
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'Tis  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest, 

Love's  a  stranger  to  thy  breast ; 

He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears, 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears  j 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down, 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  frown. 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire,    . 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire ; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us, 

Nought  but  cool  indifference  thrills  us. 

Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile, 

Smile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile  ? 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint ; 

Spite  of  all  thou  fain  wouldst  say, 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lips — but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse, 

She  blushes,  curt'sies,  frowns, — in  short  she 

Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me  j 

And  flying  off  in  search  of  reason, 

Brings  prudence  back  in  proper  season. 

All  I  shall  therefore  say.  (whatever 

I  think,  is  neither  here  nor  there), 

Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing, 

Were  form'd  for  better  things  than  sneering ; 

Of  soothing  compliments  divested, 

A  dvice  at  least 's  disinterested ; 

Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee, 

From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free ; 

Counsel  like  mine  is  as  a  brother's, 

My  heart  is  given  to  some  others  j 

That  is  to  say,  unskilPd  to  cozen, 

It  shares  itself  among  a  dozen. 

Marion  adieu !  oh  !  pr'ythee  slight  not 

This  warning,  though  't  may  delight  not, 
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And,  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 
To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teazing, 
At  once  III  tell  thee  our  opinion, 
Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion : 
Howe'er  we  gaze  with  admiration, 
In  eyes  of  blue,  or  lips  carnation  ; 
Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 
Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us, 
Still  fickle  we  are  prone  to  rove, 
These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love ; 
It  is  not  too  severe  a  stricture 
To  say  they  form  a  pretty  picture; 
But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain, 
Which  binds  us  in  your  humble  train, 
To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creation, 
Know,  in  a  word, 'tis  ANIMATION. 

OSCAR  OF  ALVA.* 

A  Tale.      , 
How  sweetly  shines,  through  azure  skies, 

The  lamp  of  Heaven  on  Lora's  shore  ; 
Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise, 

And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more. 
But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 

On  Alva's  casques  of  silver  playM  ; 
And  viewM,  at  midnight's  silent  noon, 

Her  chiefs  in  gleaming  mail  array'd. 
And  on  the  crimson'd  rocks  beneath, 

Which  scowl  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow, 
Pale  in  the  scatter'd  ranks  of  death, 

She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low. 

*  The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  was  suggested  by  the  story  of 
'  Jeronymo  and  Lorenzo,'  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Armenian, 
or  Ghost-Seer.'  It  also  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  scene  in 

the  third  act  of  '  Macbeth.' 
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While  many  an  eye,  which  ne'er  again 

Could  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 
Turned  feebly  from  the  gory  plain, 

Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Once  to  those  eyes,  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light  ; 

But  now  she  glimmered  from  above, 
A  sad,  funereal  torch  of  night. 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race, 

And  gray  her  towers  are  seen  afar ; 

No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase, 
Or  roll  the  crimson  tide  of  war. 

But  who  was  last  of  Alva's  clan? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone  ? 
Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man, 

They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 

A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall ; 
It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky, 

And  vibrates  o'er  the  mouldering  wall. 

Yes,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs, 
It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brave  ; 

But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise, 
No  more  his  plumes  of  sable  wave. 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar's  birth, 
When  Angus  hail'd  his  eldest  born ; 

The  vassals  round  their  chieftain's  hearth, 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  morn. 

They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer, 
The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note ; 

To  gladden  more  their  highland  cheer, 
The  strains  in  martial  numbers  float. 
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And  they  who  heard  the  war-notes  wild 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch's  strain 

Should  play  before  the  hero's  child, 
While  he  should  lead  the  Tartan  train. 

Another  year  is  quickly  past, 

And  Angus  hails  another  son, 
His  natal  day  is  like  the  last, 

Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done.    - 

Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bow, 

On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind  : 
The  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe, 

And  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind. 

But  ere  their  years  of  youth  are  o'er, 
They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

They  rightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore, 
And  send  the  whistling  arrow  far. 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar's  hair. 
Wildly  it  stream'd  along  the  gale ; 

But  Allan's  locks  were  bright' and  fair, 
And  pensive  seem'd  his  cheek,  and  pale. 

But  Oscai  own'd  a  hero's  soul, 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  beams  of  truth  ; 
Allan  had  early  learn'd  control, 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  from  youth. 

Both,  both  were  brave,  the  Saxon  spear 
Was  shiver'd  oft  beneath  their  steel  j 

And  Oscar's  bosom  scorn'd  to  fear, 
But  Oscar's  bosom  knew  to  feel. 

While  Allan's  soul  belied  his  form, 
Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell, 

Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm 
On  foes  his  deadly  vengeance  fell. 
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From  high  Southannon's  distant  tower 

Arrived  a  young  and  noble  dame ; 
With  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dower, 

Glenalvon's  blue-eyed  daughter  came ; 

And  Oscar  claim'd  the  beauteous  bride, 

And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled  j 
It  soothed  the  father's  feudal  pride, 

Thus  to  obtain  Glenalvon's  child. 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  notq ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

See  how  the  hero's  blood-red  plumes, 

Assembled  wave  in  Alva's  hall ; 
Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes, 

Attending  on  their  chieftain's  call. 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 

The  pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace  ; 

To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  band, 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

But  where  is  Oscar  ?  sure  'tis  late  : 
Is  this  a  bridegroom's  ardent  flame  ? 

While  thronging  guests,  and  ladies  wait, 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

At  length  young  Allan  join'd  the  bride, 
'  Why  comes  not  Oscar ;'  Angus  said  ; 

'  Is  he  not  here  ?'  the  youth  replied, 
*  With  me  he  roved  not  o'er  the  glade. 

'  Perchance,  forgetful  of  the  day, 
Tis  his  to  chase  the  bounden  roe  ; 

Or  ocean's  waves  prolong  his  stay  ; 
Yet  Oscar's  bark  is  seldom  slow.' 
P 
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'Oh,  no!'  the  anguish'd  Sire  rejoin'd, 
'  Nor  chase,  nor  wave  my  boy  delay  j 

Would  he  to  Mora  seem  unkind  ? 
Would  aught  to  her  impede  his  way  ? 

'  Oh !  search,  ye  chiefs !  oh !  search  around ! 

Allan,  with  these  through  Alva  fly; 
Till  Oscar,  till  my  son  is  found, 

Haste,  haste,  nor  dare  attempt  reply/ 

All  is  confusion — through  the  vale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings, 

It  rises  on  the  murm'ring  gale, 
Till  night  expands  her  dusky  wings. 

It  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
But  echoes  through  her  shades  in  vain ; 

It  sounds  through  morning's  misty  light, 
But  Oscar  comes  not  o'er  the  plain. 

Three  days,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Oscar  searched  each  mountain  cave ; 

Then  hope  is  lost,  in  boundless  grief, 
His  locks  in  grey-torn  ringlets  wave. 

'  Oscar !  my  Son ! — thou  God  of  Heav'n 
Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age  ! 

Or,  if  that  hope  no  more  is  given, 
Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

'Yes,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore, 
My  Oscar's  whiten'd  bones  must  lie ; 

Then  grant,  thou  God !  I  ask  no  more, 
With  him  his  frantic  sire  may  die ! 

'  Yet,  he  may  live,— away,  despair ! 

Be  calm,  my  soul !  he  yet  may  live ; 
T'  arraign  my  fate,  my  voice  forbear, 

0  God !  my  impious  prayer  forgive. 
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'  What,  if  he  live  for  me  no  more, 

I  sink  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
The  hope  of  Alva's  age  is  o'er, 

Alas  !  can  pangs  like  these  be  just  ?' 

Thus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn, 
Till  Time,  who  soothes  severest  woe, 

Had  bade  serenity  return, 

And  made  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow. 

For  still  some  latent  hope  survived 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear ; 

His  hope  now  droop 'd,  and  now  revived, 
Till  Time  had  told  a  tedious  year. 

Days  roll'd  along,  the  orb  of  light 

Again  had  run  his  destined  race ; 
No  Oscar  bless'd  his  father's  sight, 

And  sorrow  left  a  fainter  trace. 

For  youthful  Allan  still  remained, 

And  now  his  father's  only  joy  : 
And  Mora's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd, 

For  beauty  crown'd  the  fair-hair*d  boy. 

She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid, 
And  Allan's  face  was  wondrous  fair  ; 

If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 

Had  claim'd  his  faithless  bosom's  care. 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more, 

In  fruitless  hope  was  pass'd  away  j 
His  fondest  scruples  should  be  o'er, 

And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

Slow  roll'd  the  moons,  but  blest  at  last 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  morn  ; 

The  year  of  anxious  trembling  past, 
What  smiles  the  lovers'  cheeks  adorn. 
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Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

Again  the  clan,  in  festive  crowd, 
Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva's  hall ; 

The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud, 
And  all  their  former  joy  recal. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  darkened  brow 
Glooms  in  the  midst  of  general  mirth? 

Before  his  eyes'  far  fiercer  glow 
The  blue  flames  curdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 
And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red  ; 

His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm, 
But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread. 

'Tis  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round, 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quaff'd 

With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound, 
And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught. 

Sudden  the  stranger-chief  arose, 

And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  hush'd; 

And  Angus'  cheek  with  wonder  glows, 
And  Mora's  tender  bosom  blush'd. 

'  Old  man  !'  he  cried, '  this  pledge  is  done  ; 

Thou  saw'st  'twas  duly  drank  by  me ; 
It  hail'd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son : 

Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

'  While  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy, 
To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot ; 

Say,  had'st  thcu  ne'er  another  boy? 
Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot?' 
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*  Alas1/  the  hapless  Sire  replied, 

The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 
'  When  Oscar  left  nay  hall,  or  died, 

This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 
'  Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  course 

Since  Oscar's  form  has  bless'd  my  sight  j 
And  Allan  is  my  last  resource, 

Since  martial  Oscar's  death,  or  flight.' 

*  'Tis  well/  replied  the  stranger,  stern, 

And  fiercely  flash'd  his  rolling  eye  ; 
'  Thy  Oscar's  fate  I  fain  would  learn  j 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

*  Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  loved 

Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return  j 
Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved  j 

For  him  thy  Beltane,*  yet  may  burn. 
'  Fill  high  the  bowl  the  table  round, 

We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth  j 
With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown'd  ; 

Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health.' 
'  With  all  my  soul/  old  Angus  said, 

And  fill'd  his  goblet  to  the  brim  ; 

*  Here 's  to  my  boy,  alive  or  dead, 

I  ne'er  shall  find  a  son  like  him.' 
'  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped, 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand? 
Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead, 

And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand.' 
The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  face 

Was  turned  at  once  to  ghastly  hue  j 
The  drops  of  death,  each  other  chase 

Adown  in  agonizing  dew. 

*  Beltane  Tree,  a  Highland  festival  on  the  1st  of  May,  held 
near  fires  lighted  for  the  occasion* 
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Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high, 
And  thrice  his  lips  refused  to  taste  j 

For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger's  eye 
On  his  with  deadly  fury  placed. 

'  And  is  it  thus  a  brother  hails 

A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here  ? 

If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails, 
What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear  ?' 

Roused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 
''Would  Oscar  now  could  share  our  mirth  !' 

Internal  fear  appall'd  his  soul, 

He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

'  Tis  he  !  I  hear  my  murderer's  voice  !' 
Loud  shrieks  a  darkly  gleaming  form  ; 

'  A  murderer's  voice !'  the  roof  replies, 
And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink, 
The  stranger  's  gone, — amidst  the  crew 

A  form  was  seen  in  Tartan  grefen, 
And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew. 

His  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt  round, 
His  plume  of  sable  stream'd  on  high ; 

But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  red  wounds  there, 
And  fix'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild, 
On  Angus,  bending  low  the  knee; 

And  thrice  he  frown'd,  on  a  chief  on  the  ground, 
Whom  shivering  crowds  with  horror  see. 

The  bolts  loud  roll,  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  thunders  through  the  welkin  ring,  [storm, 

And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mist  of  the 
Was  borne  on  high  by  the  whirlwind's  wing. 
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Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased ; 

Who  lies  upon  the  stony  floor  ? 
Oblivion  press'd  old  Angus'  breast, 

At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once  more. 

*  Away,  away,  let  the  leech  essay, 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes  ;' 

His  sand  is  done, — his  race  is  run, 
Oh !  never  more  shall  Allan  rise  ! 

But  Oscar's  breast  is  cold  as  clay, 

His  locks  are  lifted  by  the  gale  ; 
And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay 

With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's  vale. 

And  whence  the  dreadful  stranger  came, 

Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 
But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flame, 

For  Alva's  sons  knew  Oscar  well. 

Ambition  nerved  young  Allan's  hand, 

Exulting  demons  wing'd  his  dart, 
While  envy  waved  her  burning  brand, 

And  pour'd  her  venom  round  his  heart. 

Swift  is  the  shaft  from  Allan's  bow, 
Whose  streaming  life-blood  stains  his  side, 

Dark  Oscar's  sable  crest  is  low, 
The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 

And  Mora's  eye  could  Allan  move, 
She  bade  his  wounded  pride  rebel : 

Alas !  that  eyes,  which  beam'd  w  ith  love, 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  Hell. 

Lo !  seest  thou  not  a  lovely  tomb 

Which  rises  o'er  a  warrior  dead  ? 
It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom  ; 

Oh  !  that  is  Allan's  nuptial  bed. 
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Far,  distant  far,  the  noble  grave 

Which  held  his  clan's  great  ashes  stood ; 
And  o'er  his  corse  no  banners  wave, 

For  they  were  stain'd  with  kindred  blood. 
What  minstrel  gray,  what  hoary  bard, 

Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise  ? 
The  song  is  glory's  chief  reward, 

But  who  can  strike  a  murderer's  praise  1 
Unstrung,  untouch'd,  the  harp  must  stand, 

No  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awake  j 
Guilt  would  benumb  his  palsied  hand, 

His  harp  in  shuddering  chords  would  break. 
No  lyre  of  fame,  no  hallowM  verse, 

Shall  sound  his  glories  high  in  air, 
A  dying  father's  bitter  curse, 

A  brother's  death-groan  echoes  there. 

TO  THE  DUKE  OF  D. 

In  looking  over  my  papers,  to  select  a  few  additional  Poems 
for  this  second  edition,  I  found  the  following  lines,  which  I  had 
totally  forgotten,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1805 ;  a  short  time 

previous  to  my  departure  from  H .  They  were  addressed 

to  a  young  school-fellow  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  my  frequent 
companion  in  some  rambles  through  the  neighbouring  country; 
however,  he  never  saw  the  lines,  and  most  probably  never  will. 
As,  on  a  re-perusal,  I  found  them  not  worse  than  some  other 
pieces  in  the  collection,  I  have  now  published  them,  for  the  first 
time,  after  a  slight  revision. 

D — R — T  !  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  stray'd, 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade, 
Whom  still  affection  taught  me  to  defend, 
And  made  me  less  a  tyrant  than  a  friend ; 
Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  band 
Bade  thee  obey,  and  gave  me  to  command  ;* 

*  At  every  public  school  the  junior  boys  are  completely  sub- 
»ervient  to  the  upper  forms,  till  they  attain  a  seat  in  the  higher 
classes.  From  this  state  of  probation,  very  properly,  no  rank  is 
exempt ;  but  after  a  certain  period,  they  command  in  turn  those 
who  succeed. 
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Thee,  on  whose  head  a  few  short  years  will  shower 
The  gift  of  riches  and  the  pride  of  power  ; 
E'en  now  a  name  illustrious  is  thine  own, 
Renown'd  in  rank,  not  far  beneath  the  throne. 
Yet  D — r — t,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shun  fair  science,  or  evade  control ; 
Though  passive  tutors,*  fearful  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  future  breath  may  raise, 
View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes, 
And  wink  at  faults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

When  youthful  parasites,,  who  bend  the  knee 
To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee  ; 
— And,  even  in  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn, 
Some  slaves  are  found  to  flatter  and  to  fawn  ; — 
When  these  declare,  '  that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great ; 
That  books  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools 
That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rules  j' 
Believe  them  not, — they  point  the  path  to  shame, 
And  seek  to  blast  the  honours  of  thy  name. 
Turn  to  the  few  in  Ida's  early  throng, 
Whose  sonls  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong  j 
Or  if,  amidst  the  comrades  of  thy  youth, 
None  dare  to  raise  the  sterner  voice  of  truth, 
Ask  thine  own  heart  ;  'twill  bid  thee,  boy,  forbear, 
For  well  I  know,  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

Yes !  I  have  mark'd  thee  many  a  passing  day, 
But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  far  away  ; 
Yes !  I  have  mark'd  within  that  generous  mind, 
A  soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind  j 
Ah  !  though  myself,  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
Whom  Indiscretion  hail'd  her  favourite  child  ; 

*  Allow  me  to  disclaim  any  personal  allusions,  even  the  most 
distant ;  I  merely  mention  generally,  wtyat  is  too  often  the  weak- 
mess  of  preceptors. 

P  2 
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Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own, 
And  dooms  my  fall,  I  fain  -would  fall  alone ; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame , 
I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim. 

Tis  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power, 
To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour, 
To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride, 
With  long-drawn  names,  that  grace  no  page  beside ; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot, 
In  life  just  gazed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 
While  nought  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead, 
Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head, 
The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll, 
That  well  emblazon'd,  but  neglected  scroll, 
Where  lords  unhonour'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind. — 
There  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  faults, 
A  race  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread, 
In  records  destined  never  to  be. read. 
Fain  would  I  view  thee  with  prophetic  eyes, 
Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 
A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue, 
As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too  : 
Spurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun, 
Not  fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day, 
Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display  ; 
One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of  worth, 
And  call'd,  proud  boast !  the  drama  forth.* 
Another  view,  not  less  renown'd  for  wit, 
Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit; 

*  '  Thomas  S— k— lie,  Lord  B— k— st,  created  Earl  of  D by 

James  the  the  First,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  brightest  orna 
ments  to  the  poetry  of  his  country,  and  the  first  who  produced 
a  reeular  drama.' — Anderson's  British  Potts. 
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Bold  in  the  field,  and  favour'd  by  the  Nine, 

In  every  splendid  part  ordain'd  to  shine ; 

Far,  far  distinguished  from  the  glittering  throng, 

The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song,* 

Such  were  thy  fathers  j  thus  preserve  their  name, 

Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  Fame. 

The  hour  draws  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  will  close, 

To-me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes; 

Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 

Shades,  -where  Hope,  Peace,  and  Friendship  all 

were  mine ; 

Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow's  hue, 
And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew ; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  frown'd  away, 
By  dreams  of  ill,  to  cloud  some  future  day ; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  tell, 
Alas  !  they  love  not  long  who  love  so  well. 
To  these  adieu  !  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 
Scenes,  hail'd,  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shore, 
Receding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep, 
Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 
D — r — t,  farewell !  I  will  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart ; 
The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  mind 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  behind. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  year, 
Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-same  sphere, 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay  the  same  debate 
May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  state, 

*  Charles  S— k— lie,  Earl  of  D ,  esteemed  the  most  accom 
plished  man  of  his  day,  was  alike  distinguished  in  the  voluptuous 
court  of  Charles  II.  and  the  gloomy  one  of  William  III.  He  be 
haved  with  great  gallantry  in  the  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch,  hi 
1665,  on  the  day  previous  to  which  he  composed  bis  celebrated 
song.  His  character  has  been  drawn  in  the  highest  colours  by 
Dryden,  Pope,  Prior,  and  Congreve.— Vide  Anderson'*  British 
Poets. 
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We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by 

With  faint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  foe, 

A  stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal,  or  woe  ; 

With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 

The  recollection  of  our  early  race ; 

No  more,  as  once  in  social  hours,  rejoice, 

Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice. 

Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 

To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought, 

Tf  these— but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen'd  strain, 

Oh  !  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vain, 

The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  fate 

Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee  great. 


TRANSLATIONS 

AND 

IMITATIONS. 


ADRIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL 
WHEN  DYING. 

ANIMULA !  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes,  comesque,  corporis, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula, 
Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos. 


TRANSLATION. 

AH  !  gentle,  fleeting,  wav'ring  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne, 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 

FROM  CATULLUS. 

AD  LESBIAM. 

EQUAL  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be — 
Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me — 
Who,  free  from  Jealousy's  alarms, 
Securely  views  thy  matchless  charms  ; 
That  cheek,  which  ever-dimpling  glows, 
That  mouth,  from  whence  such  music  flows, 
To  him  alike,  are  always  known, 
Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 
Ah  !   Lesbia  !  though  'tis  death  to  me, 
I  cannot  choose  but  look  on  thee; 
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But,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly, 
I  needs  must  gaze,  but,  gazing,  die; 
Whilst  trembling  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Parch'd  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adheres, 
My  pulse  beats  quick,  my  breath  heaves  short, 
My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support ; 
Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o'erspread, 
With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head  ; 
My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring, 
And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing ; 
My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light, 
Their  orbs  are  veil'd  in  starless  night ; 
Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath, 
And  feels  a  temporary  death. 

EPITAPH  ON  VIRGIL  AND  TIBULLUS. 

BY  DOMITIUS  MARSUS. 
HE,  who  sublime  in  epic  numbers  roll'd, 

And  he  who  struck  the  softer,  lyre  of  love, 
By  Death's*  unequal  hand  alike  controll'd, 

Fit  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move  ! 

FROM  CATULLUS. 

'LUCTUS  DE  MORTE  PASSERIS.' 
YE  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head, 
Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  spread, 
My  Lesbia's  favourite  bird  is  dead, 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved : 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true, 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew, 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  kne>v, 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved  : 

*  The  hand  of  Death  is  said  to  be  unjust,  or  unequal,  as  Virgil 
was  considerably  older  than  Tibullus  at  his  decease. 
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And  softly  flattering  here  and  there, 
He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air, 
But  chirup'd  oft,  and  free  from  care, 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain ; 
Now  having  pass'd  the  gloomy  bourn, 
From  whence  he  never  can  return, 
His  death,  and  Lesbia's  grief  I  mourn, 

Who  sighs,  alas  !  but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh !  curst  be  thou,  devouring  grave  ! 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crare, 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save, 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away  : 
For  thee  my  Lesbia's  eyes  overflow, 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow, 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  woe, 

Receptacle  of  Life's  decay. 

IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS. 

TO  ELLEN. 

OH  !  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire  ; 
Still  would  I  steep  cay  lips  in  bliss, 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss, 
Nor  then  my  soul  should  sated  be  j 
Still  would  I  kiss  and  cling  to  thee  : 
Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever, 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  for  ever ; 
E'en  though  the  numbers  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed  j 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavour, 
Could  I  desist  ? — ah  !  never — never. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

TO  HIS  LYRE. 

I  WISH  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame,  and  notes  of  fire  ; 
To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell, 
How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell ; 
When  Atreus'  sons  advanced  to  war, 
Or  Tyrian  Cadmus  roved  afar : 
But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone. 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name ; 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew, 
To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due : 
With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again : 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeds, 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds  ; 
All,  all  in  vain,  my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  soft  desire. 
Adieu,  ye  chiefs  !  renown'd  in  arms ! 
Adieu,  the  clang  of  war's  alarms  ! 
To  other  deeds  my  soul  is  strung, 
And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung  j 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal, 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel ; 
Love,  Love  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim, 
In  songs  of  bliss,  and  sighs  of  name. 
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ODE  III. 

'TWAS  now  the  hour,  when  night  had  driven 

Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven  j 

Bootes,  only,  seemM  to  roll 

His  arctic  charge  around  the  pole  ; 

While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep, 

Forgot  to  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep  ; 

At  this  lone  hour,  the  Paphian  boy, 

Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy, 

Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course, 

And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 

My  visions  fled,  alarmed  I  rose, 

'  What  stranger  breaks  my  blest  repose  ?' 

'  Alas  !'  replies  the  wily  child, 

In  faultering  accents  sweetly  mild  j 

'  A  hapless  infant  here  I  roam, 

Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home. 

Oh  !  shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast, 

The  nightly  storm  is  pouring  fast  j 

No  prowling  robber  lingers  here, 

A  wandering  baby  who  can  fear  ?' 

I  heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 

T  heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale  ; 

My  breast  was  never  pity's  foe, 

But  felt  for  all  the  baby's  woe  ; 

I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light, 

Young  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  sight : 

His  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung, 

And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung 

(Ah!  little  did  I  think  the  dart 

Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heart); 

With  care  I  tend  my  weary  guest, 

His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast, 

His  glossy  curls,  his  azure  wing, 

Which  droop  with  nightly  showers,  I  wring : 
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His  shivering  limbs  the  embers  warm. 
And  now  reviving  from  the  storm, 
Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow, 
Than  swift  he  seized  his  slender  bow  ; 
f  I  fain  would  know,  my  gentle  host/ 
He  cried,  '  if  this  its  strength  has  lost  j 
I  fear,  relax'd  with  midnight  dews, 
The  strings  their  former  aid  refuse  :' 
With  poison  tipt,  his  arrow  flies, 
Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies  ; 
Then  loud  the  joyous  urchin  laugh'd, 
'  My  bow  can  still  impel  the  shaft; 
'Tis  firmly  fix'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it ; 
Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  feel  it?' 

FRAGMENTS  OF  SCHOOL  EXERCISES, 

From  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  JEschylus, 
GREAT  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 

Both  Gods  and  mortals  homage  pay, 
Ne'er  may  my  soul  thy  power  disown, 

Thy  dread  behests  ne'er  disobey. 
Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fall, 
In  sea-girt  Ocean's  mossy  hall ; 
My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain, 
'Gainst  him  who  rules  the  sky  and  azure  main. 

How  different  now  thy  joyless  fate, 

Since  first  Hesione  thy  bride, 
When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state, 
The  blushing  beauty  by  thy  side ; 
Thou  sat'st  while  reverend  Ocean  smiled, 
And  mirthful 'strains  the  hours  beguiled ; 
The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around, 
Nor  yet  thy  doom  was  fix'd,  nor  Jove  relentless 
frown'd. 


EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND  EURYALUS, 

A  Paraphrase  from  the  JEneid,,  Lib.  ix. 

NlSUS,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood, 
Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood ; 
Well  skilFd  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield, 
Or  pour  his  arrows  through  th'  embattled  field : 
From  Ida  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave, 
And  sought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  grave  ; 
To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunian  host 
With  him  Euryalus  sustains  the  post: 
No  lovelier  mien  adorn'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 
And  beardless  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant  boy ; 
Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life, 
As  yet  a  novice  in  the  martial  strife, 
Twas  his,  with  beauty,  valour's  gifts  to  share, 
A  soul  heroic,  as  his  form  was  fair  ; 
These  burn  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous  love, 
In  peace,  in  war  united,  still  they  move  ; 
Friendship  and  glory  form  their  joint  reward  : 
And,  now  combined,  they  hold  their  nightly  guard. 
'  What  God/  exclaimed  the  first,  '  instils  this 

fire? 

Or,  in  itself  a  God,  what  great  desire  ? 
My  labouring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  oppress'd, 
Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest  j 
The  love  of  fame  with  this  can  ill  accord, 
Be  't  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword. 
Seest  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim, 
Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lazy  limb  ? 
Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain, 
And  drowsy  silence  holds  her  sable  reign? 
Then  hear  my  thought : — In  deep  and  sullen  grief 
Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent  chiefj 
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Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prize  be  thine 
(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  the  fame  be  mine)  ; 
Were  this  decreed — beneath  yon  rising  mound, 
Methinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  found  ; 
Which  past,  I  speed  my  way  to  Pallas'  walls, 
And  lead  tineas  from  Evander's  halls/ 
With  equal  ardour  fired,  and  warlike  joy, 
His  glowing  friend  address'd  the  Dardan  boy, 
'  These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone  ? 
Must  all  the  fame,  the  peril  be  thine  own  ? 
Am  I  by  thee  despised,  and  left  afar, 
As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war  ? 
Not  thus  his  son  the  great  Opheltes  taught, 
Not  thus  my  sire  in  Argive  combats  fought; 
Not  thus,  when  Ilion  fell  by  heavenly  hate, 
I  tracked  jEneas  through  the  walks  of  fate  ; 
Thou  know'st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear, 
And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear ; 
Here  is  a  soul,  with  hope  immortal  burns, 
And  life,  ignoble  life,  for  glory  .spurns ; 
Fame,  fame,  is  cheaply  earn'd  by  fleeting  breath, 
The  price  of  honour  is  the  sleep  of  death/ 
Then  Nisus, — '  Calm  thy  bosom's  fond  alarms, 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms  ; 
I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus'  throne, 
More  dear  thy  worth  and  valour  than  my  own  ! 
So  may  I  triumph,  as  T  speak  the  truth, 
And  clasp  again  the  comrade  of  my  youth  ! 
But  should  I  fall ;  and  he  who  dares  advance 
Through  hostile  legions,  must  abide  by  chance ; 
If  some  Rutulian  arm,  with  adverse  blow, 
Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low; 
Live  thou,  such  beauties  I  would  fain  preserve, 
Thy  budding  years  a  lengthen'd  term  deserve ; 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be, 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me; 
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Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force, 
Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive  corse ; 
Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny, 
If  in  the  spoiler's  power  my  ashes  lie  ; 
Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb, 
To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalize  my  doom. 
Why  should  thy  doating  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep  ? 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  the  tempest's  fury  dared, 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  war's  deadly  peril  shared ; 
Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before, 
And  left  her  native,  for  the  Latian  shore.' 
'  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardour  of  my  soul,' 
Replied  Euryalus,  '  it  scorns  control ! 
Hence,  let  us  haste  ;' — their  brother  guards  arose, 
Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose  ; 
The  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  hope's  exulting  wing, 
Their  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  king. 

Now  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  stillness  ran, 
And  lull'd  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man ; 
Save  where  the  Dardan  leaders  nightly  hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  their  plans  unfold  ; 
On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed, 
On  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed  ; 
Each  leaned  upon  the  lance  he  well  could  wield, 
And  poised  with  easy  arm,  his  ancient  shield  ; 
When  Nisus,  and  his  friend,  their  leave  request 
To  offer  something  to  their  high  behest. 
With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawed  by  fear, 
The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear  ; 
lulus  greets  them  ;  at  his  kind  command, 
The  elder  first  address'd  the  hoary  band. 
With  patience/  (thus  Hyrtacides  began), 
'  Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  plan  j 
Where  yonder  beacon's  half  expiring  beam, 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquest  dream, 
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Nor  heed  that  we  a  secret  path  have  traced, 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed : 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke, 
Whose  shade  securely  our  design  will  cloak  ! 
If  you,  ye  chiefs,  and  fortune,  will  allow, 
Well  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain's  brow, 
Where  Pallas'  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight, 
Seen  o'er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night  : 
Then  shall  ./Eneas,  in  his  pride  return, 
While  hostile  matrons  raise  their  offspring's  urn  j 
And  Latian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead, 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero's  tread. 
Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way, 
Where  yonder  torrent's  devious  waters  stray ; 
Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream, 
The  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam.' 
Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  fam'd, 
Moved  by  the  speech,  Alethes  here  exclaim'd, 
'  Ye  parent  Gods  !  who  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy ; 
When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  ye  raise, 
Yours  is  the  godlike  act,  be  yours  the  praise ; 
In  gallant  youth,  my  fainting  hopes  revive, 
And  Ilion's  wonted  glories  still  survive.' 
Then,  in  his  warm  embrace  the  boys  he  press'd, 
And,  quivering,  strain'd  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 
With  tears  the  burning  cheek  of  each  bedew'd, 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew 'd ; 
'  What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prize 
Can  we  bestow,  which  you  may  not  despise  ? 
Our  deities  the  first  best  boon  have  given, 
Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven  ; 
What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth, 
Doubtless  await  such  young,  exalted  worth ; 
jEneas  and  Ascanius  shall  combine, 
To  yield  applause,  far,  far  surpassing  mine.' 
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lulus  then :  '  By  all  the  powers  above  I 

By  those  Penates,*  who  my  country  love  ; 

By  hoary  Vesta's  sacred  fane,  I  swear, 

My  hopes  are  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair  ! 

Restore  my  father  to  my  grateful  sight, 

And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight. 

Nisus !  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own, 

Saved  from  Arisba's  stately  domes  o'erthrown ; 

My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fatal  day, 

Nor  left  such  bowls,  an  Argive  robber's  prey ; 

Two  massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine, 

Two  talents  polish'd  from  the  glittering  mine ; 

An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave, 

While  yet  our  vessels  press'd  the  Punic  wave  ; 

But,  when  the  hostile  chiefs  at  length  bow  down, 

When  great  .(Eneas  wears  Hesperia's  crown, 

The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steed 

Which  Turnus  guides  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 

Are  thine  ;  no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  cast, 

I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past ; 

Nay  more,  twelve  slaves,  and  twice  six  captive 

dames, 

To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amorous  flames, 
And  all  the  realms,  which  now  the  Latins  sway, 
The  labours  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 
But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  years 
Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  reveres, 
Henceforth,  affection,  sweetly  thus  begun, 
Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one  ; 
Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine, 
Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design  ; 
Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thou  god-like  boy, 
In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  joy,' 

To  him  Euryalus,  '  no  day  shall  shame 
The  rising  glories  which  from  this  I  claim, 
*  Household  gods. 

Q 
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Fortune  may  favour,  or  the  skies  may  frown, 

But  valour,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 

Yet,  ere  from  hence  our  eager  steps  depart, 

One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart : 

My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line, 

Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine, 

Nor  Troy,  nor  king  Acestes'  realms  restrain 

Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  the  main  j 

Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears  above, 

A  bright  example  of  maternal  love. 

Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I  brave, 

Lest  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave, 

From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I  seek, 

No  fainting  mother's  lips  have  press'd  my  cheek  ; 

By  gloomy  night,  and  thy  right  hand  I  vow, 

Her  parting  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now  : 

Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  failing  age  sustain, 

In  thee  her  much -loved  child  may  live  again  j 

Her  dying  hours  with  pious  conduct  bless, 

Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress : 

So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame, 

To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame/ 

Struck  with  a  filial  care,  so  deeply  felt, 

In  tears  at  once  the  Trojan  warriors  melt ; 

Faster  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'erflow, 

Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  woe ; 

'  All  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,'  the  Prince  replied, 

*  Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  beside ; 

To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my  aim, 

Creusa's*  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame  : 

Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run, 

But  bless'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 

Now,  by  my  life,  my  sire's  most  sacred  oath, 

To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth, 

*  The  mother  of  lulus,  lost  on  the  night  when  Troy  was  takea. 
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All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  vow'd, 
If  thou  should'st  fall,  on  her  shall  be  bestow'd.' 
Thus  spoke  the  weeping  Prince,  then  forth  to  view 
A  gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew  j 
Lycaon's  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel. 
For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel  j 
A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lion's  spoil, 
Slain  'midst  the  forest,  in  the  hunter's  toil, 
Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows, 
And  old  Alethes'  casque  defends  his  brows ; 
Arm'd,  thence  they  go,  while  all  th'  assembled 

train, 

To  aid  their  cause,  implore  the  gods  in  vain. 
More  than  a  boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 
lulus  holds  amidst  the  chiefs  his  place, 
His  prayers  he  sends,  but  what  can  prayers  avail ! 
Lost  in  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale  ! 

The  trench  is  pass'd,  and,  favour'd  by  the  night, 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight ; 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o'er  ? 
Alas !  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more ! 
Chariots  and  bridles,  mix'd  with  arms  are  seen, 
And  flowing  flasks,  and  seatterM  troops  between  ; 
Bacchus  and  Mars,  to  rule  the  camp,  combine ; 
A  mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 
*  Now,'  cries  the  first, '  for  deeds  of  blood  prepare^ 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labour  share  j 
Here  lies  our  path,  lest  any  hand  arise, 
Watch  thou,  while  many  a  dreaming  chieftain  dies; 
I'll  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 
And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly  blow.' 
His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  repress'd, 
And  pierced  proud  Rhamnes  through  his  panting 

breast, 

Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  th'  incautious  king  reposed, 
Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  had  closed  j 
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To  Turnus  dear,  a  prophet,  and  a  prince, 
His  omens  more  than  augur's  skill  evince  : 
But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all, 
Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fall. 
Next  Remus'  armour-bearer,  hapless,  fell, 
And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell ; 
The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
Expires,  the  steel  his  severed  neck  divides ; 
And  last,  his  lord  is  numbered  with  the  dead, 
Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head ; 
From  the  swollen  veins  the  blackening  torrents 

pour, 

Stain'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
Young  Lamyrus  and  Lamus  next  expire, 
And  gay  Serranus,  fill'd  with  youthful  fire  ; 
Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  were  pass'd, 
Lull'd  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last ; 
Ah  !  happier  far,  had  he  the  morn  surveyed, 
And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  displayed. 

In  slaughtered  folds,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
His  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep ; 
'Mid  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night  he  prowls, 
With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls  ; 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams, 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came, 
But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name  ; 
His  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feel, 
Yet  wakeful  Rhaesus  sees,  the  threatening  steel ; 
His  coward  breast  behind  ajar  he  hides, 
And  vainly  in  the  weak  defence  confides ; 
Full  in  his  heart,  the  falchion  search'd  his  veins, 
The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  stains  ; 
Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they 

flow, 
One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
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Now,  where  Messapus  dwelt,  they  bend  their  way, 
Whose  fires  emit  a  faint  and  trembling  ray, 
There,  unconfined,  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed  ; 
Brave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  ai'm, 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm  : 
'  Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  pass'd, 
Full  foes  enough  to-night  have  breath'd  their  last ; 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn, 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  morn.7 

What  silver  arms,  with  various  arts  emboss'd, 
What  bowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  toss'd, 
They  leave  regardless ;  yet,  one  glittering  prize 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes  j 
The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes'  coursers  felt, 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden  belt ; 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn, 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieftain's  worn. 
Th'  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus'  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears  ; 
Then  from  the  tents  their  cautious  steps  they  bend, 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 

Just  at  this  hour,  a  band  of  Latian  horse 
To  Turnus'  camp  pursue  their  destined  course ; 
While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay, 
The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way  : 
Three  hundred  mail-clad  men  by  Volscens  led, 
To  Turnus,  with  their  master's  promise  sped  j 
Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls, 
When,  on  the  left,  a  light  reflection  falls, 
The  plunder'd  helmet,  through  the  waning  night, 
Sheds  forth  a  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright ; 
Volscens,  with  questions  loud,  the  pair  alarms, 
*  Stand,  stragglers  !  stand !  why  early  thus  in  arms  ? 
From  whence,  to  whom  ?'  he  meets  with  no  reply, 
Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly ; 
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The  thicket's  depth,  with  hurried- pace  they  tread, 
While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 

With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a  path  between, 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan,  scene  j 
Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede, 
The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead  ; 
But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest's  maze, 
To  where  Latinus'  steeds  in  safety  graze, 
Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 
On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend, 
'  O  God,  my  boy,'  he  cries, '  of  me  bereft, 
'  In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left !' 
Listening  he  runs — above  the  waving  trees, 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze ; 
The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around, 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 
Again  he  turns — of  footsteps  hear  the  noise, 
The  sound  elates — the  sight  his  hope  destroys  ; 
The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  surround, 
While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  con 
found  ; 

Him,  with  loud  shouts  the  furious  knights  pursue, 
Struggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  numbers 

dare  ? 

Ah  !  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share  ? 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay, 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey  ? 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give, 
Or  die  with  him,  for  whom  he  .wish'd  to  live ! 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high, 
On  Luna's  orb,  he  cast  his  frenzied  eye : 
'  Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star  ! 
Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  afar ! 
By  night,  Heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the  grove, 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign'st  to  rove  i 
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If  e'er  myself,  or  sire,  have  sought  to  grace 
Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  chase  ; 
Speed,  speed,  my  dart,  to  pierce  yon  vaunting 

crowd, 

To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud.' 
Thus  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung  ; 
Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon  sung  ; 
The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay, 
Transfix'd  his  heart,  and  stretchM  him  on  the  clay  : 
He  sohs,  he  dies, — the  troop  in  wild  amaze, 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  in  horror  gaze  ; 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Angus'  temples 

riven, 

A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven; 
Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes, 
Veil'd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldiers  fall, 
'  Thou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all.' 
Quick  from  the  sheath  his  naming  glaive  he  drew, 
And,  raging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew ; 
Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals, 
Forth,  forth,  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals; 
Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madness  rise, 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies : 
'Me,  me — your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone  ; 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own  ; 
Ye  starry  spheres !  thou  conscious  Heaven !  attest 
He  could  not — durst  not — lo  !  the  guile  confest, 
All,  all  was  mine, — his  early  fate  suspend, 
He  only  loved,  too  well,  his  hapless  friend ; 
Spare,  spare  ye  chiefs  !  from  him  your  rage  remove, 
His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was  love.' 
He  pray'd  in  vain ;  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored  ; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest, 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast ; 
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As  some  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents  the  air, 
Languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower, 
Declining  gently,  falls  a  fading  flower ; 
Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  head, 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle's  tide, 
Revenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  guide  j 
Volscens  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  host, 
Volscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade's  ghost ; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe, 
Rage  nerves  his  arm,  Fate  gleams  in  every  blow  ; 
In  vain,  beneath  unnumbered  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds ; 
Tn  viewless  circles  wheel'd  his  falchion  flies, 
Nor  quits  the  hero's  grasp,  till  Volscens  dies  ; 
Deep  in  his  throat,  its  end  the  weapon  found> 
The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  fond  affection  proved, 
•  Dying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  he  loved ; 
Then,  on  his  bosom,  sought  his  wonted  place, 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace ! 

Celestial  pair  !  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim, 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame  ! 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire, 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire  ; 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome  ! 
And  vanquish'd  millions  hail  their  empress,  Rome  ! 
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WHEN  fierce  conflicting  passions  urge 
The  breast  where  love  is  wont  to  glow, 

What  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  surge 
Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  woe  ? 
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The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame, 
Can  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more  •, 
The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame, 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  felt  before. 
But,  if  affection  gently  thrills 

The  soul,  by  purer  dreams  possest, 
The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  breast ; 
If  thus  thou  comest  in  disguise, 

Fair  Venus !  from  thy  native  heaven, 
What  heart  unfeeling  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  Gods  have  given  ? 
But  never  from  thy  golden  bow 

May  I  beneath  the  shaft  expire, 
Whose  creeping  venom,  sure  and  slow., 

Awakes  an  all-consuming  fire  ; 
Ye  racking  doubts  !  ye  jealous  fears  ! 

With  others  wage  internal  war  j 
Repentance  !  source  of  future  tears, 

From  me  be  ever  distant  far. 
May  no  distracting  thoughts  destroy 

The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love ! 
May  all  the  hours  be  winged  with  joy, 

Which  hover  faithful  hearts  above  ; 
Fair  Venus  !  on  thy  myrtle  shrine 

May  I  with  some  fond  lover  sigh, 
Whose  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  mine, 

With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die  ! 
My  native  soil !  beloved  before, 

Now  dearer  as  my  peaceful  home, 
Ne'er  may  I  quit  thy  rocky  shore, 

A  hapless,  banishM  wretch  to  roam ; 
This  very  day,  this  very  hour, 

May  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath, 
Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower ; 

A  doom  to  me  far  worse  than  death. 
Q2 
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Have  I  not  heard  the  exile's  sigh  ? 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear  ? 
Through  distant  climes  condemned  to  fly, 

A  pensive  weary  wanderer  here  ; 
Ah!  hapless  dame  !*  no  sire  bewails, 

No  friend  thy  wretched  fate  deplores, 
No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 

Thy  steps  within  a  stranger's  doors. 

Perish  the  fiend !  whose  iron  heart, 

To  fair  affection's  truth  unknown, 
Bids  her  he  fondly  loved  depart, 

Unpitied,  helpless,  and  alone ; 
Who  ne'er  unlocks  with  silver  keyt 

The  milder  treasures  of  his  soul, — 
May  such  a  friend  be  far  from  me, 

And  ocean's  storms  between  us  roll ! 

*  Medea,  who  accompanied  Jason  to  Corinth,  was  deserted 
by  him  for  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  that  city.  The  r.ho- 
rus,  from  which  this  is  taken,  here  addresses  Medea ;  though  a 
considerable  liberty  is  taken  with  the  original,  by  expanding  the 
idea,  as  also  in  some  other  parts  of  the  translation. 

t  The  original  is  '  KaOapav  uvot'favra  K\tJ3a  <(>pevS>v  ;' 
literally, «  disclosing  the  bright  key  of  the  mind.'' 
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THOUGHTS 

Suggested  by  a  College  Examination.* 
HIGH  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  his  peers, 
MAGNUS  his  ample  front  sublime  uprears  j 
Placed  on  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a  god, 
While  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod  j 
As  all  around,  still  wrapt  in  speechless  gloom, 
His  voice  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome ; 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
Unskill'd  to  plod  in  mathematic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid's  axioms  tried, 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside  ; 
Who,  scarcely  skill'd  an  English  line  to  pen, 
Scans  attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken ; 
What  though  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers  bled, 
When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead  ; 
When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance; 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France  ; 
Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charta, 
Yet  well  he  recollects  the  laws  of  Sparta ; 
Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgus  made, 
While  Blackstone  's  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid ; 
Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame, 
Of  Avon's  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name. 

Such  is  the  youth,  whose  scientific  pate 
Class-honours,  medals,  fellowships,  await  j 
Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prize, 
If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes. 

*  No  reflection  is  here  intended  against  the  person  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Magnus.  He  is  merely  represented  as  per 
forming  an  unavoidable  function  of  his  office :  indeed,  such  an 
attempt  could  only  recoil  upon  myself:  as  that  gentleman  is  now 
as  much  distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  and  the  dignified  pro 
priety  with  which  he  fills  his  situation,  as  he  was  in  his  younger 
days,  for  wit  and  conviviality. 
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But,  lo  !  no  common  orator  can  hope 

The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope ; 

Not  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 

TV  ATHENIAN'S  glowing  style,  or  Tully^s  fire. 

A  manner  clear  or  warm,  is  useless,  since 

We  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince  ; 

Be  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud, 

We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd : 

Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 

A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan  ; 

No  borrowed  grace  of  action  must  be  seen, 

The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean  ; 

Whilst  every  staring  Graduate  Avould  prate 

Against  what  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man  who  hopes  t'  obtain  the  promised  cup, 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up ; 
Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word, 
No  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard : 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest ; 
Who  speaks  the  fastest 's  sure  to  speak  the  best ; 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space, 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid, 
Linger  in  ease  in  Granta's  sluggish  shade  ; 
Where,  on  Cam's  sedgy  bank  supine  they  lie 
Unknown— unhonour'd  live — unwept-for  die  ; 
Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls, 
They  think  all  learning  fix'd  within  their  walls ; 
In  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise, 
All  modern  arts  affecting  to  despise  ;  [note, 

Yet  prizing  BENTLEY's,*BRUNK'S,*orPORSON'st 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote ; 

*  Celebrated  critics. 

t  The  present  Greek  professor  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
a  man  whose  powers  of  mind  and  writings  may  perhaps  justify 
their  preference. 
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Vain  as  their  honours,  heavy  as  their  ale, 
Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale  j 
To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel, 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  zeal. 
With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power, 
Whether  'tis  PlTT  or  P-TTY  rules  the  hour,* 
To  him  with  suppliant  smiles  they  bend  the  head, 
While  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spread. 
But  should  a  storm  o'erwhelm  him  with  disgrace, 
They  'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fill'd  his  place. 
Such  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures  guard, 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward  ; 
This  much,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to  say, 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  

Tu  semper  amoris 
Sis  memor,  et  cari  comitis  ne  abscedat  Imago. 

Valerius  Flaccus. 

FRIEND  of  my  youth !  when  young  we  roved, 
Like  striplings  muttially  beloved, 

With  Friendship's  purest  glow  ; 
The  bliss  which  wingM  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showers 

On  mortals  here  below. 
The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I've  known, 

When  distant  far  from  you ; 
Though  pain,  'tis  still  a  pleasing  pain, 
To  trace  those  da}Ts  and  hours  again, 

And  sigh  again,  adieu  ! 

*  Since  this  was  written  Lord  H.  P y  has  lost  his  place, 

and,  subsequently  (I  had  almost  said,  consequently),  the  honour 
of  representing  the  University ;  a  fact  so  glaring  requires  no 
comment. 
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My  pensive  memory  lingers  o'er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy'd  no  more, 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever : 
The  measure  of  our  youth  is  full, 
Life's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull, 

And  we  may  meet — ah  never  ! 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 

Two  streams  which  from  one  fountain  rise, 

Together  join'd  in  vain ; 
How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source/ 
Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course, 

Till  mingled  in  the  main. 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  woe, 
Though  near,  alas  !  distinctly  flow, 

Nor  mingle  as  before  : 
Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear, 
Till  death's  unfathom'd  gulph  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore. 

Our  souls,  my  friend !  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  beside, 

Now  flow  in  different  channels  j 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
'Tis  yours  to  mix  in  polish'd  courts, 

And  shine  in  Fashion's  annals. 

'Tis  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time, 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme, 

Without  the  aid  of  Reason  ; 
For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 
Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet, 

Nor  left  a  thought  to  seize  on. 

Poor  LITTLE,  sweet,  melodious  bard, 
Of  late  esteemed  it  monstrous  hard, 
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That  he  who  sang  before  all ; 
He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded, 
By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded. 

As  void  of  wit  and  moral.* 

And  yet,  while  Beauty's  praise  is  thine,  «• 

Harmonious  favourite  of  the  Nine, 

Repine  not  at  thy  lot  j 
Thy  soothing  lays  may  still  be  read, 
When  Persecution's  arm  is  dead, 

And  critics  are  forgot. 

Still  I  must  yield  those  worthies  merit, 
Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit, 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them  j 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next, 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vext, 

I  really  will  not  fight  them.t 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well, 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginner ; 
He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen, 
Ere  thirty,  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  very  harden'd  sinner. 

Now 1  must  return  to  you, 

And  sure  apologies  are  due, 

Accept  then  my  concession  ; 

In  truth,  dear ,  in  fancy's  flight, 

I  soar  along  from  left  to  right, 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

*  These  stanzas  were  written  soon  after  the  appearance  of  a 
severe  critique  in  a  northern  review,  on  a  new  publication  of 
the  British  Anacreon. 

t  A  bard  (Horesco  referens)  defied  his  reviewer  to  mortal 
combat :  if  thig  example  becomes  prevalent,  our  periodical  cen 
sors  must  be  dipp'd  in  the  river  Styx,  for  what  else  can  secure 
them  from  the  numerous  host  of  their  enraged  assailants  ? 
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I  think  I  said,  'twould  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state, — 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you ; 
And  should  a  noble  monarch  reign, 
You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain, 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 
Yet  since  in  danger  courts  abound, 
Where  specious  rivals  glitter  round, 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  you  ; 
And  grant  your  love  or  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care, 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you. 
Not  for  a  moment  may  you  stray 
From  Truth's  secure  unerring  way, 

May  no  delights  decoy  ; 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move, 
Your  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love, 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy. 
Oh  !  if  you  wish  that  happiness 
Your  coming  days  and  years  may  bless, 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow ; 
Be  still,  as  you  were  wont  to  be, 
Spotless  as  you've  been  known  to  me, — 

Be  still  as  you  are  now. 
And  though  some  trifling  share  of  praise, 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days, 

To  me  were  doubly  dear : 
Whilst  blessing  your  beloved  name, 
I'd  waive  at  one  a  Poet's  fame, 

To  prove  a  Prophet  here, 
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OH  !  could  LE  SAGE'S*  demon's  gift 

Be  realized  at  my  desire  ; 
This  night  my  trembling  form  he'd  lift 

To  place  it  on  St.  Mary's  spire. 
Then  would,  unroof  'd,  old  Granta's  halls 

Pedantic  inmates  full  display  ; 
Fellows,  who  dream  on  lawn,  or  stalls, 

The  price  of  venal  votes  to  pay. 
Then  would  I  view  each  rival  wight, 

P-tty  and  P-lm  —  s  —  n  survey  ; 
Who  canvas  there,  with  all  their  might, 

Against  the  next  elective  day. 
Lo  !  candidates  and  voters  lie 

All  lull'd  in  sleep,  a  goodly  number  ! 
A  race  renown'd  for  piety, 

Whose  conscience  won't  disturb  their  slumber. 
Lord  H  -  f  indeed,  may  not  demur, 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men  ; 
They  know  preferment  can  occur 

But  very  seldom,  now  and  then. 
They  know  the  chancellor  has  got 

Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal  ; 
Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot, 

And,  therefore,  smiles  on  his  proposal. 
Now,  from  the  soporific  scene 

I'll  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later, 
To  view  unheeded,  and  unseen, 

The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

*  The  Diable  Boiteux  of  Le  Sage,  where  Asmodens,  the  de 
mon,  places  Don  Cleofas  on  an  elevated  situation,  and  unroof* 
the  houses  for  inspection. 
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There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp, 

The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp, 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 
He  surely  well  deserves  to  gain  them, 

With  all  the  honours  of  his  college, 
Who,  striving  hardly  to  obtain  them, 

Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge: 
Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest, 

To  scan  precisely  metres  attic ; 
Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast, 

In  solving  problems  mathematic : 
Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Sele,* 

Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle  ; 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal, 

In  barbarous  Latint  doomed  to  wrangle . 
Renouncing  every  pleasing  page, 

From  authors  of  historic  use ; 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage, 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse.t 
Still  harmless  are  these  occupations, 

That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 
Compared  with  other  recreations, 

Which  bring  together  the  imprudent, 
Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight, 

When  vice  and  infamy  combine  ; 
When  drunkenness  and  dice  invite, 

As  every  sense  is  steep'd  in  wine. 

*  Sele's  publication  on  Greek  Metres  displays  considerable 
talent  and  ingenuity,  but,  as  might  be  expected  iu  so  difficult  a 
work,  is  not  remarkable  for  accuracy. 

t  The  Latin  of  the  schools  of  the  canine  species,  and  not  very 
intelligible. 

t  The  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  square  of  the  hypo- 
thenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  aright- 
angled  triangle. 
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Not  so  the  methodistic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay ; 
In  humble  attitude  they  sue, 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray  : 

Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit, 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial, 
Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 

Of  all  their  boasted  self-denial. 

— 'Tis  morn :  from  these  I  turn  my  sight ; 

What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye  ? 
A  numerous  crowd,  arrayed  in  white,* 

Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings  in  air  the  chapel  bell ; 

Tis  hush'd : — what  sounds  are  these  I  hear? 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 

Rolls  deeply  on  the  listening  ear. 

To  this  is  join'd  the  sacred  song, 
The  royal  minstrel's  hallowM  strain ; 

Though  lie  who  hears  the  music  long, 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused, 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners; 

All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him, 

To  us  his  Psalms  had  ne'er  descended, — 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em. 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken 
By  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order, 

Were  asked  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken, 
On  Babylonian's  river's  border. 

*  On  a  saint's  day,  the  students  \?ear  surplices  in  chapel. 
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Oh !  had  they  sung  in  notes  like  these, 

Inspired  by  stratagem,  or  fear : 
They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease, 

The  devil  a  soul  had  stay'd  to  hear. 
But,  if  I  scribble  longer  now, 

The  deuce  a  soul  will  stay  to  read ; 
My  pen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low, 

Tis  almost  time  to  stop,  indeed. 
Therefore,  farewell,  old  GRANTA'S  spires, 

No  more,  like  Cleofas,  I  fly, 
No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  inspires, 

The  reader  's  tired,  and  so  am  I. 

LACHIN  Y.  GAIR. 

Lathin  y.  Gair,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Erse,  Loch  na 
Varr,  towers  proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  Northern  Highlands, 
near  Invercanld.  One  of  our  modern  tourists  mentions  it  as  the 
highest  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain  ;  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  picturesque,  amongst 
our  '  Caledonian  Alps.'  Its  appearance  is  of  a  dusky  hue,  but 
the  summit  is  the  seat  of  eternal  snows.  Near  Lachin  y.  Gair, 
I  spent  some  of  the  early  part  of  my  life,  the  recollection  oi 
which  has  given  birth  to  the  following  stanzas. 

AWAY,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses, 

In  you,  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove  ; 
Restore  me  the  rocks  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love: 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains, 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war, 
Though  cataracts  f  o am  'ste ad  of  smo oth  fl  ow ing  f oun- 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr.  [tains, 
Ah !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wandered, 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid;* 
Oa  chieftain's  long  perish' d  my  memory  ponderM, 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-cover'd  glad^ 

*  This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced plad,the  proper  pronun 
ciation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is  known  by  the  orthography. 
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I  sought  not  my  home  titf  the  day's  dying  glory 
Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star  j 

For, fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

'  Shades  of  the  dead!  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale?' 
Surely,  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices,  [vale  : 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland 
Round  Loch  na  Garr,  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car ; 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  Fathers, 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

*  111  starr'd,*  though  brave,  did  no  vision's  fore 
boding, 

Tell  you  that  Fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  1' 
Ah !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,t 

Victory  crownM  not  your  fall  with  applause  ; 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthly  slumber, 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar,f 
The  pibroch^  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Years  have  roll'd  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  you, 
Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again; 

Nature  of  verdure  and  flow'rs  has  bereft  you, 
Yet,  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain  : 

*  I  allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  'the  Gordon's,' 
many  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  This  branch  was  nearly 
allied  by  blood,  as  well  as  attachment,  to  the  Stuarts.  George, 
the  second  Earl  of  Huntley,  married  the  Princess  Annabella 
Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland  :  by  her  he  left 
four  sons :  the  third,  Sir  William  Gordon,  I  have  the  honour  to 
claim  as  one  of  my  progenitors. 

t  Whether  any  perished  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  I  am  not 
certain;  but,  as  many  fell  in  the  insurrection,  I  have  used  the 
iiame  of  the  principal  action,  '  pars  pro  toto.' 

t  A  tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called ;  there  is  also  a  Castle 
of  Braemar.  §  The  bagpipe. 
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England !  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic, 
To  one  who  has  roved  on  the  mountains  afar  ; 

Oh !  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic, 
The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Lochna  Garr. 

TO  ROMANCE. 
PARENT  of  golden  di-eams,  Romance  ! 

Auspicious  Queen  of  childish  joys, 
Who  lead'st  along,  in  airy  dance, 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys ; 
At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth : 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round, 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those,  of  Truth. 
And  yet,  'tis  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul, 
Where  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems, 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll ; 
While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reign, 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue, 
When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain, 

And  even  woman's  smiles  are  true. 
And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name, 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend  ? 
Nor  find  a  Sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  Pylades*  in  every  friend  : 
But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  air 
To  mingling  bands  of  fairy  elves ; 
Confess  that  woman's  false  as  fair, 

And  friends  have  feeling  for — themselves. 
*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Pylades  was  the  compa 
nion  of  Orestes,  and  a  partner  in  one  of  those  friendships  which, 
with  those  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  Damon 
and  Pythias,  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  remarkable 
instances  of  attachments,  which  in  all  probability  never  existed 
beyond  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  the  page  of  an  historian,  or 
modern  novelist. 
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With  shame,  I  own,  I've  felt  thy  sway, 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er, 
No  more  thy  precepts  I  obey, 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar : 
Fond  fool!  to  love  a  sparkling  eye, 

And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear ; 
To  trust  a  passing  wanton's  sigh, 

And  melt  beneath  a  wanton's  tear! 
Romance  !  disgusted  with  deceit, 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  fly, 
Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat, 

And  sickly  Sensibility  j 
Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 

For  any  pangs  excepting  thine  j 
Who  turns  aside  from  real  woe, 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 
Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown'd,  array'd  in  weeds, 
Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh, 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds ; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir, 

To  mourn  a  swain  for  ever  gone, 
Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  lire, 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne. 
Ye  genial  Nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 

On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow ; 
Whose  bosoms  heav»  with  fancied  fears, 

With  fancied  flames  and  phrenzy  glow ; 
Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name, 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  train  ? 
An  infant  Bard  at  least  may  claim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 
Adieu,  fond  race  !  a  long  adieu ! 

The  hour  of  fate  is  hovering  nigh; 
E'en  now  the  gulph  appears  in  view, 

Where  unlamented  you  must  lie. 
R 
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Oblivion's  blackening  lake  is  seen, 
Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather, 

Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 
Alas  !  must  perish  altogether. 

ELEGY  ON  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.* 

It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone !  they  roll  before  me 
with  all  their  deeds.  Ossian. 

NEWSTEAD  !  fast  falling,  once  resplendent  dome  ! 

Religion's  shrine !  repentant  HENRY'st  pride ! 
Of  warriors, monks,  and  dames  the  cloistered  tomb; 

-Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide. 
Hail  to  thy  pile !  more  honour'd  in  thy  fall 

Than  modern  mansions  in  their  pillar'd  state ; 
Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall, 

Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fate. 
No  mail-clad  serfs}:  obedient  to  their  lord, 

In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross$  demand ; 
Or  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  board, 

Their  chief's  retainers,  an  immortal  band. 
Else  might  inspiring  Fancy's  magic  eye 

Retrace  their  progress  through  the  lapse  of  time, 
Marking  each  ardent  youth,  ordain'd  to  die 

A  votive  pilgrim  in  Judea's  clime. 
But  not  from  thee,  dark  pile !  departs  the  chief, 

His  feudal  realm  in  other  regions  lay ; 
In  thee,  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief, 

Retiring  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day. 

*  As  one  poem  on  this  subject  is  printed  in  the  beginning, 
the  author  had,  originally,  no  intention  of  inserting  the  follow 
ing  :  it  is  now  added  at  the  particular  request  of  some  friends. 

t  Henry  II.  founded  Newstead  soon  after  the  murder  of  Tho 
mas  a  Beckett. 

t  This  word  is  used  by  Walter  Scott,  in  his  poem,  '  The  WiW 
Huntsman :'  synonymous  with  vassal. 

§  The  red  cross  was  the  badge  of  the  crusaders. 
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Yes,  in  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound 

The  monk  abjured  a  -world  he  ne'er  could  view ; 
Or  blood-stain'd  guilt  repenting  solace  found, 

Or  innocence  from  stern  oppression  flew. 
A  monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise, 

Where  Sherwood's  outlaws  once  were  wont  to 

prowl, 
And  Superstition's  crimes,  of  various  dyes, 

Sought  shelter  in  the  priest's  protecting  cowl. 
Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky  dew, 

The  humid  pall  of  life-extinguish'd  clay, 
In  sainted  fame  the  sacred  fathers  grew, 

Nor  raised  their  pious  voices,  but  to  pray. 
Where  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  extend, 

Soon  as  the  gloaming*  spreads  her  waning  shade; 
The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend, 

Or  matin  orisons  to  Maryt  paid. 
Years  roll  on  years ;  to  ages,  ages  yield  ; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a  line  succeed  : 
Religion's  charter,  their  protecting  shield, 

Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 
One  holy  HENRY:}:  reared  the  gothic  walls, 

And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace  j 
Another  HENRY  the  kind  gift  recals, 

And  bids  devotion's  hallow'd  echoes  cease. 
Vain  is  each  threat,  or  supplicating  prayer, 

He  drives  them  exiles  from  their  blest  abode, 
To  roam  a  dreary  world,  in  deep  despair, 

No  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge,  but  their  God. 

*  As  '  gloaming,'  the  Scottish  word  for  twilight,'  is  far  more 
poetical,  and  has  been  recommended  by  many  eminent  literary 
men,  particularly  by  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  Letters  to  Burns,  I  have 
ventured  to  use  it  on  account  of  its  harmony. 

•f  The  priory  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

t  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VIII.  bestowed 
Newstead  Abbey  on  Sir  John  Byroo. 
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Hark !  how  the  hall,  resounding  to  the  strain, 

Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din  ! 
The  heralds  of  a  warrior's  haughty  reign, 

High  crested  banners,  wave  thy  walls  within. 
Of  changing  sentinels,  the  distant  hum, 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnish'd  arms, 
The  braying  trumpet,  and  the  hoarser  drum, 

Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms. 
An  abbey  once,  a  regal  fortress*  nov, 

Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powers  ; 
War's  dread  machines  o'erhang  thy  threatening 
brow, 

And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers. 
Ah  vain  defence  !  the  hostile  traitor's  siege, 

Though  oft  repulsed  by  guile,  o'ercomes  the  brave ; 
His  thronging  foes  oppress  the  faithful  liege, 

Rebellion's  reeking  standards  o'er  him  wave. 
Not  unavenged,  the  raging  Baron  yields, 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple  plain, 
Unconquer'd  still,  his  falchion  there  he  wields, 

And  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 
Still  in  that  hour,  the  warrior  wished  to  screw 

Self-gather'd  laurels  on  a  self-sought  grave ; 
But  Charles'  protecting  genius  hither  flew, 

The  monarch's  friend,  the  monarch's  hope  to 

save. 

Trembling,  she  snatch'd  himf  from  th'  unequal 
strife, 

In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel ; 

*  Newstead  sustained  a  considerable  siege  in  tiie  war  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 

t  Lord  Byron,  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  held  high  com 
mands  in  the  royal  army;  the  former  was  general  in  chief,  in 
Ireland,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  governor  to  James,  Duke 
of  York,  afterward  the  unhappy  James  II.  The  latter  ha<l  a 
principal  share  in  mar.y  actions. — Vide  Clarendon,  Hume,  Sec, 
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For  nobler  combats,  here,  reserved  his  life, 

To  lead  the  band  where  god-like  FALKLAND*  fell. 

From  thee,  poor  pile  !  to  lawless  plunder  given, 
While  dying  groans  their  painful  requiem  sound, 

Far  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven, 
Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

There  many  a  pale  and  ruthless  robber's  corse, 

Noisome  and  ghast,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod ; 
O'er  mingling  man,  and  horse  commix'd  with  horse, 

Corruption's  heap,  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 
Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o'er- 
spread, 

RansackM,  resign,  perforce,  their  mortal  mould  ; 
From  ruffian  fangs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead, 

Raked  from  repose,  in  search  for  buried  gold. 
Hush'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre, 

The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death ; 
No  more  he  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  fire, 

Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length,  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey, 

Retire,  the  clamour  of  the  fight  is  o'er  ; 
Silence  again  resumes  her  awful  sway, 

And  sable  horror  guards  the  massy  door. 
Here  desolation  holds  her  dreary  court, 

What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign  ! 
Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omenM  birds  resort, 

To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  holy  fane. 
Soon  a  new  morn's  restoring  beams  dispel 

The  clouds  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies  ; 
The  fierce  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell, 

And  Nature  triumphs,  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

*  Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Visconnt  Falkland,  the  most  accomplished 
man  of  his  age,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Neuberry,  charging 
in  the  ranks  of  Lord  Byron's  regiment  of  cavalry. 
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With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans, 

Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  labouring  breath  j 
Earth  shudders  as  her  cave  receives  his  bones, 

Loathing*  the  offering  of  so  dark  a  death. 
The  legal  rulert  now  resumes  the  helm, 

He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  of  state ; 
Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peaceful  realm, 

And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  hate. 
The  gloomy  tenants,  Newstead !  of  thy  cells, 

Howling,  resign  their  violated  nest ; 
Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells, 

Enjoy'd,  from  absence,  with  enraptured  zest. 
Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale, 

Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  lord's  return  j 
Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  vale, 

And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn. 
A  thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float, 

Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o'er  the  trees ; 
And  hark !  the  horns  proclaim  a.  mellow  note, 

The  hunter's  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  breeze. 
Beneath  their  coursers'  hoofs  the  vallies  shake, 

What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chase ! 
The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  lake, 

Exulting  shouts  announce  the  finisb/d  race. 
Ah  happy  days  !  too  happy  to  endure, 

Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefathers  knewj 
No  splendid  vices  glitter'd  to  allure, 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 

*  This  is  an  historical  fact ;  a  violent  tempest  occurred  im 
mediately  subsequent  to  the  death  or  interment  of  Cromwell, 
which  occasioned  many  disputes  between  the  partizans  and  the 
cavaliers;  botlynterpreted  the  circumstance  into  Divine  inter 
position,  but  whether  as  approbation  or  condemnation,  we  leave 
to  the  casuists  of  that  age  to  decide ;  I  have  made  such  use  of 
the  occurrence  as  suited  the  subject  of  my  poem, 
t  Charles  II. 
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From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed, 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  uprears  his  dart, 
Another  chief  impels  the  foaming  steed, 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart. 
Newstead !  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine ! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay ; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  its  sway. 
Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray  worn  towers  ; 
Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep  j 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers  ; 
These,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to 

weep. 
Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret, 

CherishM  affection  only  bids  them  flow  ; 
Pride,  Hope,  and  Love,  forbid  him  to  forget, 

But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassioned  glow. 
Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes, 
Or  gewgaw  grottos  of  the  vainly  great  j 
Yet  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 

Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fate. 
Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine, 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray  ; 
Hours,  splendid  as  the  past,  may  still  be  thine, 
And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day. 


THE 

DEATH  OF  CALMAR  AND  ORLA. 

An  imitation  of  Macpher son's  Ossian.* 
DEAR  are  the  days  of  youth  !  Age  dwells  on  their 
remembrance  through  the  mist  of  time.  In  the  twi 
light,  he  recals  the  sunny  hours  of  morn.  He  lifts 
kis  spear  with  trembling  hand.  'Not  thus  feebly 
did  I  raise  the  steel  before  my  fathers  !'  Past  is  the 
race  of  heroes  !  but  their  fame  rises  on  the  harp  ; 
their  souls  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind !  they  hear 
the  sound  through  the  sighs  of  the  storm  ;  and  re 
joice  in  their  hall  of  clouds !  Such  is  Calmar.  The 
gray  stone  marks  his  narrow  house.  He  looks  down 
from  eddying  tempests;  he  rolls  his  form  in  the 
whirlwind,  and  hovers  on  the  blast  of  the  mountain. 

In  Morven  dwelt  the  chief ;  a  beam  of  war  to 
Fingal.  His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in  blood ; 
Lochlin's  sons  had  fled  before  his  angry  spear  :  but 
mild  was  the  eye  of  Calmar ;  soft  was  the  flow  of 
his  yellow  locks ;  they  streamed  like  the  meteor  of 
the  night.  No  maid  was  the  sigh  of  his  soul ;  his 
thoughts  were  given  to  friendship,  to  dark-haired 
Orla,  destroyer  of  heroes !  Equal  were  their  swords 
in  battle  ;  but  fierce  was  the  pride  of  Orla  :  gentle 
alone  to  Calmar.  Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cave 
of  Oithona. 

From  Lochlin,  Swaran  bounded  over  the  blue 
waves.  Erin's  sons  fell  beneath  his  might.  Fingal 
roused  his  chiefs  to  combat.  Their  ships  cover  the 
ocean !  Their  hosts  throng  on  the  green  hills.  They 
come  to  the  aid  of  Erin. 

Night  rose  in  clouds.     Darkness  veils  the  armies. 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  story,  though  con. 
siderably  varied  in  the  catastrophe,  is  taken  from  <  Nisiis  and 
Euryalus,'  of  which  episode  a  translation  is  already  given  in 
the  present  volume. 
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But  the  blazing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  The 
sous  of  Lochlin  slept ;  their  dreams  were  of  blood. 
They  lift  the  spear,  in  thought,  and  Fingal  flies. 
Not  so  the  host  of  Morven.  To  watch  was  the  post 
of  Orla.  Calmar  stood  by  his  side.  Their  spears 
were  in  their  hands.  Fingal  called  his  chiefs  :  they 
stood  around.  The  king  was  in  the  midst.  Gray 
were  his  locks,  but  strong  was  the  arm  of  the  king. 
Age  withered  not  his  powers.  '  Sons  of  Morven/ 
said  the  hero, '  to-morrow  we  meet  the  foe;  but  where 
is  Cuthullin,  the  shield  of  Erin  ?  He  rests  in  the 
halls  of  Tura ;  he  knows  not  of  our  coming.  Who 
will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the  hero,  and  call 
the  chief  to  arms.  The  path  is  by  the  swords  of 
foes,  but  many  are  my  heroes.  They  are  thunder 
bolts  of  war.  Speak,  ye  chiefs  !  Who  will  arise  ?' 
'  Son  of  Trenmor  !  mine  be  the  deed,'  said  dark- 
haired  Orla,  '  and  mine  alone.  What  is  death  to 
me?  I  love  the  sleep  of  the  mighty :  but  little  is  the 
danger.  The  sons  of  Lochlin  dream.  I  will  seek 
car-borne  Cuthullin.  If  I  fall,  raise  the  song  of 
bards;  and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  Lubar/—  'And 
shalt  thou  fall  alone?'  said  fair-haired  Calmar. 
'  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  friend  afar  ?  Chief  of  Oithona ! 
not  feeble  is  my  arm  in  fight.  Could  I  see  thee  die, 
and  not  lift  the  spear  ?  No,  Orla !  ours  has  been  the 
chase  of  the  roebuck,  and  the  feast  of  shells  j  ours 
be  the  path  of  danger.  Ours  has  been  the  cave  of 
Oithona  ;  ours  be  the  narrow  dwelling  on  the  banks 
of  Lubar.'  'Calmar/ said  the  chief  of  Oithona, 
'why  should  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened  in  the  dust 
of  Erin?  Let  me  fall  alone.  My  father  dwells  in  his 
hall  of  air :  he  will  rejoice  in  his  boy  ;  but  the  blue- 
eyed  Mora  spreads  the  feast  for  her  son  in  Morven. 
She  listens  to  the  steps  of  the  hunter  on  the  heath, 
and  thinks  it  is  the  tread  of  Calmar.  Let  her  not  sav 
R  2 
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"  Calmar  has  fallen  by  the  steel  of  Lochlin :  he  died 
with  gloomy  Orla;  the  chief  of  the  dark  brow/' 
Why  should  tears  dim  the  azure  eye  of  Mora?  Why 
should  her  voice  curse  Orla,  the  destroyer  of  Calmar? 
Live,  Calmar.  Live  to  raise  my  stone  of  moss ;  live 
to  revenge  me  in  the  blood  of  Lochlin.  Join  the 
song  of  bards  above  my  grave.  Sweet  will  be  the 
song  of  death  to  Orla,  from  the  voice  of  Calmar. 
My  ghost  shall  smile  on  the  notes  of  praise/  '  Or 
la  !'  said  the  son  of  Mora,  '  could  I  raise  the  song 
of  death  to  my  friend  ?  Could  1  give  his  fame  to  the 
winds?  No,  my  heart  would  speak  in  sighs;  faint 
and  broken  are  the  sounds  of  sorrow.  Orla  !  our 
souls  shall  hear  the  song  together.  One  cloud 
shall  be  ours  on  high  ;  the  bards  will  mingle  the 
names  of  Orla  and  Calmar/ 

They  quit  the  circle  of  the  chiefs.  Their  steps 
are  to  the  host  of  Lochlin.  The  dying  blaze  of 
oak  dim  twinkles  through  the  night.  The  northern 
star  points  the  path  to  Tura.  .Swaran,  the  king, 
rests  on  his  lonely  hill.  Here  the  troops  are  mixed ; 
they  frown  in  sleep  ;  their  shields  beneath  their 
heads ;  their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps ; 
the  fires  are  faint,  their  embers  fail  in  smoke  ;  all 
is  hushed,  but  the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks  above. 
Lightly  wheel  the  heroes  through  the  slumbering 
band  ;  half  the  journey  is  past,  when  Mathon,  rest 
ing  on  his  shield,  meets  the  eye  of  Orla.  It  rolls 
in  flame,  and  glistens  through  the  shade :  his  spear 
is  raised  on  high.  '  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  brow, 
chief  of  Oithona  ?'  said  fair-haired  Calmar,  '  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  foes.  Is  this  a  time  for  delay  f 
'  It  is  a  time  for  vengeance,'  said  Oria,  of  the 
gloomy  brow.  'Mathon  of  Lochlin  sleeps:  seest 
thou  his  spear?  Its  point  is  dim  with  the  gore  of 
my  father.  The  blood  of  Mathon  shall  reek  on 
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mine ;  but  shall  I  slay  him  sleeping,  son  of  Mora  ! 
No  \  he  shall  feel  his  wound  ;  my  fame  shall  not 
soar  on  the  blood  of  slumber  :  rise,  Mathon !  rise  ! 
the  son  of  Connal  calls,  thy  life  is  his ;  rise  to  com 
bat/  Mathon  smarts  from  sleep  ;  but  did  he  rise 
alone?  No:  the  gathering  chiefs  bound  on  the 
plain.  Fly,  Calmar  !  fly !'  said  dark-haired  Orla, 
Mathon  is  mine;  I  shall  die  in  joy,  but  Lochlin 
crowds  around ;  fly  through  the  shade  of  night.' 
Orla  turns,  the  heim  of  Mathon  is  cleft;  his  shield 
falls  from  his  arm  :  he  shudders  in  his  blood.  He 
rolls  by  the  side  of  the  blazing  oak  :  Strumon  sees 
him  fall :  his  wrath  rises  ;  his  weapon  glitters  on 
the  head  of  Orla :  but  a  spear  pierced  his  eye, 
his  brain  gushes  through  the  wound,  and  foams  on 
the  spear  of  Calmar.  As  roll  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  on  two  mighty  barks  of  the  north,  so  pour 
the  men  of  Lochlin  on  the  chiefs.  As,  breaking  the 
surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of  the  north, 
so  rise  the  chiefs  of  Morven  on  the  scattered  crests 
of  Lochlin.  The  din  of  arms  came  to  the  ear  of 
Fingal.  He  strikes  his  shield ;  his  sons  throng 
around ;  the  people  pour  along  the  heath ;  Ryno 
bounds  in  joy.  Ossian  stalks  in  his  arms;  Oscar 
shakes  the  spear ;  the  eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on 
the  wind.  Dreadful  is  the  clang  of  death !  many 
are  the  widows  of  Lochlin  ;  Morven  prevails  in  its 
strength. 

Morn  glimmers  on  the  hills  ;  no  living  foe  is  seen; 
but  the  sleepers  are  many  ;  grim  they  lie  on  Erin. 
The  breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks ;  yet  they  do 
not  awake.  The  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o'er  the  breast  of  a 
chief?  bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they 
mingle  with  the  dark  hair  of  his  friend.  'Tis  Cal 
mar  ;  he  lies  on  the  bosom  of  Orla.  Theirs  is  one 
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stream  of  blood.  Fierce  is  the  look  of  the  gloomy 
Orla.  He  breathes  nof,  but  his  eye  is  still  a  flame. 
It  glares  in  death  unclosed.  His  hand  is  grasped 
in  Calmar's ;  but  Calmar  lives  !  he  lives,  though 
low.  '  Rise/  said  the  king, '  rise,  son  of  Mora ;  'tis 
mine  to  heal  the,  wounds  of  heroes.  Calmar  may 
yet  bound  on  the  hills  of  Morven/ 

'  Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of 
Morven  with  Orla/  said  the  hero.  '  What  were 
the  chase  to  me  alone?  "Who  would  share  the  spoils 
of  battle  with  Calinar?  Orla  is  at  rest !  Rough  was 
thy  soul,  Orla !  yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of  morn. 
It  glared  on  others,  in  lightning ;  to  me,  a  silver 
beam  of  night.  Bear  my  sword  to  blue-eyed  Mora  j 
let  it  hang  in  my  empty  hall.  It  is  not  pure  from 
blood :  but  it  could  not  save  Orla.  Lay  me  with 
my  friend  :  raise  the  song  when  I  am  dark  ! 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.     Four 

gray  stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla  and  Calmar. 

When  Swaran  was  bound,  our  sails  rose  on  the 

blue  waves.    The  winds  gave  our' barks  to  Morven, 

The  bards  raised  the  song. 

*  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds  ?  Whose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempests  ? 
his  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder ;  'tis  Orla  !  the  brown 
chief  of  Oithona.  He  was  unmatched  in  war.  Peace 
to  thy  soul,  Orla !  thy  fame  will  not  perish.  Nor 
thine,  Calmar!  lovely  wast  thou,  son  of  blue-eyed 
Mora !  but  not  harmless  was  thy  sword.  It  hangs 
in  thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of  Lochlin  shriek  around 
its  steel.  Hear  thy  praise,  Calmar !  It  dwells  on 
the  voice  of  the  mighty.  Thy  name  shakes  on  the 
echoes  of  Morven.  Then  raise  thy  fair  locks,  Son 
of  Mora.  Spread  them  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow ; 
and  smile  through  the  tears  of  the  storm.* 
»  I  fear  Laing's  late  edition  has  completely  overthrown  every 
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Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico.— Hor.  £• 
DEAR  L ,  in  this  sequester'd  scene, 

While  all  around  in  slumber  lie, 
The  joyous  days  which  ours  have  been, 

Come  rolling  fresh  on  fancy's  eye  ; 
Thus  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm, 
While  clouds  the  darken'd  noon  deform, 
Yon  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 
I  hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow ; 
Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace, 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 
Ah  !  though  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  days  may  come  again  j 
Or,  if  in  melancholy  mood, 
Some  lurking  envious  fear  intrude, 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought, 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 
I  crush  the  fiend  with  malice  fraught, 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme  ; 
Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace, 

In  Granta's  vale,  the  pedant's  lore, 
Nor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before ; 
Though  youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinion, 
And  manhood  claims  his  stern  dominion, 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 
But  yield  some  hours  of  sober  joy. 

hope  that  Macpherson's  Ossiau  might  prove  the  translation  of 
a  series  of  Poems,  complete  in  themselves  ;  but,  while  the  im 
posture  is  discovered,  the  merit  of  the  work  remains  undisputed, 
though  not  without  faults,  particularly,  in  some  parts,  turgid 
and  bombastic  diction.— The  present  humble  imitation  will  be 
pardoned  by  the  admirers  of  the  original,  as  an  attempt,  how 
ever  inferior,  which  evinces  an  attachment  to  their  favourite 
author. 
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Yes,  I  will  hope  that  Time's  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  spring: 
But,  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers, 
Which  bloom  among  the  fairy  bowers, 
Where  smiling  youth  delights  to  dwell, 
And  hearts  with  early  rapture  swell ; 
If  frowning  age,  with  cold  control, 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul, 
Congeals  the  tear  in  Pity's  eye, 
Or  checks  the  sympathetic  sigh, 
Or  hears,  unmoved,  Misfortune's  groan, 
And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone  : 
Oh !  may  my  bosom  never  learn 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedless  flow, 
Still,  still  despise  the  censor  stern, 

But  ne'er  forget  another's  woe. 
•  Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O'er  which  remembrance  yet  delays, 
Still  may  I  rove,  untutor'd,  wild, 
And,  even  in  age,  at  heart  a  child. 
Though  now  on  airy  visions  borne , 

To  you  my  soul  is  still  the  same, 
Oft  has  it  been  my  fate  to  mourn, 

And  all  my  former  joys  are  tame ; 
But,  hence  !  ye  hours  of  sable  hue, 

Your  frowns  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o'er, 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

I'll  think  upon  your  shade  no  more  j 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwinds'  rage  is  past, 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose  ; 
We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast, 

When  lull'd  by  zephyr  to  repose. 
Full  often  has  my  infant  Muse 

Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre, 
But  now,  without  a  theme  to  choose, 

The  strains  in  stol'n  sighs  expire  : 
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My  youthful  nymphs,  alas !  are  flown, 

E is  a  wife,  and  C a  mother, 

And  Carolina  sighs  alone, 

And  Mary 's  given  to  another  ; 
And  Cora's  eye  which  roll'd  on  me, 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  reccJ : 
In  truth,  dear  L ,  'twas  time  to  flee, 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  all. 
And  though  the  Sun,  with  genial  rays, 
His  beams  alike  to  all  displays, 
And  every  lady's  eye  's  a  sun, 
These  last  should  be  confined  to  one. 
The  soul's  meridian  don't  become  her, 
Whose  sun  displays  a  general  summer ! 
Thus  faint  is  every  former  flame, 
And  passion's  self  is  now  a  name  ; 
As  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light, 
And  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow, 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  night; 
Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires, 

As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers, 
While  all  the  force  of  love  expires, 

Extinguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

But  now,  dear  L ,  'tis  midnight's  noon, 

And  clouds  obscure  the  watery  moon, 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  rehearse, 
Described  in  every  stripling's  verse; 
For  why  should  I  the  path  go  o'er, 
Which  every  bard  has  trod  before  ? 
Yet  ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night, 

Has  thrice  perform'd  her  stated  round, 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 
I  trust  that  we,  my  gentle  friend, 
Shall  see  Lev  rolling  orbit  wend 
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Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat, 
Which  once  contain'd  our  youth's  retreat ; 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew, 
We'll  mingle  with  the  festive  crew  j 
While  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  hours  away ; 
And  all  the  flow  of  souls  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower, 
Nor  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn, 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  morn. 


TO  

OH  !  had  my  fate  been  join'd  with  thine, 
As  once  this  pledge  appear'd  a  token ; 

These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe, 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving ; 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
'Twas  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure, 
And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother  j 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy, 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him; 

Yet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy, 

For  thy  dear  sake  T  cannot  hate  him. 

Ah !  since  thy  angel  form  is  gene, 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone, 
Attempts,  alas !  to  find  in  many. 
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Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid, 
'Twere  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee ; 

Nor  hope,  nor  memory,  yield  their  aid, 
But  pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years, 
This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures ; 

These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears, 

These  thoughtless  strains  to  passion's  measures; 

If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd : — 
This  cheek,  now  pale  from  early  riot, 

With  passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd, 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet, 
For  Nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee ; 

And  once  my  breast  abhorrM  deceit, 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys, 

To  think,  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness  ; 
In  thoughtless  throngs,  and  empty  noise, 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

Yet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal, 

In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour ; 
And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel, 

To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 


STANZAS. 

I  WOULD  I  were  a  careless  child, 
Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave, 

Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild, 
Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave  j 
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The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxon*  pride 
Accords  not  with  the  free-born  soul, 

Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side, 
And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roll. 

Fortune  !  take  back  these  cultured  lands, 
Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound ! 

I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 
I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around : 

Place  me  along  the  rocks  T  love, 

*    Which  sound  to  ocean's  wildest  roar, 

I  ask  but  this — again  to  rove 
Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  before. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  feel 

The  world  was  ne'er  design'd  for  me  ; 
Ah !  why  do  dark'ning  shades  conceal, 

The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be  ? 
Once,  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss ; 
Truth  ! — wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  world  like  tnis  ? 

I  loved — but  those  I  loved  are  gone  ; 

Had  friends — my  early  friends  are  fled  j 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead ! 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill, 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  madd'ning  soul, 

The  heart — the  heart  is  lonely  still. 

How  dull !  to  hear  the  voice  of  those 

Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power, 

Have  made,  though  neither  friends  or  foes, 
Associates  of  the  festive  hour : 

*  Sassenage,  or  Saxon,  a  Gaelic  word,  signifying  either  Low 
land  or  English. 
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Give  me  again  a  faithful  few, 

In  years,  and  feelings,  still  the  same, 
And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew, 

Where  boisterous  joy  is  but  a  name. 
And  Woman  !  lovely  Woman !  thou, 

My  hope,  toy  comforter,  my  all ! 
How  cold  must  be  my  bosom  now, 

When  e'en  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall. 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe, 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine, 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 
Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men, — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate,  mankind  ; 
My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen, 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  darken'd  mind  j 
Oh  !  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven, 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest.* 

LINES,   WRITTEN    BENEATH    AN     ELM, 
IN    THE   CHURCH-YARD   OF    HARROW 
ON  THE  HILL,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1807. 
SPOT  of  my  youth  !  whose  hoary  branches  sigh, 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  cloudless  sky, 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  have  trod, 
With  those,  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod ; 
With  those  who,  scatter'd  far,  perchance  deplore, 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before  ; 
Oh  !  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 
Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  still. 

*  Psalm  Iv.  ver.  6. '  And  I  said,  Oh !  that  I  had  wings  like 

a  dove,  then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest-'    This  verse  also 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  most  beautiful  anthem  in  our  language- 
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Though  drooping  elm !  beneath  whose  boughs  I  lay, 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away ; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recline, 
But  ah  !  without  the  thoughts  which  then  were 

mine; 

How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast, 
Invite  the  bosom  to  recal,  the  past, 
And  seem  to  whisper  as  they  gently  swell, 
'  Take,  while  thou  canst,  a  lingering,  last  farewell  V 
When  fate  shall  chill,  at  length,  this  fever'd 

breast, 

And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  into  rest ; 
Oft  have  I  thought  'twould  soothe  my  dying  hour, 
If  aught  may  soothe,  when  life  resigns  her  power, 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell,  ' 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell. 
With  this  fond  dream  methinks  'twere  sweet  to  die, 
As  here  it  lingerM,  here  my  heart  might  lie  : 
Here  might  I  sleep,  where  all  my  hopes  arose, 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose : 
For  ever  stretch'd  beneath  this  mantling  shade, 
Prest  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  play'd  ; 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Mix'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps 

moved ;  , 

Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charm'd  my  youthful  ear, 
Mourn'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here  ^ 
Deplored  by  those,  in  early  days  allied, 
And  unreBaember'd  by  the  world  beside. 
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Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  } 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  : 
And  life  is  thorny  ;  and  youth  is  vain  : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain : 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining1, 

Like  cliffs,  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hafh  been. 

Coleridge's  Chrittabtl. 

FARE  thee  well  !  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well : 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 
Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 

Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 
While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 

Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again : 
Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 

Every  inmost  thought  could  shew ! 
Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 

'Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 
Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee — 

Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 
Ev'n  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 

Founded  on  another's  woe — 
Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 
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Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not  j 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 
Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth — 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 
And  th*  undying  thought  which  paineth 

Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 
These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail  above  the  dead  ; 
Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 

Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 
And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather, 

When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 
Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  *  Father  V 

Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 
When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee, 

When  her  lip  to  thine  is  prest, 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee, 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd ! 
Should  her  lineaments  resemble 

Those  thou  never  more  may'st  see, 
Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 

With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 
All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest, 

All  my  madness  none  can  know ; 
All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest, 

Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 
Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow, 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken, 

Ev*n  my  soul  forsakes  me  now : 
But  'tis  done — all  words  are  idle — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  will. — 
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Fare  thee  well.1 — thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
SearM  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted— 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 
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Honest — Honest  lago  ! 

If  that  thoube'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

Shaksptare. 

BORN  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress'  head ; 
Next — for  some  gracious  service  unexprest, 
And  from  its  v.  ages  only  to  be  guess'd — 
Raised  from  the  toilet  to  the  table, — where 
Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 
With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabash'd, 
She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  wash'd, 
Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie— 
The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy — 
Who  could,  ye  gods !  her  next  employment  guess — 
An  only  infant's  earliest  governess  ! 
She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 
That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  learn'd  to  spell. 
An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows, 
As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shews  : 
What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art, 
None  know — but  that  high  soul  secured  the  heart, 
\nd  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 
vVith  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 

Foil'd  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind, 
Which  flattery  fool'd  not— baseness  could  not  blind, 
Deceit  infect  not — near  contagion  soil- 
Indulgence  weaken — nor  example  spoil — 
Nor  master'd  science  tempt  her  to  look  down 
On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown— 
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Nor  genius  swell — nor  beauty  render  vain — 

Nor  envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain — 

Nor  fortune  change— pride  raise — nor  passion  bow, 

Nor  virtue  teach  austerity — till  now. 

Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live, 

But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness — to  forgive, 

Too  shock'd  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know, 

She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below : 

Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  virtue's  friend, 

For  virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 

But  to  the  theme  : — now  laid  aside  too  long 
The  baleful  burthen  of  this  honest  song — 
Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more, 
She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 
If  mothers— none  know  why — before  her  quake  ; 
If  daughters  dread  her  for  the  mother's  sake  ; 
If  early  habits — those  false  links,  which  bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 
Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 
The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will  j 
If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within 'your  walls, 
Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls  ; 
If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 
And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find  ; 
What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks, 
To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 
And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells  ? 
Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal 's  tints 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints, 
While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood — sneers  with 

smiles — 

A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles  ; 
A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming, 
To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul-harden'd  schem 
ing  i 
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A  lip  of  lies — a  face  formM  to  conceal ; 
And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel : 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown ; 
A  cheek  of  parchment — and  an  eye  of  stone. 
Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 
Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud, 
Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail, 
Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale— 
(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 
Congenial  colours  in  that  soul  or  face) — 
Look  on  her  features  !  and  behold  her  mind 
As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined : 
Look  on  the  picture  !  deem  it  not  overcharged — 
There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged  : 
Yet  true  to  'Nature's  journeymen/  who  made 
This  monster,  when  their  mistress  left  off  trade, — 
This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 
Oh  !    wretch  without   a  tear — without  a 

thought, 

Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought — 
The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when 

thou 

Shalt'feel  far 'more  than  thou  iuflictest  now  j 
Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain, 
And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 
May  the  strong  curse  of  crush'd  affections  light 
Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight ! 
And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 
As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind ! 
Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 
Black— as  thy  will  for  others  would  create ; 
Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust, 
And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust, 
Oh,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed, — 
The  widow'd  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread  ! 
S 
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Then,  when  them  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with 

prayer, 

Look  on  thine  earthly  victims— and  despair  ! 
Down  to  the  dust ! — and,  as  thou  rott'st  away, 
.Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 
But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear, 
To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear — 
Thy  name — thy  human  name — to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high, 
Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr'd  compeers — 
And  festering  in  the  infamy  of  years. 


FAREWELL. 

FAREWELL  !  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  other's  weal  availed  on  high, 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
'Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh  : 

Oh!  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
When  rung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye, 

Are  in  that  word— Farewell  '.—Farewell ! 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry ; 

But  in  my  breast,  and  in  my  brain, 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel  ; 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 

I  only  feel— Farewell !— Farewell ! 
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'TWAS  whisper'd  in  heaven,  'twas  mutter'd  in  hell, 
And  echo  caught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  fell : 
On  the  confines  of  earth  'twas  permitted  to  rest, 
And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confest. 
Twill  be  found  in  the  sphere  when 'tis  riven  asunder, 
Be  seen  in  the  light'ning,  and  heard  in  the  thunder. 
•Twas  allotted  to  man  with  his  earliest  breath, 
Attends  at  his  birth,  and  awaits  him  in  death ; 
It  presides  o'er  his  happiness,  honour,  and  health, 
Is  the  prop  of  his  house  and  the  end  of  his  wealth ; 
Without  it  the  soldier,  the  seaman  may  roam, 
But  woe  to  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  home. 
In  the  whispers  of  conscience  its  voice  will  be  found, 
Nor  e'en  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drown'd : 
'Twill  not  soften  the  heart,  and  though  deaf  to  the 
'Twill  make  it  acutely  and  instantly  hear.        [ear, 
But  in  shade  let  it  rest,  like  a  delicate  flow'r — 
Oh !  breathe  on  it  softly — it  dies  in  an  hour. 
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I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry,  mew ! 

Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers. 

Shakspcarc. 

Such  shameless  Bards  we  have ;  and  yet  'tis  true, 
There  are  as  mad,  abandon'd  Critics  too.       Pope. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

ALL  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  urged  me  not 
to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  I  were  to  be  '  turned 
from  the  career  of  my  humour  by  quibbles  quick,  and  paper 
bullets  of  the  brain,'  I  should  have  complied  with  their 
counsel.  But  I  am  not  to  be  terrified  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by 
reviewers,  with  or  without  arms.  I  can  safely  say,  that  I 
have  attacked  none  personally  who  did  not  commence  on 
the  offensive.  An  author's  works  are  public  property :  he 
who  purchases  may  judge,  and  publish  his  opinion  if  he 
pleases  ;  and  the  authors  I  have  endeavoured  to  commemo 
rate  may  do  by  me  as  I  have  done  by  them  :  I  dare  say 
they  will  succeed  better  in  condemning  my  scribblings,  than 
in  mending  their  own.  But  my  object  is  not  to  prove  that 
I  can  write  well,  but,  if  possible,  to  make  others  write 
better. 

As  the  Poem  has  met  with  far  more  success  than  I  ex 
pected,  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  edition  to  make  some 
additions  and  alterations  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  pub 
lic  perusal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  Satire,  published  anonymously, 
fourteen  lines  on  the  subject  of  Bowies'  Pope  were  written 
and  inserted  at  the  request  of  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  now  in  the  press  a  volume  of  poetry.  In  the  present 
edition  they  are  erased,  and  some  of  my  own  substituted  in 
their  stead ;  my  only  reason  for  this  being,  that  which  I 
conceive  would  operate  with  any  other  person  in  the  same 
manner,  a  determination  not  to  publish  with  my  name  any 
production  which  was  not  entirely  and  exclusively  my  own 
composition. 

With  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the  poetical 
persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned,  or  alluded  to, 
in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed  by  the  author  that 
there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the  public  at 
large  ;  though,  like  other  sectaries,  each  has  his  separate 
tabernacle  of  proselytes,  by  whom  his  abilities  are  over 
rated,  his  faults  overlooked,  and  his  metrical  canons  re- 
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ceived  without  scruple  and  without  consideration.  But  the 
unquestionable  possession  of  considerable  genius  by  several 
of  the  writers  here  censured,  renders  their  mental  prostitu 
tion  more  to  be  regretted.  Imbecility  may  be  pitied,  or,  at 
worst,  laughed  at  and  forgotten ;  perverted  powers  demand 
the  most  decided  reprehension.  No  one  can  wish  more 
than  the  author,  that  some  known  and  able  writer  had  un 
dertaken  their  exposure;  but  Mr.  GIFFORD  has  devoted 
himself  to  MASSING  KB,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
physician,  a  country  practitioner  may,  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe  his  nostrum  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an  epidemic,  provided  there 
be  no  quackery  in  his  treatment  of  the  malady.  A  caustic 
is  here  offered,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  nothing  short  of  actual 
cautery  can  recover  the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with 
the  present  prevalent  and  distressing  rabies  for  rhyming. — 
As  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  it  would,  indeed,  re 
quire  a  Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra ;  but  if  the  author 
succeeds  in  merely  '  bruising  one  of  the  heads  of  the  ser 
pent,'  though  his  own  hand  should  suffer  in  the  encounter, 
he  will  be  amply  satisfied. 
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STILL  must  I  hear?— Shall  hoarse  FITZGERALD* 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall,  [bawl 

And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  Reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  Muse  ? 
Prepare  for  rhyme — I'll  publish,  right  or  wrong  : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 
Oh  !  Nature's  noblest  gift— my  gray  goose-quill ! 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men!  10 

The  pen!  foredoomed  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  with  verse  or  prose, 
Though  nymphs  foreake,  and  critics  may  deride, 
The  lover's  solace,  and  the  author's  pride; 
What  wits,  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise ! 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise ! 
Condemned  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite, 
With  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write. 
But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen ! 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again,  20 

*  IMITATION. 

'  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?  nunquamne  reponam 
Vexatus  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codri  1'— Juvenal,  Sat.  I. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  facetiously  termed  by  Cobbett  the  '  Small-Beer 
Poet,'  inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of  verse  on  the'  Literary  Fund ;' 
not  content  with  writing,  he  spouts  in  person,  after  the  company 
have  imbibed  a  reasonable  quantity  of  bad  port,  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  the  operation. 

S  2 
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Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet's*  shall  be  free  ; 
Tho'  spurned  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me  : 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day,  no  common  theme, 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distempered  dream 
Inspires — our  path,  though  full  of  thorns,  is  plain  ; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  vice  triumphant  holds  her  sovereign  sway, 
And  men  through  life  her  willing  slaves  obey ; 
When  folly,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime, 
Unfolds  her  motley  store  to  suit  the  time  ;  30 

When  knaves  and  fools  combined,  o'er  all  prevail, 
When  justice  halts,  and  right  begins  to  fail, 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe, 
And  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit !  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song  ; 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 
Still  there  are  follies,  e'en  for  me  to  chase, 
And  yield,  at  least,  amusement  in  the  race  : 
Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame, 
The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game  : 
Speed  Pegasus  !— ye  strains  of  great  and  small, 
Ode  !  Epic  !  Elegy  '.—have  at  you  all ! 
I,  too,  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  poured  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A  school-boy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame  ; 
I  printed — older  children  do  the  same,  50 

Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print : 
A  book  's  a  book,  altho'  there  's  nothing  in't. 
Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave  j 

*  Cid  Hamet  Beiiengeli  promises  repose  to  his  pen  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Don  Quixote.  Oh !  that  our  voluminous  gentry  would 
follow  the  example  of  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli ! 
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This  LAMB  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Failed  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from  shame.* 
No  matter,  GEORGE  continues  still  to  write,t 
Tho'  now  the  name  is  veiled  from  public  sight. 
Moved  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review  :    60 
Not  seek  great  JEFFREY'S,  yet  like  him  will  be 
Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  ev'ry  trade 
Save  censure,  critics  all>re  ready-made. 
Take  hackneyed  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote  ; 
A  mind  well  skilled  to  find  or  forge  a  fault, 
A  turn  for  punning — call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  JEFFREY  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet :       70 
Fear  not  to  lie,  'twill  seem  a  lucky  hit, 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for  wit  j 
Care  not  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  jest, 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caressed. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ?  no — as  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December — ice  in  June  ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff, 
Believe  a  woman,  or  an  epitaph, 
Or  any  other  thing  that 's  false,  before 
You  trust  in  critics,  who  themselves  are  sore ;      80 
Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  JEFFREY'S  heart,  or  LAMB'S  Boeotian  head.'J 

To  these  young  tyrants,^  by  themselves  mis 
placed, 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste  ; 

*  This  Ingenuous  youth  is  mentioned  more  particularly,  with 
his  production,  in  another  place. 

t  In  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

t  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Lamb  are  the  alpha  and  omega,  the 
first  and  last  of  the  Edinburgh  Review :  the  others  are  mentioned 
hereafter. 

§  '  Stulta  est  dementia,  cum  tot  ubique 

nrras  periturse  chartse.— Juvenal,  Sat.  i. 
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To  these  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe, 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law  ; 
While  these  are  censors,  'twould  be  sin  to  spare  j 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I  forbear  ? 
But  yet  so  near  all  modern  worthies  run, 
*Tis  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun  ;  90 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike, 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

*  Then  should  you  ask  me,  why  I  venture  o'er 
The  path  that  POPE  and  GlF^ORD  trod  before? 
If  not  yet  sickened,  you  can  still  proceed ; 
Go  on ;  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degen'rate  days 
Ignoble  themes  obtained  mistaken  praise, 
When  sense  and  wit,  with  poesy  allied, 
No  fabled  graces,  flourished  side  by  side,  100 

From  their  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 
And,  reared  by  taste,  bloomed  fairer  as  they  grew. 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  POPE'S  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vain  ; 
A  polished  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim, 
And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fame. 
Like  him,  great  DRYDEN  poured  the  tide  of  song, 
In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 
ThenCoNGREVE's  scenes  could  cheer, or  OTWAY'S 

melt, 

For  nature,  then,  an  English  audience  felt—     110 
But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 
When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place  ? 
Yet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast, 
When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  past. 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 
Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age  j 

*   IMITATION. 

'  Cur  tamen  hoc  libeat  potius  decurrere  campo 
Per  quern  magnus  equos  Auruncse  flexit  alumnus ; 
Si  vacat,  et  placidi  rationem  admittitis,  edam.' 

Juvenalj  Sat.  i. 
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This  truth,  at  least,  let  Satire's  self  allow, 
No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complained  of  now  j 
The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labour  groans, 
And  printers'  devils  shake  their  weary  bones ;    120 
While  SOUTHEY'S  epics  cram  the  creeking  shelves, 
And  LITTLE'S  lyrics  shine  in  hot-pressed  twelves. 

Thus  saith  the  preacher;*  'nought  beneath  the 

sun 

Is  new,'  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run  : 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass! 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas 
In  turns  appear  to  make  the  vulgar  stare 
Till  the  swoln  bubble  bursts — and  all  is  air ! 
Nor  less  new  schools  of  poetry  arise, 
Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize  :     130 
O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 
Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 
And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own ; 
Some  leaden  calf— but  whom  it  matters  not, 
From  soaring  SOUTH  EY  down  to  grovelling  STOTT.t 

Behold !  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review : 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race ;  140 

*  Ecclesiastes,  chap.  i. 

t  Stott,  better  known  in  the  '  Morning  Post'  by  the  name  of 
Hafiz.    This  person  is  at  present  the  most  profound  explorer  of 
the  Bathos.    I  remember,  when  the  reigning  family  left  Portu 
gal,  a  special  ode  of  Master  Stott's,  beginning  thus  : 
(Stott  loquitur  quoad  Hibernia.) 
'  Princely  offspring  of  Braganza, 
Eriu  greets  thee  with  a  stanza,'  &c.  &c. 

Also  a  sonnet  to  rats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject;  and  a  most 
thundering  ode,  commencing  as  follows  : 

'  Oh !  for  a  lay  !  loud  as  the  surge 
That  lashes  Lapland's  sounding  shore.' 

Lord  have  mercy  on  us !  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'  was 
nothing  to  this. 
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Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode  ; 
And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road  j 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along, 
For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song, 
To  strange  mysterious  dulness  still  the  friend, 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 
Thus  lays  of  minstrels* — may  they  be  the  last  !— 
On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast, 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites, 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights  j  150 
And  goblin  brats  of  Gilpin  Homer's  brood 
Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood, 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why  ; 

*  See  the  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  passim.  Never  was 
any  plan  so  incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  ground-work  of  this 
production.  The  entrance  of  Thunder  and  Lightning  prologuising 
to  Bayes'  tragedy,  unfortunately  tukes  away  the  merit  of  ori 
ginality  from  the  dialogue  between  Messieurs  the  Spirits  of 
Flood  and  Fell,  in  the  first  canto.  Then  we  have  the  amiable 
William  of  Deloraine,  *  a  stark  moss-trooper,'  videlicet,  a  happy 
compound  of  poacher,  sheep  stealer,  and  highwayman.  The 
propriety  of  his  magical  lady's  injunction  not  to  read,  can  only 
be  equalled  by  his  candid  acknowledgment  of  his  independ 
ence  of  the  trammels  of  spelling,  although,  to  use  his  own 
elegant  phrase,  "twas  his  neck-verse  at  hairibee,'  i.e.  the 
gallows. 

The  biography  of  Gilpin  Homer,  and  the  marvellous  pedes 
trian  page,  who  travelled  twice  as  fast  as  his  master's  horse, 
without  the  aid  of  seven-leagued  boots,  are  chef  d'auvres  in  the 
improvement  of  taste.  For  incident  we  have  the  invincible,  but 
by  no  means  sparing,  box  on  the  ear,  bestowed  on  the  page, 
and  the  entrance  of  a  knight  and  charger  into  the  castle,  under 
the  very  natural  disguise  of  a  wain  of  hay.  Marmion,  the  hero 
of  the  latter  romance,  is  exactly  what  William  of  Ueloraine 
would  have  been,  had  he  been  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
poem  was  manufactured  for  Messrs.  Constable,  Murray,  and 
Miller,  worshipful  booksellers,  in  consideration  of  the  receipt 
of  a  sum  of  money ;  and  truly,  considering  the  inspiration,  it  is 
a  very  creditable  production.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  write  for  hire, 
let  him  do  his  best  for  his  paymasters,  but  not  disgrace  his 
genius,  which  is  undoubtedly  great,  by  a  repetition  of  black  let 
ter  ballad  imitations. 
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While  high-born  ladies,  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 
Dispatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave, 
And  fight  with  honest  men,  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  in  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Mannion,  160 

Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight ; 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace, 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  think'st  thou,  SCOTT !  by  vain  conceit,  per 
chance, 

On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 
Though  MURRAY,  with  his  MILLER,  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line  ? 
No !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade.   170 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame  : 
Low  may  they  sink  to  merited  contempt, 
And  scorn  remunerate  the  mean  attempt ! 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  ! 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son, 
And  bid  a  long  '  good  night  to  Marmion.'* 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  now  j 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow : 
While  MILTON,  DRYDEN,  POPE,  alike  forgot, 
Resign  their  hallowed  bays  to  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  time  has  been,  when  yetthe  muse  was  young, 
When  HOMER  swept  the  lyre,  and  MARO  sung, 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 
While  awe-struck  nations  hailed  the  magic  name  : 

*  '  Good  night  to  Marmion'— the  pathetic  and  also  prophetic 
exclamation  of  Henry  Blount,  Esq.  on  the  death  of  honest  Mar- 
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The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years.* 
Empires  have  mouldered  from  the  face  of  earth, 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them 

birth, 

Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give, 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards,  content 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labour  spent ; 
With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Behold  the  ballad-monger  SOUTHE  Y  rise  ! 
To  him  let  CAMOENS,  MILTON,  TASSO,  yield, 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance,        199 
The  scourge  of  England,  and  the  boast  of  France! 
Though  burnt  by  wicked  BEDFORD  for  a  witch, 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche  ; 
Her  fetters  burst,  and,  just  released  from  prison, 
A  virgin  Phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen. 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on,t 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondrous  son  : 
Domdaniel's  dread  destroyer,  who  o'erthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  knew. 
Immortal  hero  !  all  thy  foes  o'ercome, 
Forever  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb  !          210 

*  As  the  Odyssey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  story  of  the 
Iliad,  they  may  almost  be  classed  as  one  grand  historical  poem. 
In  alluding  to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider  the  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  and  '  Gierusalemme  Liberata,'  as  their  standard  efforts, 
since  neither  the  '  Jerusalem  Conquered'  of  the  Italian,  nor  the 
'  Paradise  Regained'  of  the  English  bard,  obtained  a  propor 
tionate  celebrity  to  their  former  poems.  Query :  which  of  Mr. 
Southey's  will  survive? 

t  Thalaba,  Mr.  Southey's  second  poem,  is  written  in  open 
defiance  of  precedent  aud  poetry.  Mr.  S.  wished  to  produce 
something  novel,  and  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  Joan  of  Arc  was 
marvellous  enough,  but  Thalaba  was  one  of  those  poems  'which,' 
in  the  words  of  Porson,  '  will  be  read  when  Homer  and  Virgii 
are  forgotten,  but— not  till  then,'1 
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Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face, 
Well  wert  thou  doomed  the  last  of  all  thy  race ! 
Well  might  triumphant  Genii  bear  thee  hence, 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense  ! 
Now,  last  and  greatest,  Madoc  spreads  his  sails, 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  Prince  in  Wales ; 
Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do, 
More  old  than  Mandeville's,  and  not  so  true. 
Oh!  SOUTHEY,  SOUTHEY!*  cease  thy  varied 

song! 

A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long :         220 
As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy  spare  ! 
A  fourth,  alas !  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say, 
Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way  ; 
If  still  in  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil, 
Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,t 
The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue  : 
'  God  help  thee/  SoUTHtfY,  and  thy  readers 

too.t 

Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school, 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule,  230 

The  simple  WORDSWORTH,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favourite  May ; 

*  We  beg  Mr.  Southey's  pardon :  '  Madoc  disdains  the  de 
graded  title  of  epic.'  See  his  preface.  Why  is  epic  degraded  ? 
and  by  whom  1  Certainly,  the  late  romaunts  of  Masters  Cottle, 
Laureat  Pye,  Ogilvy,  Hole,  and  gentle  Mistress  Cowley,  have 
not  exalted  the  epic  muse;  but  as  Mr.  Southey's  poem  'dis 
dains  the  appellation,'  allow  us  to  ask— Has  he  substituted  any 
thing  better  in  its  stead  ?  or  must  he  be  content  to  rival  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  his 
verse  1 

t  See, '  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkley,'  a  ballad  by  Mr.  Southey, 
wherein  an  aged  gentlewoman  is  carried  away  by  Beelzebub, 
on  a  '  high  trotting  horse.' 

t  The  last  line,  '  God  help  thee,'  is  an  evident  plagiarism 
from  the  Anti-jacobin  td  Mr.  Southey,  on  his  dactylics  : 

'God  help  thee,  silly  one.'— Poetry  of  the  Anti-jacobin,  p.  23. 
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Who  warns  his  friend  '  to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble, 

And  quit  his  books,  for  fear  of  growing  double  •/* 

Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shews 

That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose, 

Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain, 

Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane  ; 

And  Christmas  stories,  tortured  into  rhyme, 

Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime  :  240 

Thus  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 

The  idiot  mother  of  '  an  idiot  boy/ 

A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 

And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day  jt 

So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 

And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 

That  all  who  view  the  '  idiot  in  his  glory,' 

Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Shall  gentle  COLERIDGE  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turgid  ode,  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ?  250 

Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
Yet  still  obscurity's  a  welcome  guest. 
If  inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  for  a  muse,t 
Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elogize  an  ass. 

*  Lyrical  Ballads,  p.  4, 'The  Tables  Turned.'  Stanza  1. 

'  Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks, 

Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 
Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books, 

Or  surely  you'll  grow  double.' 

t  Mr.  W.  in  his  preface,  labours  hard  to  prove  that  prose 
and  verse  are  much  the  same,  and  certainly  his  precepts  and 
practice  are  strictly  conformable. 

'  And  thus  to  Betty's  question  he 
Made  answer,  like  a  traveller  bold, 
The  cock  did  crow  to-whoo,  to-\vhoo, 
And  the  sun  did  shiue  so  cold,'  &c.  &c. 

Lyrical  Ballads,  p.  129. 

J  Coleridge's  Poems,  p.  11.  Songs  of  the  Pixies,  i.  e.  Devon 
shire  Fairies:  p.  42,  we  have,  '  Lines  to  a  Young  Lady  :'  and 
y.  52,  '  Lines  to  a  Young  Ass.' 
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How  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind ! 

'  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.'        258 

Oh !  wonder-working  LEWIS  !  monk,  or  bard, 
Who  fain  would'st  make  Parnassus  a  church-yard ! 
Lo !  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 
Thy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou  ! 
Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tak'st  thy  stand, 
By  gibb'ring  spectres  hailed,  thy  kindred  band  ; 
Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page, 
To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age  ; 
All  hail,  M.P.  !*  from  whose  infernal  brain 
Thin-sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train ; 
At  whose  command,  '  grim  women'  throng  in 

crowds, 

And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds,          270 
With  '  small  gray  men/—*  wild  yagers,'  and  what 
not. 

To  crown  with  honour  thee  and  WALTER  ScoTT : 
Again  all  hail !  if  tales  like  thine,  may  please, 
St.  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease  ; 
Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell, 
And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell. 

Who,  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgin's  melting — not  to  Vesta's  fire, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  flushed, 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are 
'Tis  LITTLE!  young  Catullus  of  his  day,  [hushed? 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral  in  his  lay ! 
Grieved  to  condemn,  the  muse  must  still  be  just, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 
Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  burns ; 
From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns  ; 
Yet,  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er, 
She  bids  thee,  'mend  thy  line  and  sin  no  more.' 

*  '  For  every  one  knows  little  Matt's  an  M.P.' 
See  a  poem  to  Mr.  Lewis,  in  '  The  Statesman,'  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Jekyll. 
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For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song, 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong,       290 
Hibernian  Strangford  !  with  thine  eyes  of  blue,* 
And  boasted  locks  of  red,  or  auburn  hue, 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  Miss  admires, 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires, 
Learn,  if  thou  can'st,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 
Think'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher  place 
By  dressing  CAMOENsina  suit  of  lace  ? 
Mend,  STRANGFORD  !  mend  thy  morals  and  thy 

faste; 

Be  warm,  but  pure — be  amorous,  but  be  chaste :  300 
Cease  to  deceive  ;  thy  pilfered  harp  restore, 
Nor  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  MOORE. 

In  many  marble-covered  volumes  view 
HAYLEY,  in  vain  attempting  something  new; 
Whether  he  spin  his  comedies  in  rhyme, 
Or  scrawl,  as  WOOD  and  BARCLAY  walk,  'gainst 

time, 

His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same  j 
For  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  tame. 
Triumphant  first  see  '  Temper's  Triumphs'  shine  \ 
At  least,  I'm  sure  they  triumphed  over  mine.    310 
Of  '  Music's  Triumphs'  all  who  read  may  swear 
That  luckless  music  never  triumphed  there. t 

*  The  reader,  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this,  may  re 
fer  to  'Strangford's  Camoens,'  p.  127,  note  to  p.  56,  or  to  the 
last  page  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Strangford's  Camoens. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  things  given  to  the  public 
as  poems  of  Camoens,  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  original 
Portuguese,  than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

t  Hayley's  two  most  notorious  verse  productions,  are  '  Tri 
umphs  of  Temper,'  and  '  Triumphs  of  Music.'  He  has  also 
written  much  comedy  in  rhyme,  epistles,  &c.  &c.  As  he  is 
rather  an  elegant  writer  of  notes  and  biography,  let  us  recom 
mend  Pope's  advice  to  Wycherley,  to  Mr.  H.'s  consideration ; 
viz.  '  to  convert  his  poetry  into  prose,'  which  may  be  easily 
done  by  taking  away  the  final  syllable  of  each  couplet. 
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Moravians,  rise  !  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotion — lo !  the  Sabbath  bard, 
Sepulchral  GRAHAME,  pours  his  notes  sublime, 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme, 
Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch; 
And,  undisturbed  by  conscientious  qualms,        319 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms.* 

Hail  sympathy !  thy  soft  idea  brings 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things, 
And  shews,  dissolved  in  thine  own  melting  tears, 
The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 
And  art  thou  not  their  prince,  harmonious  BOWLES! 
Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls  ? 
Whether  in  sighing  winds  thou  seek'st  relief, 
Or  consolation  in  a  yellow  leaf; 
Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells  329 

What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  bells,t 
Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a  friend 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend? 
Ah !  how  much  juster  were  thy  muse's  hap, 
If  to  thy  bells  thou  would'st  but  add  a  cap  ! 
Delightful  BOWLES  !  still  blessing,  and  still  blest, 
All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best. 
'Tis  thine,  with  gentle  LITTLE'S  moral  song, 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng  ! 
With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears, 
Ere  Miss,  as  yet,  completes  her  infant  years :    340 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain ; 
She  quits  poor  BOWLES,  for  LITTLE'S  purer  strain. 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scornest  to  confine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine, 

*  Mr.  Grahame  has  poured  forth  two  volumes  of  cant,  under 
the  name  of  '  Sabbath  Walks,'  and  '  Biblical  Pictures.' 

t  See  Bowles's  Sonnets,  &c.  — '  Sonnet  to  Oxford,'  and 
'Stanzas  on  hearing  the  Bells  of  Ostend.' 
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'  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain/* 
Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again ; 
Where  all  discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood, 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud, 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book, 
From  Captain  NOAH  down  to  Captain  COOK.    350 
Nor  this  alone,  but  passing  on  the  road, 
The  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode  ;t 
And  gravely  tells — attend  each  beauteous  Miss! — 
When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 
BOWLES !  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell, 
Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man !  at  least  they  sell. 
But  if  some  new-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe 
Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe, 
If  'chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  feared, 
Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered  j          360 
If  POPE,  whose  fame  and  genius  from  the  first 
Have  foiled  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst, 
Do  thou  essay ;  each  fault,  each  failing  scan  j 
The  first  of  poets  was,  alas !  but  man. 
Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev'ry  pearl, 
Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  CURLL  •,£ 
Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 
Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  nutter  o'er  thy  page  ; 

*  'Awake  a  louder,'  &c.  &c.   is  the  first  line  in  Bowles's 
'  Spirit  of  Discovery ;'  a  very  spirited  and  pretty  dwarf  of 
epic.    Among  other  exquisite  lines  we  have  the  following : — 
'  A  kiss 

Stole  on  the  list'ning  silence,  never  yet 
Here  heard  ;  they  trembled,  even  as  if  the  power,'  &c, 

That  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss,  very  much 
astonished,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  such  a  phenomenon. 

t  The  episode  above  alluded  to,  is  the  story  of  '  Robert  a 
Machin,  and  Anna  d'Arfet,'  a  pair  of  constant  lovers,  who  per 
formed  the  kiss  above  mentioned,  that  startled  the  woods  of 
Madeira. 

t  Curll  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  was  a  book 
seller.  Lord  Fanny  is  the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Hervey,  au 
thor  of  '  Lines  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace.' 
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Affect  a  candour  which  thou  can'st  not  feel, 
Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ;  370 

Write,  as  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire, 
And  do  from  hate,  what  MALLET*  did  for  hire. 
Oh !  had'st  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time, 
To  rave  with  DENNIS,  and  with  RALPH  to  rhyme,t 
Thronged  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 
Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead, 
A  meet  reward  had  crowned  thy  glorious  gains, 
And  linked  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  paius.f 

Another  epic !  who  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  ?       380 
Boeotian  COTTLE,  rich  Bristowa's  boast, 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast, 
And  sends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive ; 
Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five ! 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon !  who'll  buy?  who'll  buy? 
The  precious  bargain's  cheap — In  faith,  not  I. 
Too  much  in  turtle  Bristol's  sons  delight, 
Too  much  o'er  bowls  of  rack  prolong  the  night  j 
If  commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain, 
And  AMOS  COTTLE  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain.       390 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold ! 
Condemned  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold. 
Oh !  AMOS  COTTLE — Phrebus !  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame ! — 
Oh !  AMOS  COTTLE  !  for  a  moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink ! 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke  hired  Mallet  to  traduce  Pope  after  his 
decease,  because  the  poet  had  retained  some  copies  of  a  work  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke  (<  The  Patriot  King,')  which  that  splendid,  but 
.  malignant  genius,  had  ordered  to  be  destroyed, 
t  Dennis,  the  critic,  and  Ralph,  the  rhymester: 
'  Silence,  ye  wolves  !  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
Making  night  hideous,  answer  him  ye  owls.— Dunciad. 
I  See  Bowles's  late  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  for  which  he  re 
ceived  3001.  thus  Mr.  B.  has  experienced,  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  profit  by  the  reputation  of  another,  than  to  elevate  his  own. 
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When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 
Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  ? 
Oh  pen  perverted !  paper  misapplied! 
Had  COTTLE*  still  adorned  the  counter's  side,  400 
Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  born  to  useful  toils, 
Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 
Ploughed,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 
He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him. 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rock,  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep, 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond  !  heaves 
Dull  MAURICEt  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves  : 
Smooth,  solid  monuments  of  mental  pain ! 
The  petrifactions  of  a  plodding  brain,  410 

That,  ere  they  reach  the  top,  fall  lumbering  back 
again. 

With  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo  !  sad  ALC^EUS  wanders  down  the  vale ! 
Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloomed  at 

last, 

His  hopes  have  perished  by  the  northern  blast; 
Nipped  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 
His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails  ! 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  classic  SHEFFIELD  weep : 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep  !  J 

*  Mr.  Cottle,  Amos,  or  Joseph,  I  don't  know  which,  but  one  or 
both,  once  sellers  of  books  they  did  not  write,  and  now  writers 
of  books  that  do  not  sell,  have  published  a  pair  of  epics,  '  Al 
fred,'  (poor  Alfred!  Pye  has  been  at  him  too!)  'Alfred' and 
the  '  Fall  of  Cambria.' 

t  Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  the  component  parts  of  a 
ponderous  quarto,  upon  the  beauties  of  '  Richmond  Hill,'  and 
the  like  :  it  also  takes  in  a  charming  view  of  Turnham  Green, 
Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Old  and  New,  and  the  parts  adjacent. 

t  Poor  Montgomery  !  though  praised  by  every  English  Review, 
has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  After  all,  the  bard 
of  Sheffield  is  a  man  of  considerable  genius ;  but  his  '  Wan 
derer  of  Switzerland'  is  worth  a  thousand  '  Lyrical  Ballads,' 
and  at  least  fifty  '  Degraded  Epics.' 
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Yet,  say !  why  should  the  bard,  at  once,  resign  420 
His  claim  to  favour  from  the  sacred  nine? 
For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prowl ; 
A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey, 
By  hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way  : 
Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead, 
No  mercy  find — these  harpies  must  be  fed . 
Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field? 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat,       430 
Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  ARTHUR'S  Seat?* 

Health  to  immortal  JEFFREY!  once,  in  name, 
England  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same ; 
In  soul  so  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just, 
Some  think  that  Satan  has  resigned  his  trust, 
And  gives  the  spirit  to  the  world  again, 
To  sentence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men. 
With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 
With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack  ; 
Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law  440 
As  yet  hath  taught  him,  is  to  find  a  flaw ; 
Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  party  tool, 
Who  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 
His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may  meet, 
And  raise  this  DANIEL  to  the  judgment  seat? 
Let  JEFFRIES'  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope, 
And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope ; 
'  Heir  to  my  virtues  !  man  of  equal  mind !  450 

Skilled  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind ; 
This  cord  receive !  for  thee  reserved  with  care, 
To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear.' 

*  Arthur's  Seat ;  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
T 
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Health  to  great  JEFFREY  !  Heaven  preserve  his 

life, 

To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars, 
•Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars  ! 
Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day, 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 
When  LITTLE'S  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye,      460 
And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ?• 
Oh  day  disastrous !  on  a  firm  set  rock, 
Dunedin's  castle  felt  a  secret  shock  : 
Dark  rolled  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 
Low  groaned  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  North  ; 
TWEED  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear, 
The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career  ;t 
ARTHUR'S  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 
The   surly  Tolbooth  felt — for  marble  sometimes 
can,  470 

On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man — 
The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  her  charms, 
If  JEFFREY  died,  except  within  her  arms  :* 
Nay,  last  not  least,  on  that  portentous  morn, 
The  sixteenth  story  where  himself  was  born, 

*  In  1806  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Moore,  met  at  Chalk-Farm. 
The  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  magistracy  ; 
and,  on  examination,  the  balls  of  the  pistols,  like  the  courage 
of  the  combatants,  were  fouud  to  have  evaporated.  This  inci 
dent  grave  occasion  to  much  waggery  in  the  daily  prints. 

t  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum  ;  it  would 
have  been  highly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half  of  the  river 
to  have  shewn  the  smallest  symptom  of  apprehension. 

t  This  display  of  sympathy,  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth  (the 
principal  prison  in  Edinburgh),  which  truly  seems  to  have  been 
most  affected  on  this  occasion,  is  much  to  be  commended.  It 
was  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  many  unhappy  criminals  exe 
cuted  in  the  front,  might  have  rendered  the  edifice  more  callous. 
She  is  said  to  be  of  the  softer  sex,  because  her  delicacy  of  feel 
ing  on  this  day  was  truly  feminine,  though,  like  most  feminine 
impulses,  perhaps,  a  little  selfish. 
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His  patrimonial  garret  fell  to  ground, 
And  pale  Edina  shuddered  at  the  sound  : 
Strew'd  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white 

reams, 

Flowed  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams : 
This  of  his  candour  seemed  the  sable  dew,         480 
That  of  his  valour  shewed  the  bloodless  hue  ; 
And  all,  with  justice,  deemed  the  two  combined 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 
But  Caledonia's  goddess  hovered  o'er 
The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of 

MOORE  ; 

From  either  pistol  snatched  the  vengeful  lead, 
And  strait  restored  it  to  her  favourite's  head. 
That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  power, 
Caught  it,  as  Danae  caught  the  golden  shower, 
And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine, 
A.ugments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine.  491 

'  My  son/  she  cried, '  ne'er  thirst  for  gore  again, 
Resign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen : 
O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside, 
Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia's  guide  ! 
For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit, 
Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit, 
So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign, 
Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan,  500 

And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  clan. 
First  in  the  ranks  illustrious  shall  be  seen 
The  travell'd  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.* 
HERBERT  shall  wield THOR'S  hammer,t  and  some 
times 
In  gratitude  thou  'It  praise  his  rugged  rhymes. 

»  His  lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  is  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  Society,  and  reviewer  of  Cell's  Topography  of  Troy.' 

t  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and  other  poetry. 
One  of  the  principal  pieces  is  a '  Soug  oji  the  Recovery  of  Thor's 
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Smug  SYDNEY,*  too,  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek, 
And  classic  HALLAM,|  much  renown'd  for  Greek. 
SCOTT  may  perchance  his  name  and  influence  lend, 
And  paltry  PlLLANSj  shall  traduce  his  friend. 
While  gay  Thalia's  luckless  votary  LAMBE,§     510 
As  he  himself  was  damned,  shall  try  to  damn. 
Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway ! 
Thy  HOLLAND'S  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay; 
While  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes 
To  HOLLAND'S  hirelings,  and  to  learning's  foes. 
Yet  mark  one  caution,  ere  thy  next  review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of  blue,  [sale, 
Beware  lest  blundering  BRODGHAMJ|  destroy  the 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail.' 

Hammer ;'  the  translation  is  a  pleasant  chant  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  endeth  thus  :— 

'  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot, 
The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot, 
Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got.' 

*  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  the  reputed  author  of  Peter  Prym- 
ley's  Letters,  and  sundry  Criticisms. 

t  Mr.  Hallam  reviewed  Payne  Knight's  '  Taste,'  and  was  ex 
ceedingly  severe  on  some  Greek  verses  therein  :  it  was  not  disco 
vered  that  the  lines  were  Pindar's,  till  the  press  rendered  it  im 
possible  to  cancel  the  critique,  which  still  stands  an  everlasting 
monument  of  Hailam's  ingenuity. 

The  said  Hallam  is  incensed,  because  he  is  falsely  accused, 
seeing  that  he  never  dineth  at  Holland  House.— If  this  be  true, 

am  sorry— not  for  having  said  so,  but  on  his  account,  and  I 
understand  his  lordship's  feasts  are  preferable  to  his  composi 
tions.— If  he  did  not  review  Lord  Holland's  performance,  I  am 
glad,  because  it  must  have  been  painful  to  read,  and  irksome  to 
praise  it.  If  Mr.  Hallam  will  tell  me  who  did  review  it,  the  real 
name  shall  find  a  place  in  the  text,  provided,  nevertheless,  the 
said  name  be  of  two  orthodox  musical  syllables,  and  will  come  into 
the  verse  ;!till  then,  Mr.  Hallam  must  stand  for  want  of  a  better. 

J  Pillans  is  a  tutor  at  Eton. 

§  The  Honourable  G.  Lambe  reviewed  '  Beresford's  Miseries,' 
and  is  -moreover  author  of  a  farce  enacted  with  much  applause 
at  the  Priory,  Stanmorc ;  and  damned  with  great  expedition  at 
the  late  theatre,  Covent-garden.  It  was  intitled  '  Whistle  for  iU- 

II  Mr.  Brougham,  in  No.  XXV.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
throughout  the  article  concerning  Don  Pedro  de  Cevallos,  has 
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Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kissed  520 
Her  son,  and  vanished  in  a  Scottish  mist.* 

Illustrious  HOLLAND  !  hard  would  be  his  lot, 
His  hirelings  mentioned,  and  himself  forgot  1 
HOLLAND,  with  HENRY  PETTY  at  his  back, 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland-house, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse ! 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof, 
Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
See  honest  HALLAM  lay  aside  his  fork,  530 

Resume  his  pen,  review  his  lordship's  work, 
And,  grateful  to  the  founder  of  the  feast, 
Declare  his  landlord  can  translate,  at  least  !t 
Dunedin  !  view  thy  children  with  delight, 
They  write  for  food,  and  feed  because  they  write : 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  th'  unusual  grape, 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press 

escape, 

And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek, 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique  j 

displayed  more  politics  than  policy :  many  of  the  worthy  bur 
gesses  of  Edinburgh  being  so  incensed  at  the  infamous  princi 
ples  it  evinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a  Pict,  as  I  supposed,  but  a 
Borderer,  and  his  name  is  pronounced  Broom,  from  Trent  to 
Tay  :— So  be  it. 

*  I  ought  to  apologize  to  the  worthy  deities  for  introducing  a 
new  goddess  with  short  petticoats  to  their  notice :  but,  alas  •' 
what  was  to  be  done  !  I  could  not  say  Caledonia's  genius,  it  being 
well  known  there  is  no  genius  to  be  found  from  Clackmannan  to 
Caithness,  yet,  without  supernatural  agency,  how  was  Jeffrey  to 
be  saved  :  The  national  '  Kelpies,'  &c.  are  too  unpoetical,  and 
the  '  Brownies'  and  '  gude  neighbours,'  (spirits  of  a  good  dispo 
sition)  refused  to  extricate  him.  A  goddess  therefore  has  been 
called  for  the  purpose,  and  great  ought  to  be  the  gratitude  of 
Jeffrey,  seeing  it  is  the  only  communication  he  ever  held,  or  is 
likely  to  hold,  with  any  thing  heavenly. 

t  Lord  H.  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
inserted  in  his  life  of  the  author :  both  are  bepraised  by  his  dis 
interested  guests. 
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Breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul,  540 

Reforms  each  error  and  refines  the  whole.* 

Now  to  the  drama  turn — oh,  motley  sight ! 
What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite  ! 
Puns,  and  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent,t 
And  DlBDlN's  nonsense  yield  complete  content. 
Though  now,  thank  heaven !  the  Rosciomania/s- 

o'er, 

And  full  grown  actors  are  endured  once  more ; 
Yet  what  avails  their  vain  attempts  to  please, 
While  British  critics  suffer  scenes  like  these  ? 
While  REYNOLDS  vents  his '  damns,  poohs/  and 

<  zounds/t  550 

And  common-place,  and  common  sense  confounds  ? 
While  KENNY'S  'World,' just  suffered  to  proceed, 
Proclaims  the  audience  very  kind  indeed  ? 
And  BEAUMONT'S  pilfered  Caratach  affords 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  but  words  ?$ 
Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the 

rage, 

The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage  ? 
Heavens!  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone  ? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  ? — none  ! 
A  wake,  GEORGE  COLMAN  !  CUMBERLAND,  awake! 
Ring  th'  alarum  bell,  let  folly  quake  !  561 

Oh,  SHERIDAN  !  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 
Let  Comedy  resume  her  throne  again, 

*  Certain  it  is,  her  ladyship  is  suspected  of  having  displayed 
her  matchless  wit  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  :  however  that  may 
be,  we  know  from  good  authority,  that  the  manuscripts  are  sub- 
mitted  to  her  perusal — no  donbt  for  correction. 

t  In  the  melo-drama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clapt  into 
a  barrel  on  the  stage,  a  new  asylum  for  distressed  heroes. 

I  All  these  are  favourite  expressions  of  Mr.  R.  and  prominent 
in  his  comedies,  living  and  defunct. 

§  Mr.  T.  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
stripped  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca  of  the  dialogue,  and  exhibited 
the  scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  Caractacus.— Was  this  worthy  of 
iiia  tire,  or  of  himself  \ 
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Abjure  the  mummery  of  German  schools, 
Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  fools  ; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 
One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 
Gods  !  o'er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head 
Where  GAR  RICK  trod,  and  KEMBLE  lives  to 

tread  ? 

On  those  shall  Farce  display  buffoon'ry's  mask, 
And  HOOK  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask?  571 

Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  CHERRY,  SKEFFINGTON,  and  Mother 

GOOSE  ? 

While  SHAKSPEARE,OTWAY,MASSINGER,forgOt, 

On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 

Lo !  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 

The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame  ! 

In  grim  array  though  LEWIS'S  spectres  rise, 

Still  SKEFFINGTON  and  GOOSE  divide  the  prize. 

And  sure  great  SKEFFINGTON  must  claim  our 

praise,  .     580 

For  skirtless  coata,  and  skeletons  of  plays 
Renown'd  alike ;  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  GREENWOOD'S  gay  designs j* 
Nor  sleeps  with  '  sleeping  beauties/  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,t 
While  poor  John  Bull,  bewildered  with  the  scene, 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean ; 
But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  venal  few ! 
Rather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 
Such  are  we  now — ah  !  wherefore  should  we 

turn  590 

To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  mourn  ? 

.  *  Mr.  Greenwood  is,  we  believe,  scene-painter  to  Drury-lanr 
Theatre— as  such,  Mr.  S.  is  much  indebted  to  him. 

+  Mr.  S.  is  the  illustrious  author  of  the  '  Sleeping  Beauty  ;' 
and  some  comedies,  particularly  '  Maids  and  Bachelors :'  Ba- 
culaurii  baculo  magis  quam  lauro  digni. 
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Degenerate  Britons  !  are  ye  dead  to  shame, 
Or,  kind  to  dulness,  do  you  fear  to  blame  ? 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  NALDI'S  face  ; 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  buffoons, 
And  worship  CATALANl's  pantaloons,* 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humour  than  grimace. 

Then  let  AUSONIA,  skill'd  in  every  art  600 

To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart, 
Pour  her  exotic  follies  o'er  the  town, 
To  sanction  vice,  and  hunt  decorum  down : 
Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o'er  DESHAYES, 
And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays ; 
While  GAY  TON  bounds  before  th'  enraptured  looks 
Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripling  dukes  : 
Let  high-born  letchers  eye  the  lively  PRESLE 
Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless  veil; 
Let  ANGIOLINI  bare  her  breast  of  snow,  610 

Wave  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pliant  toe  ; 
CoLLlNl  trill  her  love-inspiring  song, 
Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  the  listening  throng! 
Raise  not  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  our  vice ! 
Reforming  saints  !  too  delicately  nice  ! 
By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 
No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave  ; 
And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

Or  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile  620 

Of  vice  and  folly,  GREVILLE  and  Argyle  !t 

*  Naldi  and  Catalan!  require  little  notice— for  the  visage  of 
the  one,  and  the  salary  of  the  other,  will  enable  us  long  to  re 
collect  these  amusing  vagabonds :  besides,  we  are  still  black 
and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on  the  first  night  of  the  lady's  ap 
pearance  in  trowsers. 

t  To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  mistaking  a  street  for  a 
man,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  institution,  and  not  the 
duke  of  that  name,  which  is  here  alluded  to.  A  gentleman, 
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Where  yon  proud  palace,  Fashion's  hallowed  fane, 
Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train, 
Behold  the  new  PETRONIUS*  of  the  day, 
The  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play  ! 
There  the  hired  eunuch,  th*  Hesperian  choir, 
The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre, 
The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 
The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance, 
The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine,        630 
For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  com 
bine  j 

Each  to  his  humour — Comus  all  allows ; 
Champaign,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbour's 

spouse. 

Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade  ! 
Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made  ; 
In  plenty's  sunshine  fortune's  minions  bask, 
Nor  think  of  poverty,  except  '  en  masque/ 
When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 
Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  was. 
The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  burletta  o'er,          640 
The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor  ; 
Now  round  the  room  the  circling  doVgers  sweep, 
Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap ; 

with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted,  lost  in  the  Argyle  Rooms 
several  thousand  pounds  at  backgammon.  It  is  but  justice 
to  the  manager  in  this  instance  to  say,  that  some  degree  of 
disapprobation  was  manifested :  but  why  are  the  implements 
of  gaming  allowed  in  a  place  devoted  to  the  society  of  botli 
sexes »  A  pleasant  thinjr  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
those  who  are  blest  or  cursed  with  such  connexions,  to  hear  the 
billiard-tables  rattling  in  one  room,  and  the  dice  in  another  ! 
That  this  is  the  case  1  myself  can  testify,  as  a  late  unworthy 
member  of  an  institution  which  materially  affects  the  morals  of 
the  higher  orders,  while  the  lower  may  not  even  move  to  the 
sound  of  a  tabor  and  fiddle,  without  a  chance  of  indictment  for 
riotous  behaviour. 

*  Petronius  '  Arbiter  elegantiarum,'  to  Nero,  « and  a  very 

pretty  fellow  in  his  day,'  as  Mr.  Congreve's '  Old  Bachelor'  saith. 

T  2 
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The  first  in  lengthened  line  majestic  swim, 

The  last  display  the  free  unfettered  limb  ! 

Those  for  Hibernians  lusty  sons  repair 

With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not  spare  ; 

These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight, 

Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh !  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease  !  650 

Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please, 
Each  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thought, 
Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught : 
There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  returned  from 

Spain, 

Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main ; 
The  jovial  caster 's  set^  and  seven  's  the  nick, 
Or— done!— a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick  ! 
If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire, 
And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire, 
Here's  POWELL'S  pistol  ready  for  your  life,       660 
And,  kinder  still,  a  PAGET  for  your  wife ; 
Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race, 
Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace ; 
While  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 
Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering 

breath ; 

Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all, 
The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl, 
To  live  like  CLODIUS,*  and  like  FALKLAND!  fall. 

*  Mutato  nomine  de  te 

Fabula  narrator. 

+  I  kttew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  weH.  On  Sunday  night  I  be- 
tield  bite  presiding  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest  pride  of 
hospitality;  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  I  saw 
stretched  before  me  all  that  remained  of  courage,  feeling,  and 
a  host  of  passions.  He  was  a  gallant  and  successful  officer ;  his 
faults  were  the  faults  of  a  sailor — as  such,  Britons  will  forgive 
them.  He  died  like  a  brave  man  in  a  better  cause ;  for  had  lie 
fallen  in  like  manner  oji  the  deck  of  the  frigate  to  which  he  was 
just  appointed,  his  last  moments  would  have  been  held  up  by 
his  countrymen  as  an  example  to  succeeding  heroes. 
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Truth  !  rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  his 

hand 

To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land.          670 
Even  I — least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  throng, 
Just  skilled  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong, 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost, 
To  fight  my  course  through  passion's  countless 

host, 

Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flowery  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray — 
E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men  destroy  the  public  weal , 
Altho'  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 
'  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,  than  they  ?' 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see  681 

That  miracle,  a  moralist  in  me. 
No  matter — when  some  bard,  in  virtue  strong, 
GlFFORD,  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening 

song, 

Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever !  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him,  and  rejoice  : 
Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  I 
May  feel  the  lash  that  virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals 
From  silly  HAFIZ*  up  to  simple  BOWLES,         690 
Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode, 
In  broad  St.  Giles's,  or  in  Tottenham  Road? 
Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond-street  or  the  Square? 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite, 
Most  wisely  doom'd  to  shun  the  public  sight, 

*  "What  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
Hafiz,  could  he  rise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre  at  Sheeraz, 
where  he  reposes  with  Ferdous,i  and  Sadi,  the  oriental  Homer 
and  Catullus,  and  behold  his  name  assumed  by  one  Stott  of  Dro- 
more,  the  most  impudent  and  execrable  ol  literary  poachers  for 
the  daily  prints  ? 
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What  harm  ?  in  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 

Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself; 

MILES  ANDREWS  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try, 

And  live  in  prologues  though  his  dramas  die.    700 

Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  times  befal, 

And  'tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all. 

Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times, 

Ah  !  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes? 

ROSCOTVIMON!  SHEFFIELD!  with  your  spirits  fled, 

No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head  ; 

No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile, 

The  paralytic  puling  of  CARLISLE  : 

The  puny  schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 

Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away  ;  710 

But  who  forgives  the  senior's  ceaseless  verse, 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse? 

What  heterogeneous  honours  deck  the  peer  ? 

Lord,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  pamphleteer  !* 

So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 

His  scenes  alone  had  damned  our  sinking  stage  ; 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  *  Hold,  enough  V 

Nor  drugged  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff. 

Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf;  720 

Yes  !  doff  that  covering  where  Morocco  shines, 

'  And  hang  a  calf-skint  on  those  recreant*  lines. 

With  you,  ye  Druids  !  rich  in  native  lead, 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread ; 

*  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eighteen-penny 
pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  stage,  and  offers  his  plan  for  build 
ing-  a  new  theatre :  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  lordship  will  be  per 
mitted  to  bring  forward  any  thing  for  the  stage, — except  his 
own  tragedies. 

+  '  Doff  that  lion's  hide, 
And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs.' 

Shah.  King  John. 

Lord  C's  works,  most  resplendently  bound,  form  a  conspicuous 
ornament  to  his  book-shelves : 

'  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella.'— Pope. 
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With  you  I  war  not :  GIFFORD'S  heavjrhand 
Has  crushed,  without  remorse,  your  numerous 

band. 

On  '  all  the  talents'  vent  your  venal  spleen, 
Want  your  defence,  let  pity  be  your  screen  ; 
Let  "monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew, 
And  Melville's  mantle*  prove  a  blanket  too  !     730 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard, 
And  peace  be  with  you !  'tis  your  best  reward. 
Such  damning  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live  j 
But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labours  close, 
With  names  of  greater  note,  in  blest  repose. 
Far  be  't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  ROSA'S  prose  in  masquerade, 
Whose  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind, 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind.t  740 
Though  BELL  has  lost  his  nightingales  and  owls, 
MATILDA  snivels  still,  and  HAFIZ  howls, 
And  CRUSCA's  spirit,  rising  from  the  dead, 
Revives  in  LAURA,  Quiz,  and  X.  Y.  Z4 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall, 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl, 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse, 
Heavens !  how  the  vulgar  stare  j  how  crowds  ap 
plaud  ! 

How  ladies  read,  and  literati  laud  !  750 

If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest, 
'Tis  sheer  ill-nature  ;  don't  the  world  know  best  ? 

*  '  Melville's  Mantle,'  a  parody  on '  Elijah's  Mantle,'  a  poem. 

t  This  lovely  little  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Jew 

K ,  seems  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Delia  Crusca  school,  and 

•has  published  two  volumes  of  very  respectable  absurdities  in 
rhyme, as  times  go;  besides  sundry  uovels  in  the  style  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Monk. 

J  These  are  the  signatures  of  various  worthies  who  figure  in 
the  poetical  departments  of  the  newspapers. 
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Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme, 
And  CAPEL  LOFFT*  declares  'tis  quite  sublime. 
Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade ! 
Swains !  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade  ! 
Lo  !  BURNS  and  BLOOMFlELD,t  nay,  a  greater  far, 
GlFFORD  was  born  beneath  an  adverse  star, 
Forsook  the  labours  of  a  servile  state,  759 

Stemmed  the  rude  storm,  and  triumphed  over  fate: 
Then  why  no  more  ?  if  Phoebus  smiled  on  you, 
BLOOM  FIELD  !  why  not  on  brother  NATHAN  too? 
Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has  seized  j 
Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased  : 
And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode, 
No  common  be  inclosed  without  an  ode. 
Oh  !  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 
On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle, 
Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole, 
Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul :  770 

Ye  tuneful  cobblers !  still  your  notes  prolong, 
Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song  ; 
So  shall  the  fair  your  handy- work  peruse, 
Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your 

shoes. 

May  moorlandl  weavers  boast  Pindaric  skill, 
And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 
While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 
And  pay  for  poems — when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due, 
Neglected  genius !  let  me  turn  to  you.  780 

*  Capell  Lofft,  Esq.  the  Maecenas  of  shoemakers,  and  pre 
face-writer-general  to  distressed  versemen;  a  kind  of  gratis 
accoucheur  to  those  who  wish  to  be  delivered  of  rhyme,  but  do 
not  know  how  to  bring  it  forth. 

t  See  Nathaniel  Bioomfield's  ode,  elegy,  or  whatever  he  or 
any  one  else  chooses  to  call  it,  on  the  inciosure  of  '  Honington 
Green.' 

t  Vide  '  Recollections  of  a  Weaver  in  the  Moorlands  of  Staf 
fordshire.' 
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Come  forth,  oh  CAMPBELL  !*  give  thy  talents  scope  j 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope  ? 
And  thou,  melodious  ROGERS  !  rise  at  last, 
Recal  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 
Arise  !  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire, 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallowed  lyre  ; 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne, 
Assert  thy  country's  honour  and  thine  own. 
What !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep  789 

Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  COWPER  sleep  ? 
Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns, 
To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel,  BURNS  ! 
No!  tho'  contempt  hath  marked  the  spurious 

brood, 

The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food  ; 
Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  'tis  hers  to  boast, 
Who  least  affecting,  still  affect  the  most ; 
Feel  as  they  write — and  write  but  as  they  feel — 
Bear  witness  GlFFORD,  SoiHEBY,  MACNEIL.t 
'  Why  slumbers  GIFFORD?'  once  was  asked  in 

vain?* 

Why  slumbers  GlFFORD  ?  let  us  ask  again.       800 
Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ? 
Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge? 

*  It  would  be  superfluous  to  recal  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  authors  of '  The  Pleasures  of  Memory'  and  '  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope,'  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in  our  language,  if 
we  except  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man :'  but  so  many  poetasters  have 
started  up,  that  even  the  names  of  Campbell  and  Rogers  are 
become  strange. 

t  Gifford,  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Mrcviad,  the  first  satires 
of  the  day,  and  translator  of  Juvenal. 

Sotheby,  translator  of  Wieland's  Oberon,  and  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics,  and  author  of 'Saul,'  an  epic  poem; 

Macneil,  whose  poems  are  deservedly  popular,  particularly 
'.Scotland's  Scaith,  or  the  Waes  of  War,'  of  which  ten  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  one  month. 

I  Mr.  Gifford  promised  publicly  that  the  Baviad  and  MsevJad 
should  not  be  his  last  original  works :  let  him  remember,  '  Mox 
in  reluctantes  Dracones.' 
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Are  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bard  to  greet? 
Stalks  not  gigantic  vice  in  every  street? 
Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path, 
And  'scape  alike  the  law's  and  muse's  wrath? 
Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time, 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 
Arouse  thee,  GlFFORD  !  be  thy  promise  claimed, 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed.        810 

Unhappy  WHITE  !*  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  came  j  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
Oh  !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  science  'self  destroy'd  her  favourite  son ! 
Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 
She  sowed  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reaped  the 

fruit. 

'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low ; 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain,   821 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to' soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
Which  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart : 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest, 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlightened  days, 
That  splendid  lies  are  all  the  poet's  praise  ;        830 


*  Henry  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  1806,  in 
consequence  of  too  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  that 
would  have  matured  a  mind  which  disease  and  poverty  could  not 
impair,  and  which  death  itself  destroyed  rather  than  subdued. 
His  poems  abound  in  such  beauties  as  must  impress  the  reader 
with  the  liveliest  regret  that  so  short  a  period  was  allotted  to  ta 
lents  which  would  have  dignified  even  the  sacred  functions  lie 
was  destined  to  assume. 
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That  strained  invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Alone  impels  the  modern  bard  to  sing  : 
'Tis  true,  that  all  who  rhyme,  nay,  all  who  write, 
Shrink  from  that  fatal  word  to  genius — Trite  ; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires, 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires : 
This  fact  in  virtue's  name  let  CR ABBE  attest, 
Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best. 

And  here  let  SHEE*  and  genius  find  a  place, 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace  ;      840 
To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine, 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line  ; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvass  glow, 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow  j 
While  honours,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest   is  the  man  who   dares   approach  the 

bower 

Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour  ; 
Whose  steps  have  pressed,  whose  eye  has  marked 
afar  849 

The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war, 
The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er  ; 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore. 
But  doubly  blest  is  he,  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallowed  feelings  for  those  classic  lands  ; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by, 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye  ! 
WRIGHT  !t  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too ; 
And  sure  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men.          800 

*  Mr.  Shec,  author  of '  Rhymes  on  Art,'  and  '  Elements  of  Art.' 

t  Mr.  Wright,  late  consul-general  for  the  Seven  Islands,  is 

author  of  a  very  beautiful  poem  just  published:    it  is  intitled, 

'  Horae  lonicse,'  and  is  descriptive  of  the  isles  and  the  adjacent 

coast  of  Greece. 
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And  you,  associate  bards  !*  who  snatch'd  to  light 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modern  sight ; 
Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odours  breathe, 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung, 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue  ; 
Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse, 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrowed  tone  : 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own.       870 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  just  applause, 
Restore  the  muse's  violated  laws  ; 
But  not  in  flimsy  DARWIN'S  pompous  chime, 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme ; 
Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adorned  than  clear, 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpass, 
But  now,  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass  ; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  arouiid, 
Evaporate  in  similies  and  sound  :  880 

Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die  : 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye.t 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  WORDS  WORTH  stoop, 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group, 
Whose  verse  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void, 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  LAMBE  and  LLOYD  :£ 
Let  them — but  hold  my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  strain,  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach : 
The  native  genius  with  their  feeling  given,        889 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  heaven. 

*•  The  translators  of  the  Anthology  have  since  published  sepa 
rate  poems,  which  evince  genius  that  only  requires  opportunity 
to  attain  eminence. 

t  The  neglect  of  the  '  Botanic  Garden,'  is  some  proof  of  re 
turning  taste  :  the  scenery  is  its  sole  recommendation. 

J  Messrs.  Lambe  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignoble  followers  of 
Southey  and  Co. 
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And  thou,  too,  SCOTT  !•  resign  to  minstrels  rude 

The  wilder  Slogan  of  a  border  feud  : 

Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire ; 

Enough  for  genius  if  itself  inspire  ! 

Let  SOUTH EY  sing,  altho'  his  teeming  muse, 

Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse ; 

Letsimple  WORDSWORTH  chime  his  childish  verse, 

And  brother  COLERIDGE  lull  the  babe  at  nurse ; 

Let  spectre-mongering  LEWIS  aim,  at  most, 

To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost ;         900 

Let  MOORE  be  lewd  -,  let  STRANGFORD  steal  from 

MOORE, 

And  swear  that  CAMOENS  sang  such  notes  of  yore  ; 
Let  HAYLEY  hobble  on :  MONTGOMERY  rave  ; 
And.godly  GRAHAME  chant  a  stupid  stave  ; 
Let  sonnetteering  BOWLES  his  strains  refine, 
And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line  ; 
Let  STOTT,  CARLISLE^  MATILDA,  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub-street,  and  of  Grosvenor-place  the  best, 

*  By-the-bye,  I  hope  that  In  Mr.  Scott's  next  poem,  his  hero 
or  heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  '  Gramarye,'  ahd  more  to 
grammar,  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lay,  and  her  Bravo  William  of 
Deloraine.  , 

t  It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  censured  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
my  guardian  and  relative,  to  whom  I  dedicated  a  volume  of  jpue- 
rile  poems  a  few  years  ago  1— The  guardianship  was  nominal,  at 
least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  ;  the  relationship  I 
cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  but  as  his  lordship  seemed 
to  forget  it  on  a  very  essential  occasion  to  me,  I  shall  not  burden 
my  memory  with  the  recollection.  I  do  not  think  that  personal 
differences  sanction  the  unjust  condemnation  of  a  brother  scrib 
bler;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  act  as  a  preventive, 
when  the  author,  noble  or  ignoble,  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  be 
guiled  a  '  discerning  public'  (as  the  advertisements  have  it)  with 
divers  reams  of  most  orthodox,  imperial  nonsense.  Besides,  I 
do  not  step  aside  to  vituperate  the  earl ;  no — his  works  come 
fairly  in  review  with  those  of  other  patrician  literati.  If,  before 
I  escaped  from  my  teens,  I  said  any  thing  in  favour  of  his  lord 
ship's  paper  books,  it  was  in  the  way  of  dutiful  dedication,  and 
more  from  the  advice  of  others  than  my  own  judgment,  and  I 
seize  the  first  oppartunity  of  pronouncing  my  sincere  recantation. 
I  have  heard  that  some  persons  conceive  me  to  be  under  obliga- 
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Scrawl  on,  'till  death  release  us  from  the  strain, 
Or  common  sense  assert  her  rights  again.          910 
But  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 
Shouldst  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays ; 
The  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine, 
Demand  a  hallowed  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 
Say  !  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field, 
Than  the  vile  foray  of  a  plundering  clan, 
Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  ? 
Or  Mannion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food          919 
For  outlawed  SHERWOOD'S  tales  of  ROBIN  HOOD? 
Scotland  !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  Bard, 
And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward ! 
Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live, 
But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give  ; 
Be  known  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more, 
And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before  j 
To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recal, 
And  save  her  glory,  though  his  cpuntry  fall. 
Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope 
To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  ?  930 

New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 
And  other  victors*  fill  th'  applauding  skies ; 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 
Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song  : 

tions  to  Lord  Carlisle:  if  so,  I  shall  be  most  particularly  happy 
to  learn  what  they  are,  and  when  conferred,  that  they  may  be 
duly  appreciated,  and  publicly  acknowledged.  What  I  have 
humbly  advanced  as  an  opinion  on  his  printed  things,  I  am  pre 
pared  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  quotations  from  elegies,  eu 
logies,  odes,  episodes,  and  certain  facetious  and  dainty  tragedies 
bearing  his  name  and  mark : 

'  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards! 

Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  !' 
So  says  Pope.    Amen ! 

*  « Tollerc  humo,  victorque  virum  volitare  per  era.' 

Virgil. 
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E'en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  may 

claim, 

The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name  ! 
When  fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest 

blast, 

Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last, 
And  glory,  like  the  Phoenix  'midst  her  fires, 
Exhales  her  odours,  blazes,  and  expires.  940 

Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons, 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  ? 
Shall  these  approach  the  muse  ?  ah  no  !  she  flies, 
And  even  spurns  the  great  Seatonian  prize, 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Ho  ARE,  and  epic  blank  by  Ho  YLE  : 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list.* 
Ye !  who  in  Granta's  honours  would  surpass, 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full-grown  ass ;      950 
A  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam, 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

There  CLARKE,  still  striving  piteously '  toplease/ 
Forgetting  doggrel,  leads  not  to  degrees, 
A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon. 
Condemned  to  drudge  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 
And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine, 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind  j 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.'!  960 

*  The  '  games  of  Hoyle,'  well  known  to  the  votaries  of  whist, 
chess,  &c.  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  vagaries  of  his 
poetical  namesake,  whose  poem  comprised,  as  expressly  stated 
in  the  advertisement,  all  the  '  plagues  of  Egypt.' 

t  This  person,  who  has  lately  betrayed  the  most  rapid  symp 
toms  of  confirmed  authorship,  is  writer  of  a  poem  denominated 
the  '  art  of  pleasing,'  as  '  lucus  a  non  lucendo,'  containing  tittle 
pleasantry,  and  less  poetry.  He  also  acts  as  monthly  stipen 
diary  and  collector  of  calumnies  for  the  «  Satirist.'  If  this  unfor 
tunate  young  man  would  exchange  the  magazines  for  the  mathe- 
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Oh  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  !* 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace  ; 
So  sunk  in  dulness,  and  so  lost  in  shame, 
That  SMYTHE  and  HoDGSONt  scarce  redeem  thy 

fame ! 

But  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave, 
The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave; 
On  her  green  hanks  a  greener  wreath  is  wove, 
To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove, 
Where  RICHARDS  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires, 
And  modern  Britons  justly  praise  their  sires.J  970 

For  me,  who  thus  unasked  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country,  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 
Zeal  for  her  honour  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  ideots  that  infest  her  age. 
No  just  applause  her  honoured  name  shall  lose, 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 
Oh !  would  thy  Bards  but  emulate  thy  fame, 
And  rise,  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name  ! 
What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power, 
What  Tyre  appeared  in  her  meridian  hour,       980 
Tis  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion,  to  have  been 
Earth's  chief  dictatress,  ocean's  mighty  queen  f 
But  Rome  decayed,  and  Athens  strew'd  the  plain, 
And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shattered  in  the  main  j 
Like  these  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  hurled, 
And  Britain  fall,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 

matics,  and  endeavour  to  take  a  decent  degree  in  liis  university, 
it  might  eventually  prove  more  serviceable  than  his  present  sa 
lary- 

*  '  Into  Cambridgeshire  the  Emperor  Probua  transported  a 
considerable  body  of  Vandals.'— Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  p. 
83.  vol.  ii.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  asser 
tion  ;  the  breed  is  still  in  high  perfection. 

t  This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise ;  the  man  who  in 
translation  displays  unquestionable  genius,  may  well  be  expected 
to  excel  in  original  composition,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  soon  see  a  splendid  specimen. 

t  The  'Aboriginal  Britons,'  an  excellent  poem,  by  Richards. 
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But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  CASSANDRA'S  fate, 

With  warning  ever  scoffed  at,  till  too  late  ; 

To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine, 

And  urge  thy  Bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine. 990 

Then,  hapless  Britain !  be  thy  rulers  blest, 
The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest ! 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense, 
While  CANNING'S  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit, 
And  old  dame  PORTLAND*  fills  the  place  of  PITT. 

Yet  once  again  adieu  !  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale  ; 
And  Afric's  coast  and  Calpe'st  adverse  height, 
And  Stamboul'sJ  minarets  must  greet  my  sight : 
Thence  shall  I  stray  through  beauty's^  native 

clime, 
Where  Kaff||  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crowned  with 

snows  sublime.  * 

But  should  I  back  return,  no  lettered  rage 
Shall  drag  my  common-place  book  on  the  stage  : 
Let  vain  VALENTIAIT  rival  luckless  CARR, 
And  equal  him  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar  : 
Let  ABERDEEN  and  ELGIN**  still  pursue 
The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  Vertu ; 

*  A  friend  of  mine  being  asked  why  his  Grace  of  P.  was 
likened  to  an  old  woman  1  replied, '  he  supposed  it  was  because 
he  was  past  bearing.' 

t  Calpe  is  the  ancient  name  for  Gibraltar. 

J  Stamboul  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Constantinople. 

§  Georgia,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  inhabitants. 

I)  Mount  Caucasus. 

IT  Lord  Valentia  (whose  tremendous  travels  are  forthcoming 
with  due  decorations,  graphical,  topographical,  typographical) 
deposed,  on  Sir  John  Carr's  unlucky  suit,  that  Dubois's  satire 
prevented  his  purchase  of  the  '  Stranger  in  Ireland.'— Oh  fie, 
my  lord  !  has  your  lordship  no  more  feeling  for  a  fellow-tourist » 
but '  two  of  a  trade,'  they  say,  &c. 

*»  Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuaae  us  that  all  the  figures,  with 
and  without  noses,  in  his  stone-shop,  are  the  work  of  Phidias ; 
'Credat  Judseus!' 
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Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Phidian  freaks, 
Mis-shapen  monuments,  and  maimed  antiques  ; 
And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart  1011 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art ; 
Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 
I  leave  topography  to  classic  GELL  ;* 
And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  interpose, 
To  stun  mankind  with  poesy,  or  prose. 

Thus  far  I've  held  my  undisturb'd  career, 
Prepared  for  rancour,  steeled  'gainst  selfish  fear ; 
This  thing  of  rhyme  I  ne'er  disdained  to  own — 
Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown  ;1020 
My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud, 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavowed ; 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away  : — 
Cheer  on  the  pack  !  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  MELBOURNE  house, 
By  LAMBE'S  resentment,  or  by  HOLLAND'S  spouse, 
By  JEFFREY'S  harmless  pistol,  HALLAM'S  rage, 
EDINA'S  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have' blows  enough, 
And  feel  they  too  are  '  penetrable  stuff:'          1030 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go, 
Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe.     [fall 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall ; 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawled  beneath  my  eyes  : 
But  now  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
I've  learned  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  ,truth  ; 
Learned  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree, 
And  break  Kim  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me ; 

*  Mr.  Cell's  Topography  of  Troy  and  Ithaca  cannot  fail  to  en 
sure  the  approbation  of  every  man  possessed  of  classical  taste, 
as  well  for  the  information  Mr.  G.  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  as  for  the  ability  and  research  the  respective  works  dis 
play. 
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To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss,         1041 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hiss  : 
Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymesters  frown, 
I  too  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down  : 
And,  armed  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  marauder,  and  to  southern  dunce. 
Thus  much  I've  dared  to  do  ;  how  far  my  lay 
Hath  wronged  these  righteous  times,  let  others  say: 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare.          1050 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I  H  A  v  E  been  informed,  since  the  present  edition  went  to 
the  press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  are  preparing  a  most  vehement  cri 
tique  on  my  poor,  gentle,  unresisting  Muse,  whom  they 
have  already  so  be-deviled  with  their  ungodly  ribaldry: 

'  Tantsene  animis  caelestibus  Irae  .* 

I  suppose  I  must  say  of  JEFFREY  as  Sir  ANTHONY 
AGUKCHEEK.  saith,  '  an  I  had  known  he  was  so  cunning 
of  fence,  1  had  seen  him  damned  ere  I  had  fought  him.' 
"What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  shall  be  beyond  the  Bosphorus  be 
fore  the  next  number  has  passed  the  Tweed !  But  I  yet 
hope  to  light  my  pipe  with  it  in  Persia. 

My  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of 
personality  towards  their  great  literary  Anthropophagus, 
JEFFREY  ;  but  what  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  and  his 
dirty  pack,  who  feed  by  '  lying  and  slandering,'  and 
slake  their  thirst  by  'evil  speaking?'  I  have  adduced 
facts  already  well  known,  and  of  JEFFREY'S  mind  I  have 
stated  my  free  opinion,  nor  has  he  thence  sustained  any 
injury ; — what  scavenger  was  ever  soiled  by  being  pelted 
with  mud  ?  It  may  be  said  that  I  quit  England  because  I 
have  censured  there  '  persons  of  honour  and  wit  about 
towu,'  but  I  am  coming  back  again,  and  their  vengeance 
•will  k°ep  hot  till  my  return.  Those  who  know  me  can 
testify  that  my  motives  for  leaving  England  are  very  dif 
ferent  from  fears,  literary  or  personal :  those  who  do  not, 
may  one  day  be  convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
thing,  my  name  has  not  been  concealed;  I  have  been 
mostly  in  London,  ready  to  answer  for  my  transgressions, 
and  in  daily  expectation  of  sundry  cartels ;  but,  alas !  '  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  over,'  or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there  is 
no  spirit  now-a^ays. 
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There  is  a  youth  ycleped  HEW  SON  CLARKE,  (Subaudi, 
Esquire,)  a  sizer  of  Emmanuel  College,  and,  I  believe,  a  de 
nizen  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  whom  I  have  introduced  in 
these  pages  to  much  better  company  than  he  has  been  ac 
customed  to  meet ;  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  sad  dog, 
and  for  no  reason  that  I  can  discover,  except  a  personal 
quarrel  with  a  bear,  kept  by  me  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a 
fellowship,  and  whom  the  jealousy  of  his  Trinity  cotempo- 
raries  prevented  from  success,  has  been  abusing  me,  and 
what  is  worse,  the  defenceless  innocent  above-mentioned,  in 
'  The  Satirist,'  for  one  year  and  some  months.    I  am  utterly 
unconscious  of  having  given  him  any  provocation ;  indeed, 
I  am  guiltless  of  having  heard  his  name  till  coupled  with 
'  The  Satirist.'  He  has  therefore  no  reason  to  complain,  and 
I  dare  say  that,  like  Sir  FRETFUL,  PLAGIARY,  he  is 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise.    I  have  now  mentioned  all 
who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  notice  me  and  mine,  that 
is,  my  bear  and  my  book,  except  the  editor  of '  The  Satirist,' 
who,  it  seems,  is  a  gentleman — God  wot !  I  wish  he  could 
impart  a  little  of  his  gentility  to  his  subordinate  scribblers. 
I  hear  that  Mr.  JERNINGHAM  is  about  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  his  Maecenas,  Lord  CARLISLE;  I  hope  not  : 
he  was  one  of  the  few,  who,  in  the  very  short  intercourse  I 
had  with  him,  treated  me  with  kindness  when  a  boy,  and 
whatever  he  may  say  or  do,  'pour  on,  I  will  endure.'    I 
have  nothing  further  to  add,  save  a  general  notice  of  thanks 
giving  to  readers,  purchasers,  and  publisher,  and,  in  the 
words  of  SCOTT,  I  wish 

'  To  all  and  each  a  fair  good  night, 
And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light.' 


WALTZ: 


APOSTROPHIC    HYMN. 


Quails  in  Eurotae  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi 
Exercet  Diana  chores.  Virgil. 

Such  on  Eurotas'  banks,  or  Cynthia's  height, 
Diana  seems ;  and  so  she  charms  the  sight, 
When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  Nvmphs,  and  overtops  their  heads. 

Dryden'a  Virgil. 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 


SIR, 

I  AM  a  country  gentleman  of  a  midland  county.  I  might 
have  been  a  Parliament-mau  for  a  certain  borough,  having 
had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as  General  T.  at  the  general 
election  (in  1812).*  But  I  was  all  for  domestic  happiness ; 
as  fifteen  years  ago,  on  a  visit  to  London,  I  married  a  mid 
dle-aged  maid  of  honour.  We  lived  happily  at  Hornem 
Hall  till  last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  by 
the  Countess  of  Waltzaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my  spouse) 
to  pass  the  winter  in  town.  Thinking  no  harm,  and  our 
girls  being  come  to  a  marriageable  (or  as  they  call  it,  mar 
ketable)  age,  and  having  besides  a  Chancery  suit  invete- 
rately  entailed  upon  the  family  estate,  we  came  up  in  our 
old  chariot,  of  which,  by-the-bye,  my  wife  grew  so  much 
ashamed  in  less  than  a  week,  that  1  was  obliged  to  buy  a 
second-hand  barouche,  of  which  I  might  mount  the  box, 
Mrs.  II.  says,  if  I  could  drive,  but  never  see  the  inside— 
that  place  being  reserved  for  the  Hon.  Augustus  Tiptoe, 
her  partner-general  and  opera-knight.  Hearing  great  praises 
of  Mrs.  H.'s  dancing  (she  was  famous  for  birth-night  mi- 
nuets  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century),  I  unbooted,  and 
went  to  a  ball  at  the  countess's,  expecting  to  see  a  country 
dance,  or,  at  most,  cotillions,  reels,  and  all  the  old  paces 
to  the  newest  tunes.  But,  judge  of  my  surprise,  on  ar 
riving,  to  see  poor  dear  Mrs.  Hornem  with  her  arms  half 
round  the  loins  of  a  huge  hussar-looking  gentleman  I  never 
set  eyes  on  before ;  and  his,  to  say  truth,  rather  more  than 
half  round  her  waist,  turning  round,  and  round,  and  round, 
to  a  d d  see-saw  up-and-down  sort  of  tune,  that  re 
minded  me  of  the  '  Black  Joke,'  only  more  '  affettuoso,' 
till  it  made  me  quite  giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not 
so.  By  and  bye  they  stopped  a  bit,  and  1  thought  they 
*  State  of  the  poll  (last  day)  5. 
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would  sit  or  fall  down  :—  but,  no  ;  with  Mrs.  H.'s  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  '  quam  familiar -iterj*  (as  Terence  said 
when  I  was  at  school,)  they  walked  about  a  minute,  and 
then  at  it  again,  like  two  cock-chafers  spitted  on  the  same 
bodkin.  I  asked  what  all  this  meant,  when,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  a  child  no  older  than  our  Wilhelmina  (a  name  I 
never  heard  but  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  though  her 
mother  would  call  her  after  the  Princess  of  Swappenbach), 
said  '  Lord,  Mr.  Ilornem  !  can't  you  see  they  are  valtzing  ?' 
or  waltzing  (I  forget  which) ;  and  then  up  she  got,  and  her 
mother  and  sister,  and  away  they  went,  and  round-abouted 
it  till  supper  time.  Now  that  I  know  what  it  is,  I  like  it 
of  all  things,  and  so  does  Mrs.  H. ;  though  I  have  broken 
my  shins,  and  four  times  overturned  Mrs.  Hornem's  maid 
in  practising  the  preliminary  steps  in  a  morning.  Indeed, 
so  much  do  I  like  it,  that  having  a  turn  for  rhyme,  tastily 
displayed  in  some  election  ballads,  and  songs  in  honour  of 
all  the  victories  (but  till  lately  I  have  had  little  practice  in 
that  way),  I  sat  down,  and  with  the  aid  of  W.  F.  Esq. 
and  a  few  hints  from  Dr.  B.  (whose  recitations  I  attend, 
and  am  monstrous  fond  of  Master's  B.'s  manner  of  deli 
vering  his  father's  late  successful  D.  L.  Address),  I  com 
posed  the  following  hymn,  wherewithal  to  make  my  senti 
ments  known  to  the  public,  whom,  nevertheless,  I  heartily 
despise  as  well  as  the  critics. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

HORACE  HORNEM.f 

*  My  Latin  is  all  forgotten,  if  a  man  can  be  said  to  have  for 
gotten  what  he  never  remembered ;  but  I  bought  my  title  page 
motto  of  a  Catholic  priest  for  a  three  shilling  Bank  token,  after 
auch  haggling  for  the  even  sixpence.  I  grudged  the  money  to 
Papist,  being  ail  for  the  memory  of  Perceval  and  'No 


a  Papist,  being  ail  for  the 
Popery;'  and  quite  regrettin 
cause  we  can't  burn  him  any 


ing  the  downfal  of  the  Pope,  be- 

y  more. 

f  A  fictitious  name  adopted  by  Lord  Byron. 
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MUSE  of  the  many- twinkling  feet  !*  whose  charms 

Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms ; 

TERPSICHORE  ! — too  long  misdeemed  a  maid — 

Reproachful  term — bestowed  but  to  upbraid — 

Henceforth  in  all  the  bronze  of  brightness  shine, 

The  least  a  vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 

Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude  ; 

Mocked,  yet  triumphant ;  sneered  at,  unsubdued ; 

Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 

If  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high  ; 

Thy  breast — if  bare  enough — requires  no  shield  ; 

Dance  forth — sans  armour  thou  shalt  take  the  field, 

And  own— impregnable  to  most  assaults, 

Thy  not  too-lawfully  begotten  '  Waltz/ 

Hail,  nimble  nymph !  to  whom  the  young  hussar, 
The  whiskered  votary  of  Waltz  and  war — 
His  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots, 
A  sight  unmatched  since  Orpheus  and  his  brutes  : 
Hail,  spirit-stirring  Waltz ! — beneath  whose  banners 
A  modern  hero  fought  for  modish  manners  ; 
On  HounsloVs  heath  to  rival  Wellesle/st  fame, 
Cocked — fired — and  missed  his  man — but  gained 
his  aim. 

*  '  Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet.' — Gray. 
t  To  rival  Lord  W.'s,  or  his  nephew's,  as  the  reader  pleases  : 
—the  one  gained  a  pretty  woman,  whom  he  deserved  by  fighting 
for;  and  the  other  has  been  fighting  in  the  Peninsula  many  a 
long  day,  'by  Shrewsbury  clock,'  without  gaining  any  thing  in 
that  country  but  the  title  of  '  the  Great  Lord,'  and  '  the  Lord/ 
which  savours  of  profanation,  having  been  hitherto  applied  only 
to  that  Being,  to  whom  '  Te  Otums1  for  carnage  are  the  rankest 
blasphemy.— It  is  to  be  presumed  the  general  will  one  day  re 
turn  to  Ms  Sabine  farm,  there 

«  To  tame  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain !' 
The  Lord  Peterborough  conquered  continents  in  a  summer; 
U2 
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Hail,  moving  muse !  to  whom  the  fair  one's  breast 

Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest. 

Oh  !  for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fitz, 

The  latter's  loyalty,  the  former's  wits, 

To  '  energize  the  object  I  pursue/ 

And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due!- — 

Imperial  Waltz !  imported  from  the  Rhine 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine), 
Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free, 
And  hock  itself  be  less  esteemed  than  thee  •, 
In  some  few  qualities  alike — for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar — thou  our  living  stock. 
The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart  j 
Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 
And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh,  Germany  !  how  much  to  thee  we  owe, 
As  heaven-born  Pitt  can  testify  below ; 
Ere  curs'd  confederation  made  thee  France's, 
And  only  left  us  thy  d— — — d  debts  and  dances  • 

we  do  more — we  contrive  both  to  conquer  and  lose  them  in  a 
shorter  season.  If  the  '  Great  Lord's'  Cincinnatian  progress 
in  agriculture  be  no  speedier  than  the  proportional  average  of 
time  in  Pope's  couplet,  it  will,  according  to  the  fanner's  pro 
verb,  be  '  ploughing  with  dogs.' 

By-the-bye— one  of  this  illustrious  person's  new  titles  is  for 
gotten;  it  is,  however,  worth  remembering—4  Salvador  del 
Mundo ."— credt ie  posteri !  If  this  be  the  appellation  annexed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  name  of  a  man  who 
has  not  yet  saved  them — query — are  they  worth  saving  even  in 
this  world?  for,  according  to  the  mildest  modifications  of  any 
Christian  creed,  those  three  words  make  the  odds  much  against 
them  in  the  next. — '  Saviour  of  the  World,'  quotha ! — it  were  to 
be  wished  that  he,  or  any  one  else,  could  save  a  corner  of  it— 
his  country.  Yet  this  stupid  misnomer,  although  it  shews  the 
near  connexion  between  superstition  and  impiety,  so  far  has  its 
use,  that  it  proves  there  can  be  little  to  dread  from  those  Catholics 
(inquisitorial  Catholics  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  appellation 
on  a  Protestant.  I  suppose  next  year  he  will  be  entitled  the 
'  Virgin  Mary ;'  if  so,  Lord  George  Gordon  himself  would  have 
nothing  to  object  to  such  liberal  bastards  of  our  Lady  of  Babylon. 
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Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft, 

We  bless  thee  still— for  George  the  Third  is  left! 

Of  kings  the  best— and  last,  not  least  in  worth, 

For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth. 

To  Germany,  and  highnesses  serene, 

Who  owe  us  millions — don't  we  owe  the  queen  ? 

To  Germany  what  owe  we  not  besides  ? 

So  oft  bestowing  Brunswickers  and  brides ; 

Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood, 

Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud  ; 

Who  sent  us — so  be  pardoned  all  her  faults, 

A  dozen  dukes— some  kings — aqueen — and' Waltz/ 

But  peace  to  her — her  emperor  and  Diet, 
Though  now  transferred  to  Buonaparte's  'fiatjj 
Back  to  my  theme — O  !  Muse  of  motion,  say, 
How  first  to  ALBION  found  thy  Waltz  her  way? 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales 
From  Hamburg's  port  (while   Hamburg  yet  had 

mails), 

Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame— compelled  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburg — was  chilled  to  sleep ; 
Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deigned  arise, 
Heligoland !  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies  j 
While  unburnt  Moscow  *  yet  had  news  to  send, 
Now  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend, 


*  The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amiable  allies  cannot  be  suffi 
ciently  commended— nor  subscribed  lor.  Amongst  other  details 
omitted  in  the  various  dispatches  of  our  eloquent  ambassador, 
he  did  not  state  (being  too  much  occupied  with  the  exploits  of 

Colonel  C ,  in  swimming  rivers  frozen,  and  galloping  over 

roads  impassable,)  that  one  entire  province  perished  by  famine 
in  the  most  melancholy  manner,  as  follows : — In  General  Ro- 
stopchin's  consummate  conflagration,  the  consumption  of  tallow 
and  train  oil  was  so  great,  that  the  market  was  inadequate  to 
the  demand :  and  thus  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
persons  were  starved  to  death,  by  being  reduced  to  wholesome 
diet !  The  lamp-lighters  of  London  have  since  subscribed  a 
pint  (of  oil)  a  piece,  and  the  tallow-chandler*  have  unanimously 
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She  came— Waltz  came— and  with  her  certain  sets 

Of  true  dispatches,  and  as  true  gazettes. 

Then  flamed  of  Austerlitz  the  West  dispatch, 

Which  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match  ; 

And — almost  crushed  beneath  the  glorious  news, 

Ten  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotzebue's  j 

One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers'  airs, 

And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsic  fairs  j 

Meiner's  four  volumes  upon  womankind, 

lake  Lapland  witches  to  ensure  a  wind ; 

Brunck's  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and  to  back  it, 

Of  Heyne,  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet. 

Fraught  with  this  cargo— and  her  fairest  freight, 

Delightful  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, 

The  welcome  vessel  reached  the  genial  strand, 

And  round  her  nocked  the  daughters  of  the  land. 

Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark, 

His  grand  pas-seul  excited  some  remark ; 

Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 

The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought ; 

Not  soft  Herodias,  when  with  winning  tread, 

Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another's  head ; 

Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 

Displayed  so  much  of  leg,  or  more  of  neck, 

Than  thou,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  the  moon 

Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune  ! 

To  you— ye  husbands  of  ten  years  !  whose  brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse  ; 
To  you,  of  nine  years  less — who  only  bear 
The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  shall  wear, 


voted  a  quantity  of  best  moulds  (four  to  the  pound)  to  the  re 
lief  of  the  surviving  Scythians  :  the  scarcity  will  soon,  by  such 
exertions,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  quality  rather  than 
quantity  of  provision,  be  totally  alleviated.  It  is  said,  in  return, 
that  the  untouched  Ukraine  has  subscribed  60,000  beeves  for  a 
day's  meal  to  our  suffering  manufacturers. 
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With  added  ornaments  around  them  rolled, 
Of  native  brass,  or  law-awarded  geld  ; 
To  you — ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 
To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  daughter's  match ; 
To  you — ye  children  of — whom  chance  accords, 
Always  the  ladies',  and  sometimes  their  lords'  j 
To  you — ye  single  gentlemen  !  who  seek 
Torments  for  life,  or  pleasures  for  a  week  ; 
As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavours  guide, 
To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride  ; 
To  one  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  came, 
And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Waltz — to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irish  jig,  and  ancient  rigadoon ; 
Scotch  reels  avaunt!  and  country  dance  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe  j 
Waltz — Waltz  alone  both  legs  and  arms  demands, 
Liberal  of  feet — and  lavish  of  her  hands  ; 
Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight, 
Where  ne'er  before — but -pray  'put  out  the  light/ 
Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  far— or  I  am  much  too  near; 
And  true,  though  strange— Waltz  whispers  this  re- 
'  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark  !'  [mark, 
But  here  the  muse  with  due  decorum  halts, 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Waltz. 

Observant  travellers !  of  every  time, 
Ye  quartos !  published  upon  every  clime  j 
O  say,  shall  dull  Romaika's  heavy  round, 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound  j 
Can  Egypt's  Almas* — tantali/ing  group — 
Columbia's  caperers  to  the  warlike  whoop — 
Can  aught  from  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape  Horn, 
With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  Waltz  be  borne? 

*  Dancing  girls,  who  do  for  hire  what  Waltz  doth  gratis. 
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Ah,  no !  from  Morier's  pages  down  to  Gait's, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  '  Waltz/ 

Shades  of  those  belles,  whose  reign  began  of  yore, 
With  George  the  Third's — and  ended  long  before  ; 
Though  in  your  daughters'  daughters  yet  you  thrive, 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive ! 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred  host, 
Fool's  paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost ; 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  quake, 
No  stiff  starched  stays  make  meddling  fingers  ache  j 
Transferred  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage,*  women  in  their  shape); 
No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  pressed, 
But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caressed ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts, 
Both  banished  by  the  sovereign  cordial  '  Waltz.' 

Seductive  Waltz  ! — though  on  thy  native  shore 
E'en  Welter's  self  proclaimed  thee  half  a  w e ; 

*  It  cannot  be  complained  now,  as  in  the  Lady  Baussiere's  time, 
of  the  '  Sieur  de  la  Croix,'  that  there  be  (%no  whiskers ;'  but  how 
far  these  are  indications  of  valour  in  the  field,  or  elsewhere,  may 
still  be  questionable.  Much  may  be  and  hath  been  avouched  on 
both  sides.  In  the  olden  time  philosophers  had  whiskers,  and 
soldiers  none— Scipio  himself  was  shaven— Hannibal  thou?hthis 
one  eye  handsome  enough  without  a  beard  ;  but  Adrian,  the  em 
peror,  wore  a  beard  (having  warts  on  his  chin,  which  neither  the 
Empress  Sabina,  nor  even  the  courtiers,  could  abide) — Tureune 
had  whiskers,  Marlborough  none — Buonaparte  is  unwhiskered, 

the  R whiskered ;  '  argaV  greatness  of  mind  and  whiskers 

may  or  may  not  go  together ;  but  certainly  the  different  occur 
rences,  since  the  growth  of  the  last-mentioned,  go  farther  in  be 
half  of  whiskers  than  the  anathema  of  Anselm  did  against  long 
hair  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I . 

Formerly  red  was  a  favourite  colour.  See  Lodowick  Barrey's 
Comedy  of  Ram  Alley,  1611,  Act  I.  Scene  1. 

'  Taffeta.  Now  for  a  wager — What  coloured  beard  comes  next 
by  the  window  1 

'  Adriana.  A  black  man's,  I  think. 

'  Taffeta.  I  think  not  so :  I  think  a  red,  for  that  is  most  in 
fashion.' 

There  is  '  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;'  but  red,  then  a  fa 
vourite,  has  now  subsided  into  a.  favourite's  colour. 
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Wetter — to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined ; 
Yet  warm,  not  wanton  ;  dazzled,  but  not  blind ; 
Though  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Would  e'en  proscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball ; 
Thee  fashion  hails— from  countesses  to  queans, 
And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes; 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 
And  turns — if  nothing  else — at  least  our  heads; 
With  thee  e'en  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce, 
And   cockneys  practice   what  they  can't  pro 
nounce  j 

Gods !  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts, 
And  rhyme   finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise   of 

'  Waltz/ 
Blest  was  the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her  debtit ; 

The  court,  the  R 1,  like  herself  were  new  ;* 

New  face   for  friends,  for  foes  some  new   re 
wards, 

New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards ; 
New   laws  to   hang  the  rogues  that  roared  for 

bread j 

New  coins  (most  newt)  to  follow  those  that  fled  \ 
New  victories— nor  can  we  prize  them  less, 
Though  Jenkey  wonders  at  his  own  success : 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 
That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell ; 
New  mistresses — no — old — and  yet  'tis  true, 
Though  they  be  old,  the  thing  is  something  new ; 

*  An  anachronism— Waltz,  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  are  be 
fore  said  to  have  opened  the  ball  together;  the  bard  mean*  (if 
he  means  any  thing),  Waltz  was  not  so  much  in  vogue  till  the 
R — ~t  attained  the  acme  of  his  popularity.  Waltz,  the  comet, 
whiskers,  and  the  new  government,  illuminated  heaven  and  earth 
in  all  their  glory,  much  about  the  same  time  :  of  these  the  comet 
only  has  disappeared ;  the  other  three  continue  to  astonish  us 
still.— Printer's  Devil. 

t  Amongst  others,  anew  ninepence— a  creditable  coin,now  forth 
coming',  worth  a  pound,  it)  paper,  at  the  fairest  calculation. 
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Each  new,  quite  new— (except  some  ancient  tricks),* 
New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broom-sticks,  all  new 
With  vests  or  ribands— decked  alike  in  hue,  [sticks ! 
New  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue ; 

So  saith  the  muse — my ,t  what  say  you? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  best  maintain 
Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign ; 
Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such, 
Hoops  are  no  more,  and  petticoats  not  much} 
Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 
And  tell-tale  powder — all  have  had  their  days. 

The  ball  begins — the  honours  of  the  house 
First  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 
Some  potentate — or  royal  or  serene, 
With  K— t's  gay  grace,  or  sapient  G — st — r's  mien, 
Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 
Might  once  have  been  mistaken  for  a  blush. 
From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free, 
That  spot  where  hearts}:  were  once  supposed  to  be ; 

*  '  Oh  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might ."  Who  does  not 
remember  the  '  delicate  investigation'  in  Jthe  '  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor?' 

'  Ford.  Pray  you  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without  cause,  why 
then  make  sport  at  me  ;  then  let  me  be  your  jest;  I  deserve  it. 
How  now  1  whither  bear  you  this  * 

'Mrs.  Ford.  What  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it!— you 
were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing.' 

t  The  gentle,  or  ferocious  reader,  may  fill  up  the  blank  as  he 
pleases — there  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  his  service  (being 
already  in  the  R t's)  :  it  would  not  be  fair  to  back  any  pecu 
liar  initial  against  the  alphabet,  as  every  month  will  add  to  the 
list  uow  entered  for  the  sweepstakes — a  distinguished  consonant 
is  said  to  be  the  favourite,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  know 
ing  ones. 

I  '  We  have  changed  all  that,'  says  the  Mock  Doctor;  'it  is  all 
gone — Asmodeus  knows  where.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  im 
portance  how  women's  hearts  are  disposed  of;  they  have  nature's 
privilege  to  distribute  them  as  absurdly  as  possible.  But  there 
are  also  some  men  with  hearts  so  thoroughly  bad,  as  to  remind 
us  of  those  phenomena  often  mentioned  in  natural  history  ;  viz. 
a  mass  of  solid  stone— only  to  be  opened  by  force— and  when  di 
vided  you  discover  a  toad  in  the  centre,  lively,  and  with  the  re- 
putatiou  of  being  venomous.' 
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Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist 

The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced ; 

The  lady's  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 

As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 

Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip, 

One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip  ; 

The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 

Ascending  with  affection  truly  loyal ; 

Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand, 

The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand ; 

And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank, 

The  Earl  of— Asterisk— and  Lady— Blank; 

Sir — such  a  one — with  those  of  fashion's  host, 

For  whose  blest  surnames — vide  '  Morning  Post' 

(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late, 

Search  Doctors'Commons  six  months  from  my  date) ; 

Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow, 

The  genial  contact  gently  undergo ; 

Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest  Turk, 

If  '  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work?'* 

True,  honest  Mirza — you  may  trust  my  rhyme, 

Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time  ; 

The  breast  thus  publicly  resigned  to  man, 

In  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

O  ye  !  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
F-tz — t — k,  Sh-r-d-n,  and  many  more  ! 
And  thou,  my  prince  !  whose  sovereign  taste  and 
It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still  j  [will 

Thou  ghost  of  Q !  whose  judging  sprite 

Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night, 
Pronounce— if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodeus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this  ; 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise, 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  and  languish  in  the  eyes  ; 

*  In  Turkey  a  pertinent— here  an  impertinent  and  superfluous, 
question— literally  put,  as  in  the  text,  by  a  Persian  to  Morier, 
on  seeing  a  waltz  in  Pera.— Vide  Morier's  Travels. 
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Rush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through  the  frame, 
With  half-told  wish,  and  ill-dissembled  flame ; 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast — 
Who,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest  ? 

But  ye — who  never  felt  a  single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be  or  ought ; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap, 
Say— would  you  make  those  beauties  quite  so  cheap? 
Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  applied, 
Round  the  slight  waist,  or  down  the  glowing  side  ; 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form, 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm  ? 
At  once  love's  most  endearing  thought  resign, 
To  press  the  hand  so  pressed  by  none  but  thine  ; 
To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret ; 
Approach  the  lip,  which  all,  without  restraint 
Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch — to  taint ; 
If  such  thou  lovest — love  her  then  no  more, 
Or  give — like  her — caresses  to  a  score ; 
Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

Voluptuous  Waltz  !  and  dare  I  thus  blaspheme  ? 
Thy  bard  forgot — thy  praises  were  his  theme. 
TERPSICHORE  forgive  !— at  every  ball, 
My  wife  now  waltzes — and  my  daughters  shall ; 
My  son  (or  stop — 'tis  needless  to  inquire — 
These  little  accidents  should  ne'er  transpire  ; 
Some  ages  henee  our  genealogic  tree 
Will  wear  as  green  a  bough  for  him  as  me), 
Waltzing  shall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amends, 
Grandsons  for  me — in  heirs  to  all  his  friends. 
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TO  JESSY. 
The  following  Stanzas  were  addressed  to  his  Lady, 

a  few  months  before  their  separation* 
THERE  is  a  mystic  thread  of  life 

So  dearly  wreath'd  with  mine  alone, 
That  Destiny's  relentless  knife 

At  once  must  sever  both  or  none. 
There  is  a. form  on  which  these  eyes 

Have  often  gazed  with  fond  delight — 
By  day  that  form  their  joy  supplies, 

And  dreams  restore  it  through  the  night. 
There  is  a  voice  whose  tones  inspire 

Such  thrills  of  rapture  through  my  breast — 
I  would  not  hear  a  seraph  choir 

Unless  that  voice  could  join  the  rest. 
There  is  a. face  whose  blushes  tell 

Affection's  tale  upon  the  cheek — 
But  pallid  at  one  fond  farewell, 

Proclaims  more  love  than  words  can  speak — 
There  is  a  lip,  which  mine  hath  prest, 

And  none  had  ever  prest  before ; 
It  vowed  to  make  me  sweetly  blest, 

And  mine — mine  only,  prest  it  more. 
There  is  a  bosom — all  my  own — 

Hath  pillow' d  oft  this  aching  head ; 
A  mouth  which  smiles  on  me  alone, 

An  eye  whose  tears  -with  mine  are  shed. 
There  are  two  hearts  whose  movements  thrill 

In  unison  so  closely  sweet  j 
That,  pulse  to  pulse  responsive  still, 

That  both  must  heave— or  cease  to  beat. 
There  are  two  souls  whose  equal  flow 

In  gentle  streams  so  calmly  run, 
That  when  they  part—  they  part ! — ah,  no  ! 

They  cannot  part — those  souls  are  one. 


THE  FOLLOWING  LINES 
Were  written  extempore  to  his  friend  T.  Moore,  Esq. 

the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh. 
MY  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea  j 
But,  before  I  go,  TOM  MOORE, 
Here's  a  double  health  to  thee. 

Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate  j 

And,  whatever  sky's  above  me. 
Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

Tho'  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 

Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on  j 
Tho'  a  desert  should  surround  me, 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were  \  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink, 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

'Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

In  that  water,  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be— Peace  to  thine  and  mine, 

And  a  health  to  thee,  TOM  Moo  HE  ! 

LINES 

Addressed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  his  Election 

for  Westminster. 
'  MORS  JANUA-VITVE.' 

WOULD  you  get  to  the  house  thro'  the  true  gate, 
Much  quicker  than  ever  Whig  Charley  went, 

Let  Parliament  send  you  to  Newgate — 

And  Newgate  will  send  you  to — Parliament. 
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ADIEU  TO  MALTA. 

ADIEU,  the  joys  of  La  Valette; 
Adieu,  sirocco,  sun,  and  sweat ; 
Adieu,  thou  palace,  rarely  entered ; 
Adieu,  ye  mansions,  where  I've  ventured  ; 
Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs — 
How  surely  he  who  mounts  them  swears  I 
Adieu,  ye  merchants,  often  failing ; 
Adieu,  thou  mob,  for  ever  railing  j 
Adieu,  ye  packets  without  letters ; 
Adieu,  ye  fools,  who  ape  your  betters  ; 
Adieu,  thou  damn'dest  quarantine, 
That  gave  me  fever  and  the  spleen; 
Adieu,  that  stage  which  makes  us  yawn,  sirs ; 
Adieu,  his  excellency's  dancers ; 
Adieu,  to  PETER,  whom  no  fault's  in, 
But  could  not  teach  a  colonel  waltzing ; 
Adieu,  ye  females,  fraught  with  graces  j 
Adieu,  red  coats,  and  redder  faces; 
Adieu,  the  supercilious  air, 
Of  all  that  strut  en  militaire; 
I  go — but  God  knows  where  or  why — 
To  smoky  towns  and  cloudy  sky ; 
To  things,  the  honest  truth  to  say, 
As  bad,  but  in  a  different  way : — 
Farewell  to  these,  but  not  adieu 
Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue, 
While  either  Adriatic  shore, 
And  fallen  chiefs,  and  fleets  no  more, 
And  nightly  smiles,  and  daily  dinners, 
Proclaim  you  war  and  women's  winners. 
Pardon  my  muse,  who  apt  to  prate  is, 
And  take  my  rhyme  because  'tis  gratis : 
And  now  I've  got  to  Mrs.  FRASER, 
Perhaps  you  think  I  mean  to  praise  her; 
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And  were  I  vain  enough  to  think 
My  praise  was  worth  this  drop  of  ink, 
A  line  or  two  were  no  hard  matter, 
As  here,  indeed,  I  need  not  flatter : 
But  she  must  be  content  to  shine 
In  better  praises  than  in  mine : 
With  lively  air  and  open  heart, 
And  fashion's  ease  without  its  art, 
Her  hours  can  gaily  glide  along, 
Nor  ask  the  aid  of  idle  song. 

And  now,  Oh,  Malta !  since  thou'st  got  us, 
Thou  little  military  hot-house ! 
Ill  not  offend  with  words  uncivil, 
And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  devil — 
But  only  stare  from  out  my  casement, 
And  ask — for  what  is  such  a  place  meant? 
Then,  in  my  solitary  nook, 
Return  to  scribbling,  or  a  book  ; 
Or  take  my  physic,  while  I'm  able, 
Two  spoonfuls,  hourly,  by  this  label  j 
Prefer  my  nightcap  to  my  beaver, 
And  bless  my  stars,  I've  got  a  fever. 


THE    END. 


Printed  by  J.  F.  Dove,  St.  John's  Square. 
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